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XJhe  {Program 


Che  J’/i'si  {Presbyterian  Church 


S  \J J^DA.y ,  DECEMBER  6.  1903 


REV.  M.  A0  MATTHEWS,  D.  D. 


REV.  GEO.  F  WHITWORTH,  D.  D. 


REV  THEODORE  CROWL 


REV.  ELLIOTT  W.  BROWN 


REV.  ALEXANDER  ALISON,  D.  D. 


REV.  F.  G.  STRANGE 


REV.  A.  L.  HUTCHISON,  D.  D. 


“Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessing  flow.”  Today  we  burn  the  mort¬ 
gage  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  this  eliurch.  For  ten  long  years  this 
burden  has  been  upon  us.  We  have  paid  $12,958.66  interest  on  the  above 
amount.  O!  what  a  burden  is  lifted!  How  thankful  we  should  be.  All 
praise  to  the  Board  of  Deacons  and  committee  of  forty  business  men, 
who  for  fifty-four  days  have  canvassed  the  church  and  congregation  for 
the  funds,  and  the  people  have  responded  nobly.  Many  sacrifices  have 
been  made.  The  utmost  harmony  prevails.  We  are  a  united  people  to- 
day. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

This  church  was  organized  on  December  12th,  1869,  thirty-four  years 
ago  next  Saturday.  It  was  incorporated  on  September  15th,  1873,  and  the 
lot  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Madison  and  Third  was  purchased  in  the 
year  1874.  The  old  church  building — yet  standing — was  commenced  in 
1876,  and  was  completed  so  as  to  be  occupied  in  the  following  year,  and 
finally  completed  and  dedicated  in  1879.  The  church  became  self-support¬ 
ing  in  May.  1886.  In  1885  the  young  people  of  this  church  organized  the 
first  distinctly  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Society  in  the  Northwest. 

This  church  has  always  had  a  missionary  spirit,  and  has  assisted  in 
money  and  members  in  the  organization  of  Bethany,  Calvary,  Lake  Union, 
Ballard.  Georgetown,  Interbay  and  Brighton  Presbyterian  churches.  In 
April,  1893,  the  lot  situated  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Madison  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  two  lots,  the  present  site.  In  May  the  ground  was  broken 
for  this  handsome  church  edifice,  and  on  January  28th,  1894,  the  building 
was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

The  First  Prebyterian  church  has  had  eleven  pastors.  The  Rev.  Geo. 
F.  Whitworth,  D.  D.,  organized  the  church,  and  was  its  first  pastor. 
Then  in  the  following  order  came  Reverends  Theodore  Crowl,  H.  P. 
Dunning,  D.  W.  Macfee,  H.  W.  Stratton,  Geo.  R.  Bird,  F.  G.  Strange, 
Elliott  W.  Brown,  Alexander  Alison,  D.  D.,  A.  L.  Hutchison,  D.  D.,  and 
the  present  pastor.  Rev.  M.  A.  Matthews,  D.  D. 

The  church  was  organized  with  eight  members,  and  now  we  have  on 
the  church  roll  1,375. 

The  value  of  the  first  property  purchased  was  seven  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  The  value  of  the  present  property  is  sixty  thousand  dollars. 

The  older  members  of  this  church  have  seen  many  dark  days,  but 
through  the  goodness  of  Our  Heavenly  Father  He  has  brought  us  out 
of  all  our  troubles,  a  happier  and  more  consecrated  people;  and  in  review¬ 
ing  the  past  we  find  many  causes  for  encouragement 

With  the  burning  of  the  mortgage  to-day,  our  financial  obligations 
will  all  have  been  paid. 

Our  membership  is  being  added  to  every  week.  The  Sabbath  School 
is  growing  steadily.  And  now  with  God’s  blessing  upon  us,  let  us  go  for¬ 
ward  to  the  work,  winning  many  souls  for  the  golden  harvest. 
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FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

The  sermon  next  Sunday  morning  will  be  entitled:  “EVERY  DAY 
CONSCIENCE.” 

The  subject  next  Sunday  evening  will  discuss  the  sulject:  “THE 
INSANITY  OF  DISSIPATION.” 


The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  will  meet  promptly  at  6  p.  m.  this  evening.  This 
is  the  regular  monthly  consecration  meeting.  Our  society  is  growing 
fast.  Come  and  help  us. 

Monday,  2:30  p.  m. — The  pastor  desires  to  meet  the  Aid  Society  at 
2:30  p.  m.  in  the  parlors  of  the  church  Every  lady  is  expected  to  be. 
present. 

Tuesday,  8:00  p.  m. — The  quarterly  banquet  of  the  Seattle  Presby¬ 
terian  Ministerial  Union  will  be  given  in  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church, 
corner  Twenty-fourth  avenue  south  and  King  street.  Every  elder,  deacon, 
ex-elder,  ex-deacon  and  Sunday  school  worker  is  expected  to  attend  said 
banquet. 

Wednesday,  3:30  p.  m.- — Boys’  Brigade. 

Thursday,  8:00  p.  m. — Lecture,  “Solomon’s  Temple.” 

Friday,  6:30  p.  m. — The  Sociological  Banquet  will  be  served  at  6:30 
o’clock  sharp.  Every  man  in  the  church  is  requested  to  be  present'.'  ■ 
This  will  be  an  open  meeting,  and  each  gentleman  will  be  permitted  to 
bring  his  wile,  sister,  mother  or  ladytriend.  The  ladies  are  determined  to 
make  this  the  best  banquet  for  the  year. 

Notices  for  "The  Program”  must  be  sent  to  W.  R.  Ballard,  editor, 
719  New  York  Block,  no  later  than  12:00  o’clock  Friday.  Phone  Main  281. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

[CORRESPONDENCE  OP  TI1E  PRESBYTERIAN.] 

San  Francisco,  Jalf/  20,  1870. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  Synod  of  the  Pacific, 
winch  met  here  on  the  12th  inst. ,  lias  closed 
-a  harmonious  and  delightful  session.  Both 
the  late  Synods  were  well  represented,  yet 
the  combined  attendance  was  not  large.  Dr. 
Lindsley  was  to  preach  the  opening  sermon, 
but  neither  Oregon,  nor  Washington  Territory 
furnished  a  member.  Dr.  Wadsworth  preached 
and  convened  the  Synod.  The  Rev.  J.  G. 
Fackler,  one  of  the  oldest  ministers  on  the 
coast,  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the  Rev. 
D.  W.  Poor,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  business  which  occupied  most  of  the  j 
session,  provoked  most  discussion,  and  called 
out  most  feeling,  was  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Presbyteries.  The  result  reached,  appa¬ 
rently  with  perfect  unanimity,  was  the  division 
of  Synod  into  five  Presbyteries,  to  be  called 
respectively,  Oregon,  Benicia,  Sacramento, 
,San  Francisco,  and  San  Jose.  Oregon  in-  I 
eludes  the  late  Presbyteries  of  Oregon  and 
Puget  Sound.  San  Francisco  covers  compara¬ 
tively  little  territory,  but  includes  Oakland 
and  Brooklyn.  San  Jose,  historic  for  its  de¬ 
fence  of  the  truth  in  cutting  off  Mr.  L.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  of  Oakland,  for  heretical  Opinions  and 
teachings,  includes  all  southern  California  and 
Arizona.  Sacramento  embraces,  besides  a 
large  portion  of  this  State,  all  of  Nevada, 
Idaho,  and  Utah.  Are  they  not  large  Pres-  j 
byte  lies?  Has  any  Synod  a  better  claim  to 
the  observance  of  the  Assembly’s  recommen-  1 
-dation  ? 

There  was  a  very  evident  regret  throughout 
the  Synod  that  each  Presbytery  could  not 
have  a  large  roll  of  ministers  and  churches; 
but  who  could  ask  our  brethren  in  missionary 
.fields  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  and  much 
time  in  journeying  to  their  meetings  of  Pres¬ 
bytery?  One  of  the  ministers  present  trav¬ 
elled  nearlg  a  thousand  miles  to  attend  the 
, Synod,  and  if  present  at  the  next  meeting  of 
his  Presbytery,  he  must  travel  by  rail  and 
boat  about  eleven  hundred  miles,  or  about 
seven  hundred  by  stage !  And  he  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Board,  having  a  wife  and  several 
children,  and  receives,  besides  house  rent, 
about  $600  per  year.  It  is  proposed  too  to 
locate  another  missionary  in  this  same  Presby¬ 
tery.  who  will  be  two  hundred  miles  farther  off. 

The  missionary  operations  of  the  Synod, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Domestic  Board 
and  Home  Committee,  were  vigorously  pushed  | 


during  the  year.  The  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  late  Synod  of  Alta  California  has  had 
an  office  in  this  city,  with  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  During  the  past  year  they  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  work  $45,141  20,  six  thousand 
of  which  was'eontributed  on  this  coast.  The 
whole  office  expenses  of  the  agency  main¬ 
tained  here,  including  salaries,  was  $34  90 
for  a  period  of  Jice  years.  The  united  Synod 
•appointed  another  committee,  hoping  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  arrangement  that  has  so  economically 
and  rapidly  planted  churches  in  many  of  our 
prominent  places. 

The  operations  of  the  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety  were  very  cordially  welcomed  to  the 
■coast,  and  commended  to  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  churches.  The  Secretary  was 
unanimously  requested  to  procure  the  services 
■of  a  German  colporteur,  to  labor  in  the  city 
and  vicinity  of  San  Francisco. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Synod,  there  was 
a  missionary  prayer-meeting  on  Thursday 
evening.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  union 
meeting  of  the  eight  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  Synod  in  this  city,  and  was  published 
accordingly.  It  was  such  a  meeting  as  would 
have  crowded  the  largest  church  in  an}'  of 
.your  eastern  cities.  The  meeting  was  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  but  the  attendance  was 
marvellously  small.  Besides  the  members  of 
the  Synod,  there  were  not  a  hundred  people 
present.  Perhaps  fifty  would  be  near  the 
truth.  I  think  it  hardly  represents  the  inter¬ 
est  which  our  churches  here  have  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  cause,  but  I  cannot  account  for  the 
•small  attendance. 

The  other  most  important  transactions,  not 
deferred  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Calvary 
church  of  this  city  on  the  first  Thursday  even- 
log  in  October  next,  were  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  form  a  Pacific  branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance ;  the  appointment  of 
Trustees  to  hold  real  estate  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty  donated  to  the  churches  of  the  Synod, 
and  to  secure  sites  for  churches ;  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  aid  those  on  the  coast 
who  desire  to  secure  a  theological  education, 
and  the  commendation  of  the  Female  College 
of  the  Pacific.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  was  expressed  in  our  missionary  work 
among 

THE  CHINESE. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  work 
the  Presbyterians  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  all  other  denominations.  They  alone 
I  have  an  organized  Chinese  church.  They 
I  have  a  successful  day  and  Sabbath-school. 


They  have  also  the  services  of  the  Rev.  A. 

W.  Loomis,  for  many  years  devoted  to  this 
work — a  man  of  much  learning  and  power. 
Besides  this,  the  Rev.  Ira  M.  C’ondit,  for  six  , 
years  a  missionary  in  Canton,  has  arrived  and.  ! 
begun  to  labor  with  him.  These  are  the  only 
l ico  men  on  this  coast  who  can  speak  the  dia¬ 
lect  in  use  among  the  Chinese  in  America. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  a  missionary 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  north  of 
China,  and  who,  in  charge  of  their  mission, 
is  erecting  a  large  chapel  and  university,  is  as 
unable  to  converse  with  the  Chinamen  we 
meet  upon  the  street  as  any  other  American. 
Now,  while  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and 
Episcopalians  are  each  about  to  spend  from 
$20,000  to  $50,000  in  this  work,  and  have  no 
one  to  preach  to  the  Chinese  and  teach  in 
their  own  language,  is  it  not  time  for  the 
Presbyterians  to  move  also.  If  comfortable, 
cheerful,  and  attractive  buildings  are  erected 
by  other  denominations,  will  not  those  who 
can  be  induced  to  attend  school  leave  the 
dingy  rooms  of  the  mission  where  they  can  be 
.most  readily  instructed  in  the  truths  of  our  I 
religion  ?  It  is  time  for  the  Church  to  awake  J 
in  this  respect?  Numbers  return  to  China 
with  every  steamer.  ‘‘The  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work.”  Those  who  love 
not  the  Lord  Jesus  are  especially  active  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  Last 
Friday  evening  there  was  an  anti-Chinese 
meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Crispin 
Society,  at  which  eight  thousand  men  were 
present.  It  is  said  the  meeting  teas  the  largest 
ever  held  in  this  city.  The  speakers  advocated 
the  formation  of  military  companies  among 
the  workingmen,  and  the  prevention  of  Chi¬ 
nese  immigration  by  force.  What  strange  in¬ 
consistencies  !  These  very  men  have  no  more 
right  in  a  free  land  than  the  Chinaman.  If 
the  votes  of  the  eight  thousand  could  have 
been  taken,  they  would  have  been  almost 
unanimous  for  a  low  tariff,  to  secure  manufac- 
I  tured  articles  at  the  least  cost.  But  they  are 
opposed  to  cheap  manufactures  when  wrought 
in  our  own  midst. 

The  sudden  war  in  Europe,  and  the  rise  in 
i  gold,  has  produced  as  profound  a  sensation 
here  as  in  the  East ;  but  with  our  gold  me- 
j  dium,  we  have  no  change  in  prices.  Mer¬ 
chants  will  now  wear  smiling  faces,  extrava¬ 
gance  be  less  restrained,  and  pleasure  and 
luxury  plume  again  their  wings.  F.  E.  S. 

- - 

SAM  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Messrs.  Editors: — “From  the  ris- 
i°g  of  the  suneven  unto  the  going  down 
ot  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great 
among  the  Gentiles.”  I  was  remind¬ 
ed  of  this  beautiful  prophecy  when 
I  sat  down  to  tell  you  of  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  another  house  of  worship  upon 


the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  continent, 
we  get  the  last  look  at  the  sun  in  his 
“going  down.”  The  grand  purpose 
of  every  such  building  is  to  make  the 
Lord’s  name  great  among  the  people. 

And  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
above  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
his  going  down,  as  if,  unto  the  depths 
of  the  Pacific,  his  rays  are  every  year 
gilding  the  spires  of  new  churches, 
and  witnessing  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecy. 

It  may  be  an  item  of  interest  to 
your  readers  to  know  that  San  Diego 
was  the  portal  through  which  the 
Christian  religion  was  introduced  into 
Alta  California.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
1769,  the  Roman  Catholic  Padre,  J uni- 
pero  Serra,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
old  Mission  Church  of  San  Diego. 
Three  years  ago  a  new  era  dawned 
upon  this  region.  New  comers  poured 
in,  and  being  mostly  of  the  Los  Amer¬ 
icanos  species,  began  the  erection  of 
school  houses  and  churches.  The  cor¬ 
ner  stone  ofja  new  Catholic  Church  was 
laid  in  North  San  Diego,  July  18, 
1869,  just  one  hundred  years  from 
the  similar  act  of  Junipero  Serra. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  to  wit,  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1869,  the  Baptists  dedicated 
their  edifice.  Then  the  Methodists 
followed  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  namely,  February  13,  1870. 
And  now  the  Presbyterian  building  is 
dedicated,  June  18,  1871.  Each  year, 
in  short,  of  the  new  era  in  San  Diego 
has  been  marked  by  the  erection  of  a 
church  buiding.  The  Episcopalians 
took  precedence  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  in  establishing  services,  but  the 
hall  which  they  occupy  has  not,  we 
;  believe,  been  dedicated. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  San 
Diego  was  organized  June  7,  1869,  by 
Rev.  Thos.  Fraser,  synodical  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific.  i 

The  church  had  no  regular  preaching 
until  my  arrival  in  April,  1870.  A 
few  months  ago  Mr.  Horton  gave  us  a 
lot  valued  at  $300.  In  February,  Hon. 
J.  W.  Edwards,  of  Marquette,  Michi¬ 
gan,  visited  us,  and  offered  to  secure  us 
$500  from  the  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion,  without  any  application  on  our 
part,  if  we  would  go  forward  and 


build  a  house  to  cost  about  $2  000. 
Mr.  Edwards  contributed  the  1500 
himself,  but  gave  it  through  the 
Board.  For  his  generosity  and  prompt¬ 
ness  he  has  our  warmest  thanks. 

Calvary  Church,  San  Francisco,  gave 
us  §300.  We  raised  over  §1,500  coin 
here,  which  we  reported  to  the  Synod’s 
Committee  on  the  Memorial  Fund. 
The  cost  of  the  building  and  furniture 
was  §2,300.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  us  to  be  enabled  to  dedicate  it  to 
the  Lord  free  from  debt. 

THE  EDIFICE. 

The  auditorium  is  forty-two  feet  in 
length,  by  twenty-six  in  width,  and 
twenty  in  bight.  This  good  bight 
(with  ventilators  near  the  ceiliDg)  in¬ 
sures  pure  air.  The  main  room  is  en¬ 
tered  through  a  vestibule  seven  feet 
by  ten.  There  are  twenty-eightpews, 
which  will  seat  two  hundred  people. 
The  floor  is  raised  about  four  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  outer  walls  are 
of  rustic,  painted  a  light  drab,  and 
pierced  by  six  windows  with  G-othic 
tops.  The  rafters  equal  in  length  the 
width  of  the  building,  and  consequent 
ly  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  Gothic.  The 

gables  are  pierced  by  trefoils.  There 
is  one  aisle,  of  five  feet,  and  this,  with 
the  platform,  is  carpeted.  The  plat 
form  is  occupied  by  a  sofa  and  three 
pedestals — two  for  lamps  and  one  for 
the  desk.  A  chandelier  lights  the 
center  of  the  building. 

The  cheerful  finish,  and  the  neat 
furnishing  of  the  church,  surprised 
many  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time  oo 
Sabbath.  It  is  universally  admired, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  attract 
some  who  are  careless  and  indifferent 
about  the  things  which  pertain  to 
their  salvation. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  San  Francisco,  preach¬ 
ed  the  dedication  sermon.  It  was  an 
able  plea  for  the  utility  of  this  great 
work  of  church-building.  His  evening 
sermon  on  the  atonement  was  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  services  of  a  blessed 
Sabbath,  long  to  be  remembered  by  us 
all.  James  S.  McDonald. 


TIIE  PACIFIC '  COAST. 

BY  A.  L.  LINDSLY,  D.D. 

Early  Settlement — Policy  of  the  Franciscan 
Monks — Character  of  the  Converts— Span¬ 
ish  Settlers — Revolution — Confiscation  of 
Missions. 

Portland,  Oregon,  April,  1870. 
The  character  of  the  people  on  this  coast  is 
misunderstood  by  those  who  make  no  account 
of  the  early  influences  which  helped  to  mould 
it. 

An  unparalleled  series  of  events  operating 
upon  various  races  brought  together  here, 
have  developed  phases  of  personal  and  social 
character  which  are  also  unparalleled. 

The  Spanish  occupation  of  California  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  sea-coast.  The  Jesuits, 
always  the  supporters  of  arbitrary  power, 
failed  to  establish  Spanish  sovereignty  over 
the  natives,  and  the  Franciscans,  their  bitter 
enemies,  were  entrusted  with  the  task.  At 
Santa  Barbara,  Monterey,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  places,  missions  were 
established,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
Romish  Church.  A  few  soldiers  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overawe  the  natives,  and  to  capture 
as  many  as  the  priests  directed,  .with  the 
pious  phrpose  of  making  of  them  both  con¬ 
verts  and  slaves.  These  native  converts  the 
holy  fathers  taught  to  work  and  pray,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  method  then  in  use.  Thus  the 
beautiful  Mission  premises  in  different  parts  of 
California  were  created  and  enriched,  while 
the  Indians  were  little  benefited.  Besides 
the  great  quantities  of  grain  and  fruits,  im¬ 
mense  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  were 
raised  on  the  Mission  lands. 

The  pious  fathers  deemed  it  imprudent  to 
meet  the  heathen  with  spiritual  weapons 
alone,  and  hence  the  employment  of  muskets. 
But  though  lenient  towards  gunpowder,  they 
scrupulously  abstained  from  exploding  it, 
except  in  the  hands  of  others ;  and  hence  a 
presidio  or  garrison  was  established  at  each 
Mission. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  faith  under 
Spanish  rule  by  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  was 
identical  with  that  which  was  employed  under 
the  French  in  Canada.  For  the  latter  the 
admiration  of  the  world  has  been  challenged, 
in  the  poetic  romances  which  their  authors 
have  named  histories,  abounding  in  fine  rhet¬ 
oric  and  poor  logic,  beautiful  creations  and 
distorted  facts — a  milliner’s  attempt  with  pad- 
I  ding,  and  silks  and  trinkets,  to  disguise  a 
decrepid  and  loathsome  corpse. 

These  popish  missions  had  their  origin  in  a 
masterly  secular  policy.  It  was  a  close  alfi- 
I  ance  of  Church  and  State,  in  which  each 
should  maintain  the  respective  authority  of 
the  other,  without  scruple  or  limitation,  and 
thus  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism  played 
into  each  others  hands  to  mutual  advantage. 
This  policy  was  the  soul  of  all  the  missions  to 
the  natives  of  the  new  world,  and  accounts 
for  the  much  bepraised  zeal  of  the  Romish 
emissaries  in  connection  with  the  French  and 
Spanish  colonies  and  conquests.  The  aim  of 
princes  and  prelates  was  to  establish  their 
power  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  to 
|  enrich  themselves,  and  to  drive  their  enemies 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

The  Holy  Fathers  baptized  heathen  super- 


stition,  filling  the  nnseen  world  with  new 
horrors,  the  only  escape  from  which  was  j 
through  unquestioning  submission.  Blind  j 
obedience  was  the  end  of  all  religion.  The 
natives  remained  almost  as  ignorant  and  de¬ 
graded  as  before  ;  and  became  more  cruel  and 
superstitious.  The  national  vices  of  Spaniards 
and  Mexicans  were  intensified.  When  Span¬ 
ish  indolence  gave  way  to  desire  for  retalia¬ 
tion  under  provocations  from  the  starving 
natives,  who  captured  some  of  the  cattle 
which  their  conquerors  called  theirs,  the 
vengeance  fell  like  a  barbarian’s,  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  therefore  generally  upon  the 
innocent.  This  led  to  counter-vengeance,  and 
exterminating  warfare,  in  which  the  natives 
were  the  losers  ;  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  these  murderous  scenes  rapidly  diminished 
the  number  of  the  native  tribes,  for  the  ven¬ 
geance  generally  fell  upon  the  women  and 
children.  The  influence  of  religion  was  ex¬ 
erted  not  to  humanize  and  reconcile  the  par¬ 
ties,  but  to  delay  the  butchery  long  enough  to 
impose  the  rite  of  baptism  upon  the  defense¬ 
less  and  horrified  victims.  We  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  similar  atrocities  among  savages  j 
in  Canada,  as  recorded  with  perfect  coolness 
by  a  Jesuit  Father,  who  instead  of  interced-  ! 
ing  for  the  lives  of  the  poor  wretches  taken  1 
captive  in  war,  only  begged  permission  to 
baptize  them  before  they  were  put  to  death 
by  torture,  and  priding  himself  upon  having 
thereby  saved  their  souls. 

The  utter  failure  of  the  F ranciscan  missions 
was  tremendously  displayed  when,  in  1825, 
the  native  “  converts”  were  set  free  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  government  of  Mexico.  These 
serfs  had  been  compelled  to  work  for  the 
missions,  and  to  go  through  religious  forms 
which  they  did  not  understand,  but  without 
acquiring  a  single  motive  of  even  worldly  in¬ 
dustry  or  thrift.  Indolence  and  theft,  and 
darker  crimes,  sent  many  to  the  dungeon  and 
the  gallows  ;  others  betook  themselves  to 
brigandage  ;  and,  in  short,  the  entire  army 
of  “  converts”  sunk  out  of  sight  under  the 
current  of  civilized  vice,  unchecked  by  the 
counter  influence  of  civilized  virtues. 

Many  of  the  original  settlers  of  California 
were  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  who  had  retired  with  their  families  to 
the  occupancy  of  extensive  land  grants.  The 
settlements  and  villages  formed  by  these  per¬ 
sons  were  often  the  scenes  of  profligacy  and 
riot.  The  vice  of  indolence  characterized 
them  all.  This  part  of  the  population  rose 
against  the  despotism  of  the  Fathers,  confis¬ 
cated  a  large  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
twenty-one  Missions,  and  set  up  an  independ¬ 
ent  government.  These  events  took  place 
in  1836. 

The  central  government,  after  threatening 
huge  vengeance  upon  the  rebels,  sanctioned 
all  their  measures,  upon  the  condition  of 
their  renouncing  independence.  To  this  the 
new  government  acceded.  And  thus  the  Mis¬ 
sions,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  vast  prop¬ 
erties  which  the  Franciscans  had  accumu¬ 
lated,  passed  from  their  possession. 

Writes  an  intelligent  author  of  that  day  : 

“And  thus  the  Missions,  perhaps  as  a  retribu¬ 
tion  for  having  relied  on  aid  that  savored  more 
of  the  Koran  than  of  the  Bible,  were  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  sons  of  the  very  men,  or  by 
the  very  men  themselves,  whom  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  had  introduced  into  the  province  for 
their  protection  and  assistance.” 

A  few  other  elements  entered  into  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  of  this  coast  ;  but  they 
did  not  essentially  modify  it.  The  influence 
of  all  these  elements  in  forming  the  character 
of  the  present  population  in  connection  with 
the  accession  of  our  sovereignty,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  precious  metals,  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  future  letter. 


School  for  Indian  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren. 

Near  Chico,  there  are  two  villages  of 
Indians,  one  on  Rancho  Chico,  and  one 
on  the  Durham  ranch.  Each  numbers 
about  seventy-five  souls.  The  men 
work  as  laborers,  and  the  women  do 
washing  and  other  work.  Efforts  have 
been  made,  and  with  much  success,  to 
evangelize  them,  especially  those  upon 
Rancho  Chico. 

We  have  received  interesting  letters 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Chico  Auxil¬ 
iary,  containing  accounts  of  the  school 
for  women  and  children,  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  For  several  years,  a  class  of 
Indian  children  were  taught  in  a  private 
house,  but  the  women  could  not  be 
induced  to  attend,  until  a  school-room 
was  provided,  and  the  school  made  an 
industrial  one.  The  women  will  attend 
if  they  can  sew,  and  have  the  garments 
they  make.  Yet  the  school  is  especially 
for  religious  instruction.  The  secretary 
says:  “  Though  sewing, reading,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  are  taught, 
they  are  secondary.  Several  of  the 
women,  I  believe,  are  Christians.  The 
school  numbers  twenty-two  —  women, 
girls,  and  boys.”  A  lady  who  has, 
from  a  sincere  sense  of  duty,  given 
much  time,  for  years,  to  this  enterprise, 
in  speaking  of  its  success,  says  :  “  God 
has  opened  the  way  for  this  work,  and 
bade  me  walk  in  it ;  while  mine  is  the 
joy,  to  him  alone  is  the  praise.”  She 
adds  :  I  promised  recently  to  send  to 
the  city  for  a  large  Bible,  for  the  school  j 
to  keep  at  the  rancheria,  which  promise 
was  very  gratifying  to  them,  and  in 
their  eagerness  and  daily  questioning,  I 
loaned  them,  as  a  substitute,  a  Bible 
much  worn— one  used  in  the  school¬ 
room.  Recently,  when  at  the  rancheria, 
William,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  wished  me 
to  see  a  new  chapter  he  had  found.  It 
was  one  of  the  Psalms.  The  worn  Bi¬ 
ble  was  wrapped  in  a  clean,  white  cloth, 
and  laid  on  the  mantel.  Last  Sabbath, 
they  held  a  service  of  their  own,  Wil¬ 
liam  reading  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
the  school  singing  their  hymns,  and  pray¬ 
ing  in  concert  as  they  do  at  the  school. 
TV  illiam  said  they  were  happy  all  day 
for  it.  I  believe  he  is  a  Christian.  He 
told  rne  one  day  how  bad  one  of  the  | 


boys  had  become.  He  said,  “  You  don’t 
know  how  wicked  Lewis  is  now.  He 
says  he  don’t  believe  in  God,  and  that 
he  loves  the  devil,  and  he  makes  fun  of 
me — says,  I  love  God,  and  I  tell  him, 
Yes ,  I  do  love  God!  and  if  he  talks  to 
me  that  way,  God  won’t  take  him  to 
heaven  when  he  dies.  He  looks  at  me 
with  such  a  jealous  eye.”  Before  Wil¬ 
liam’s  mother  died,  he  sang  to  her,  and 
prayed  for  her  aloud  constantly,  and  as 
she  was  dying,  she  told  him  not  to  cry, 
for  she  was  going  home.  He  said  he 
knew  that  she  must  die,  for  she  was  all 
the  time  seeing  angels;  and  when  the 
angels  came,  she  would  see  two  women 
sitting  down,  oue  laughing  and  the 
other  crying.  He  would  not  interpret 
that  part  of  the  vision  ;  but  the  angel’s 
visit  meant  that  she  must  die.  He  has 
a  remarkable  flow  of  language,  such  as 
would  be  remarkable  for  a  white  boy. 

I  thought  of  the  mystery  of  God’s 
revelation  to  man,  and  wondered,  and 
stood  in  awe  of  his  revelation  to  this 
poor  Indian  woman.  The  more  I  learu 
of  this  people  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  God  reveals  himself  to  every  peo¬ 
ple,  enough  for  their  salvation,  if  they 
will  follow  the  light  he  gives;  but 
with  the  light  they  are  capable  of 
receiving,  much  superstition  will  remain. 

If  you  could  see  the  beautiful  sewing 
done  by  the  school,  and  even  by  a  girl 
of  seven  years,  you  would  be  surprised. 

And  their  singing  is  quite  affecting, 
as  they  sing,  “  Savior,  like  a  Shepherd 
lead  us,”  “Jesus  loves  me,”  “  We  are 
coming,  blessed  Savior,”  and  other 
hymns. 

At  the  request  of  the  school,  Mr. 
Woods  preached  to  them  on  a  Sabbath 
recently,  in  their  dance-house,  and  they 
had  invited  neighboring  Indians  to  at¬ 
tend.  The  sermon  was  excellent,  and 
the'  school  acted  as  choir,  singing  ad¬ 
mirably. 

THE  SHOSHONES. 

The  Shoshone  Indians,  in  Nevada, 
wander  from  one  town  to  another.  The 
women  perform  the  drudgery,  and  grow 
haggard  and  old,  while  the  men  walk 
about  town  in  a  pompous  manner,  wrap-  | 
ped  in  blankets.  Many  of  them  possess 
fine  horses,  and  ride  for  their  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  younger  ones — boys  and 
girls — have  bright  faces,  and  might  be 


taught,  if  a  system  of  instruction  could 
be  inaugurated.  This,  with  better  facil¬ 
ities  for  following  industrial  pursuits 
would  probably  make  them  less  roving. 
The  Indians  have  a  religion  which  has 
no  idolatry  in  it — they  worship  their 
“  Great  Spirit,”  and  this  the  Shoshones 
do  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year.  We 
know  of  no  one  who  has  taught  them 
our  Christianity,  and  nothing  could  be 
better  than  for  Christians  to  spread  the 
religion  of  Jesus  among  these  people, 

who  have  a  religion  so  simple  and  child¬ 
like.  fat^doLAJUu/!— 

THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 


The  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  that 
mighty  ridge  which  traverses  our  continent 
north  and  south,  dividing  it  into  its  too 
vast,  though  unequal  portions,  has  passed 
out  of  the  region  of  romance  and  adventure 
into  that  of  history  and  common-place  witidn 
the  period  of  the  present  generation.  It  was 
in  1804  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  first 
crossed,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  discovered,  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
In  1810  the  memorable,  though  ultimately 
disastrous  enterprise  of  John  Jacob  Astor, 
for  founding  a  trading-post  and  colony  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  entered  up¬ 
on.  That  portion  of  the  expedition  sent 
out  by  him  which  proceeded  to  the  selected 
spot  by  the  overland  route,  experienced  perils 
and  hardships  among  the  most  severe  ever 
encountered  and  overcome  by  human  endur¬ 
ance,  and  the  story  of  their  long  journey,  by 
Irving,  reads  like  a  tale  of  wild  romance. 
Tne  expedition  of  Fremont,  some  thirty-five 
years  later,  experienced  like  fortunes,  and 
afforded  him  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
qualities  which,  in  the  late  war,  placed  him 
foremost  among  those  from  whom  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  expected  great  things.  It  is  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  those 
changes  began  which  have  already  turned 
this  region  of  wild  adventure,  this  scene  of 
marvelous  story,  into  common-place  states 
and  territories,  peopled  them  with  towns  and 
cities,  stretched  across  them  lines  of  telegraph 
connecting  the  two  oceans,  and  destined 
soon  to  culminate  in  a  railroad  •which  will 
almost  make  the  Columbia  and  the  Hudson 
contiguous  streams. 

The  Pacific  Slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  now  embraced  in  the  States  of  California, 
Nevada  and  Oregon,  and  the  Territories  of 
Arixona,  Utan,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Alaska.  Not  including  Alaska,  the 
country  recently  purchased  from  Russia,  and 
formerly  known  as  Russian  America,  these 
states  and  territories  include  an  area  of  903,* 


019  sqhareTniles,  with  a  population  of  780,. 
000.  It  is  a  region,  therefore,  one  fourth  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  one  third 
larger  .than  the  united  kingdoms  and  em¬ 
pires  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia  and 
Aust’ia.  California  alone  is  larger  than 
either  Great  Britain  or  Prussia.  Of  course, 
much  of  the  territory  so  embraced  is  wild, 
mountainous,  and  utterly  insusceptible  of 
cultivation;  yet  these  are  often,  in  reality, 
the  richest  districts  of  all,  hiding  amid  their 
rude  retreats  the  gulches  and  leads  from 
which  the  world  itself  is  being  enriched  with 
precious  metals,  while  every  variety  of  min¬ 
eral  wealth,  sufficient  for  a  thousand  genera¬ 
tions,  is  no  doubt  there  to  be  found.  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone  contributed  in  bullion,  in  the 
year  1867,  $40,069,200,06  in  gold,  and  nearly 
$2,000,000  in  silver.  The  whole  amount  of 
product  in  gold  and  silver  for  the  same  year, 
in  the  whole  of  the  states  and  territories 
named  above,  was  $67,000  000.  There  is, 
however,  a  vast  amount  of  arable  land  lying 
in  broad  plains,  or  along  the  courses  of  rivers, 
and  on  the  mountain  slopes.  Even  in  the 
mining  districts  the  country  begins  to  wear 
many  of  the  aspects  of  cultivation.  What 
Humboldt,  said  of  such  districts  in  Mexico> 
occupied  at  first  for  mining  purposes  purely 
is  already  declared  to  be  also  true  of  mining 
districts  in  the  Pacific  states  and  territories  ; 
“  The  soil  begins  to  .  be  cultivated  in  ths 
ravines  and  declivities  of  the  neighboring 
mountains,  whenever  the  rock  is  covered 
with  earth.  Farms  are  established  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mines.  The  high  price 
of  provisions,  from  the  competition  of  pur¬ 
chasers,  indemnifies  the  cultivator  for  the 
privation  to  which  he  is  exposed  from  the 
hard  life  of  the  mountains.” 

Then  the  mining  interest  itself,  after  all 
that  can  be  said  of  its  more  doubtful  tenden¬ 
cies,  promotes  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
those  which  are  commonly  esteemed  even 
more  important.  The  mere  occupancy  of 
those  remote  territories  must  have  been  a 
thing  of  slow  growth,  only  for  the  attraction 
afforded  by  the  mines,  while  as  the  mines 
have  proved  productive  they  have  given  ori¬ 
gin  and  impulse,  more.or  less,  to  every  branch 
of  human  industry.  One  of  the  ways  in 
which  agriculture  is  served  by  it  Mr.  Browne 
notices  in  the  work  just  published,  of  which 
we  speak  on  another  page.  Alluding  to  Cal- 


dollars.  Most  of  these  ditches  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  manufac¬ 
ture,  long  after  the  original  occasion  lor 
them  shall  have  passed  away.” 

'  It  is  in  respect  to  forests  and  valuable 
timber  that  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  coast 
are  principally  deficient.  The  writer  just 
quoted  says,  alluding  to  the  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  on  that  coast,  excepting  Alaska: 

“  The  area  of  timbered  land  within  this  vast 
range  of  country  is  almost  confined  to  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  along  the  coast  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  to  a  belt  extending  along  the 
crests  and  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Cascades,  varying  in  width,  and  at  scattered 
intervals,  from  fifteen  to  forty  or  fifty  miles. 
Reference  to  the  maps  will  show  that  this 
timbered  area  is  less  than  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  and  is 
diminishing  perceptibly  year  by  year.  The 
consumption  of  lumber  in  California  and 
Nevada,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exports,  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  new  coun¬ 
tries.”  It  is  this  fact,  chiefly,  that  renders 
the  recent  acquisition  of  Alaska  of  so  much 
importance.  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  estimate  at 
first  held  of  his  purchase,  by  very  many 
people,  suffered  somewhat  in  consequence  of 
his  connection  with  an  unpopular  admins- 
tration.  The  judgment  formed  of  its  value 
was  hasty  and  inconsiderate.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  the  far  northern  region  so  acquired 
will  prove  of  even  indispensable  importance 
to  the  regions  south,  just  by  the  mighty 
wealth  of  its  forests  alone. 

Of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  countries  we  have  described,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  some  idea  may  be  gained 
from  the  words  of  a  late  California  writer. 
Comparing  the  immigrant  of  1868  with  the 
immigrant  of  1849,  he  says:  “  The  immi¬ 
grants  of  1868  will  assume  no  such  order  as 
did  these  pioneers.  They  will  come  to  a 
country  already  dotted  over  with  homes, 
even  more  attractive  than  those  of  earlier 
days.  There  are  cities,  towns,  schools, 
churches,  highways,  vineyards,  orchards  and 
farms;  while  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
reduced  far  below  the  prevailing  rates  in 
many  of  the  Atlantic  States.  And,  with  all 
these  advantages,  the  chances  of  success  in 
any  industrial  calling  have  hardly  been 
reduced  at  all.  Wages  are  not  so  high,  but 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  cheapened  more 


ifornia,  he  says:  “The  vast  net  work  of  1 than  the  cost  of  labor.  The  few  opportuni- 
ditches  in  the  central  counties  has  inaugura-  ties  for  sudden  fortunes  may  not  be  so  appar- 
’ed  a  system  of  irrigation  which  may  some  ent;  neither  are  the  risks  of  failure  so  great.” 
day  be  almost  as  indispensable  to  the  farms,  This  alludes  especially  to  California,  but  it 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  dry  uplands  is  rapidly  becoming  equally  true  for  all  the 
as  to  the  placer  diggings.  No  purely  agri-  inhabited  or  inhabitable  portions  of  the  Pa- 
cultural  interest  could  bear  the  expense  of  cific  slope.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely 
constructing  these  immense  ditches,  some  oi  said  that  the  occupation  and  development  of 
which  range  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  in  length  that  portion  of  our  country  are  among  the 
and  cost  singly  several  hundred  thousand  wonders  of  history. 

*kv  '  -  - - - - — _ — _ 


EOME  MISSIONS. 


Some  of  tlie  friends  cf  Home  Missions 
have  feared  that  the  Committee  have  be¬ 
stowed  too  much  attention  on  the  Pacific 
Slope.  The  following  letter  shows  how  they 
view  the  subject  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  from  Rev.  James 
A.  Skinner,  late  Tutor  in  Hamilton  College, 

I  who  went  out  to  California  last  Spring. 
The  tide  of  population  is  setting  towards  the 
Pacific  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Ministers 
I  are  also  offering  to  go  to  California,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  &c.,  but  where  are  the  means  to 
send  them?  Onr  friends  must  rally  to  this 
enterprise  or  ripening  harvests  will  be  left 
ungathered.  Mr.  Skinner’s  letter  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


i 
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I  am  stirred  up  by  a  statement  received 
this  morning,  that  some  one  has  been  urging 
you  ?iot  to  send  raen  to  California.  I  pray 
you,  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  for  the  honor 
of  our  Master,  not  to  heed  this  counsel.  My 
honest,  hearty  conviction  is  that  there  is  no 
field  under  your  care,  where  generous  help 
will  be  so  promptly  rewarded  as  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  I  am  in  every  way  most  gladly  disap¬ 
pointed,  so  far  as  opportunity  for  preaching, 
attention  to  the  Word,  desire  to  help  the 
cause,  and  every  temporal  interest  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

I  hear  it  is  said  that  $1800  will  be  re¬ 
quired  here  to  support  a  man  for  a  year. 
There  are  twenty-six  church-members  here 
— Presbyterians,  I  mean.  They  will  give 
$600  a  year,  on  which  I  shall  live  without 
calling  on  you  for  more.  Next  year  they 
will  be  able  to  increase  the  amour, k  At  Red 


Bid!  they  monti,  wtiick  ougtlt 

to  keep  a  man  and  his  wife.  I  do  not  know 
whether  expenses  are  much  higher  there 
than  here,  or  not.  At  Visalia  they  have  of¬ 
fered  repeatedly  to  support  a  good  preacher 
well.  -  made  a  great  mistake  in  de¬ 

clining  the  call  to  Oakland.  It  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  place,  and  no  town  in  the  8  bids  so 
fair  for  the  future  as  that.  The  completion 
cf  the  railroad  pier,  and  consequent  regular¬ 
ity  of  passage  has  given  an  impulse  to  the 
town  which  is  wonderful.  Many  families 
are  moving  from  Ban  Francisco  thus  Fall 
and  more  will  go  in  the  Spite g.  Both  of 
the  young  ladies  schools  are  full  and  every¬ 
thing  bids  fair  to  succeed  in  both  Churches 

— Congregational  and  Presbyterian.  - - — 

missed  it  in  not  coming  there.  I  spent  the 
last  Sabbath  there,  and  Bro.  Wals worth 
preached  here  for  mo,  so  I  have  had  some 
opportunity  of  judging  of  truth. 

Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  am  glad  I  came 
out  here,  though  my  sickness  has  prevent¬ 
ed  me  from  preaching  aa  much  as  I  hoped. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  i 
<!  Young  People’s  Home  Missionary  Socks-  j 
ty”  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  is  from  the  wife  of  a 
missionary  who  has  long  been  in  the  West, 
whose  feet  have  “failed,”  as  she  says,  in 
the  service  of  the  Muster,  for  she  is  now  a  j 
confirmed  and  almost  helpless  invalid: 

Very  Dear  Friends :  The  distance  from  | 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  Cairo,  Ill.,  is  about 
equal  to  the  distance  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
to  the  little  cottage  where  I  now  write. 
No  one  Who  has  never  been  permitted  to 
glide  down  upon  this  Father  of  Waters  be- 
tween  the  two  first  named  points,  and  gazed 
upon  its  scenery  as  revealed  by  the  light  oi 


day,  or  meditated  upon  its  grandeur  be¬ 
neath  the  starry  vault  upon  an  open  deck 
at  the  hushed  hour  of  midnight,  can  imag¬ 
ine  the  scope,  variety,  and  richness  of  these 
surroundings.  One  feels  that  they  have 
here  sufficient  latitude  upon  which  to  plant 
a  mighty  empire.  Still  this  comprehends 
but  a  small  portion  of  our  “  Western  Mission¬ 
ary  Field.  ’  ’  But  they  mark  the  parallels  be¬ 
tween  which  my  own  feet  have  wandered 
and  failed.  Yes;  and  ii  oomes,  too,  within 
the  scope  of  that  enterprise  which  your 
dear  Association  was  organized  to  assist. 

O  beautiful  garden  of  the  world!  How  doth 
thy  budding  loveliness  droop  and  thy  choic¬ 
est  plants  wither,  while  war  wastes  our  life! 

Bat,  my  friends,  wa  must  not  hang  our 
harps  on  the  willows.  This  is  the  time  for 
action.  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant  has  his 
tent  pitched  still  within  our  borders.  Of 
this  fact  the  distilling  mercy-drops,  here 
and  there,  bear  us  testimony.  There  is  a 
deep-toned  earnestness  prevailing  here, 
which  will  be  made  more  apparent  when 
the  din  of  warfare  has  passed  away. 
Tne  Invisible,  with  noiseless  tread,  is  mark¬ 
ing  his  own,  and  far  beneath  the  battling 
elements  of  these  spirit-stirring  times,  God 
is  ripening  a  seed  upon  this  fertile  soil,  and 
maturing  a  harvest  for  his  own  garner. 
How  precious  to  the  Christian  is  the  tri¬ 
al  of  his  faith.  For  this  end  Abraham  must 
toil  up  the  mount  with  the  idol  of  his  heart, 
and  Peter  must  walk  upon  the  water  at 
midnight  Bet  a  just  God  stood  by  the 
altar  to  preserve  its  treasure,  and  a  loving 
Jesus  controlled  the  waves  of  the  sm,  and 
his  promise  is  recorded  for  the  protection 
of  all  who  are  called  to  meet  extremities. 
Your  Association  has  stood  by  our  cause 
nobly,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  I  have  no 
doubt. 

These  times  are  creating  wants  through 
all  the  homes  of  your  missionaries.  The 
big  feet  and  the  little  feet  have  wants,  and 
all  the  way  from  the  feet  to  the  head  there 
are  wants.  A  spool  oi  cotton  even,  or  a 
yard  of  muslin,  wiil  supply  a  want,  and 
start  a  flow  of  gratitude  in  the  heart.  A 
missionary  held  a  tiny  thing  ih  her  hand, 
whila  tears  danced  in  her  eyes,  as  she  ex¬ 
claimed  “  Only  see — a  cup  for  Charlie  ;  just 
what  he  so  much  needs.”  The  c?.p  was  a 
littie  fanciful,  and  pleased  the  child  all  the 
more-comforted  him  for  months.  But  now 
the  earth  is  fresh  over  Charlie's  grave,  and 
the  cap  is  a  treasure  in  that  missionary’s 
family;  but  the  gentle  friend  that  made  it 
dreamed  not  of  its  mission  of  love.  8o  will 
it  be  with  your  timely  offering.  Your  re¬ 
cord  will  also  bfi  ot>  hint. 

Iks  Other  Branch.— A  late  number  of  T/ie 
Pacific ,  speaking  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
I  Church,  Ban  Francisco,  says  :  “A  week  or  so 
'ago,  th9  Rev.  Mr.  Bayles,  the  talented  and 
beloved  young  minister  who  is  supplying 
Dr.  Anderson’s  pulpit  during  his  visit  East, 
commenced  a  subscription,  hoping  that  he  ! 
might  possibly  be  enabled  to  accomplish 
the  gigantic  undertaking  of  freeing  the 
Church  entirely  from  its  burden  of  debt. 
The  result  was  happy  in  the  extreme. 
Through  the  princely  liberality  of  many 
members  of  the  congregation,  the  debt, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  was  cancelled,  and  we  believe  we 
I  can  say  that  the  beautiful  church  on  Stock  - 
j  ton  street  stands  to-day  without  a  dollar  of 
j  debt.” - Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  late  of  the  ! 


Market- street  Dutch  Church,  Em  been  call” 
ed  to  the  Westminster  Church,  late  Dr. 

McCarty’s. - The  Second  Presbyterian 

Church  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  in  connection  with 
the  Presbytery  of  Erie,  v;as  organized  on 
the  20th  of  October.  Forty  eight  members 
were  received  ;  the  majority  of  them  on 
certificate  from  the  Church  of  which  the 


Key.  J.  R.  Findley  is  pastor. 


/ 


Th8  Churches  in  California. — From  the  last 
Pacific  we  clip  several  items  of  interest. 
“The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Sonora  have 
unanimously  called  Rev.  W.  W.  Martin, 
their  present  acting  pastor,  and  increased 
his  salary.  During  the  five  months  of  Mr. 
Martin’s  residence  at  Sonora  the  eongrega^ 
tion  has  grown  rapidly,  and  that  which  is 
especially  gratifying,  it  has  been  augmented! 
largely  from  those  who  have  not  been  ini 
the  habit  of  attending  any  Church  service. 

The  Sabbath  school  has  trebled.” - “  Our 

Eastern  brethren  are  pretty  muck  amazed 
when  they  road  that  the  New  School  Pres-i 
byterian  Church  in  Virginia  City  ‘pro- 1 
poses  to  raise  $500  a  month  to  pay  expen¬ 
ses,’  especially  when  they  think  that  those' 
dollars  are  all  in  gold.  We  would  caution 
our  brethren  of  Nevada  against  sending 
home  these  large  gold  figures,  leBt  our 
i  Home  Missionary  Secretaries  should  fail  to 

send  us  any  funds.” - A  writer  who  dates 

at  Victoria,  V.  I.,  Dec.  24th,  says:  “The 
First  Presbyterian  Ohuroh  has  lately  open¬ 
ed  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  is 
the  finest  Church  in  the  city,  and  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  gothic  architecture.  The 
Presbyterians  are  about  to  dedicate  another 
church  in  New  Westminster,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  it  is  said  they  purpose  to  erect  a 
second  place  of  worship  in  this  city  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  min¬ 
ister  of  which  has  lately  arrived.” - The  I 

contributions  of  the  California  Churohe3  to 
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,  PROGRESS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A  Correspondent  of  the  Pacific ,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Bloomfield,  Sonoma  coun- 
ty,  California,  and  speaking  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  condition  of  that  place  and  the 
surrounding  country,  says: 

“The  Rev.  A.  Fairbairn  has  recentij 
been  called  to  preach  in  the  section  of  coun¬ 
try  lying  along  the  coast,  from  Duncan’s 
Mills,  at  the  mouth  of  Russian  River,  to 
the  town  of  Tomales,  on  Tomales  Bay,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  twenty  miles;  and  he  is  la¬ 
bouring  with  much  hope  of  success.  At 
Tomales  a  subscription  of  $2000  has  been 
raised  towards  the  erection  of  a  Presbyterian  ! 
church:  and  there  are  strong  hopes  on. 
tertained  that  before  another  year  rolls 
away  the  church  will  be  built.  At  this 
place  (Bloomfield)  and  Valley  Ford,  a  town 
four  miles  west,  brother  Wylie  is  labouring 
with  great  acceptance  and  success.  Brother 
Wylie  is  lately  from  Princeton,  and  shows 
that  he  did  not  idle  away  his  time  in  the 
literary  and  theological  institutions  of  that 
far-famed  place.  The  consequence  is,  that 
he  is  preaching  to  large  and  interested  con¬ 
gregations.  The  Presbyterians  here  are 


hoping  to  erect  a  costly  church  edifice,  one 
intelligent  and  liberal  man  offering  to  head 
the  subscription  with  $1000.  I  have  re¬ 
served  to  the  last  a  brief  account  of  the 
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communion  service  last  Sabbath,  at  what  is- 
called  ‘Two  Rock  Presbyterian  Church,’ 
about  eight  miles  cast  of  Bloomfield :  where 
the  good  people  came  forward  so  liberally 
about  two  years  ago,  and  erected  a  house  of 
worship  costing  $3500;  and  where  brother 
Frazer,  the  devoted  pastor  and  effective  and 
pungent  preacher,  expounded  the  gospel  of 
salvation  to  a  highly  respectable  and  intelli¬ 
gent  congregation.  Agreeably  to  a  time- 
honoured  custom,  preaching  commenced  on 
Friday  evening  preceding  the  Sabbath, 
continued  on  Saturday,  and  lasted  until 
Monday  morning.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Wylie 
and  Fairbairn  assisted  the  pastor.  The 
lively  oracles  were  faithfully  unfolded. 
Christ  crucified  and  enthroned  was  held 
up;  believers  were  edified,  and  the  uncon¬ 
verted  made  to  feel  the  force  of  the  blessed 
doctrines  of  grace.  A  number  united  with  ( 
the  church  by  letter,  and  others,  we  have 
good  reason  to  hope,  are  anxiously  inquir¬ 
ing  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.” 


[CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN.] 

Bloomfield,  Sonoma  Co.,  California,  > 
August  20th,  180-1 .  J 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  allow  one, 
who  but  lately  left  the  feet  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  teachers,  to  speak  a  word  to  his 
young  brethren  in  the  ministry  in  be¬ 
half  of  this  far  distant  coast  ?  I  feel 
convinced,  if  my  own  experience  may 
bo  allowed  as  a  test,  that  there  is  much 
ignorance  in  the  minds  of  Christians  in 
tho  Eastern  States,  as  to  the  wants  of  | 
the  field  in  this  distant  part  of  our 
Lord’s  vineyard.  Never,  in  the  brief 
history  of  our  Church  upon  this  coast, 
has  there  been  a  more  pressing  call  for 
labourers  than  at  this  hour. 

Other  denominations  arc  awake  to  the 
importance  of  breaking  ground  early  in 
the  numerous  small  towns  and  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  springing  up  all  along 
these  shores,  from  the  Columbia  to  Cape 
St.  Lucas.  Our  own  beloved  Church 
is,  however,  far  in  the  back-ground,  and 
that  mainly  for  two  reasons.  First, 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  active,  diligent, 
bard-working,  good  young  men,  full  of 
faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost — hopeful 
men,  prayerful  men.  Such  men  are 
needed  hero  in  large  numbers ;  they 
must  he  sent  us,  if  our  own  dear  Church 
would  hold  her  ground  on  the  Pacific. 
Without  such  a  reinforcement  imme¬ 
diately,  we  must  see  many  most  favour¬ 
able  openings  left  to  languish  without 
any  preached  gospel,  or  witness  other 
denominations  taking  possession  of  a 
field  which  the  people  themselves  are 
anxious  our  Church  should  occupy. 

Second.  There  is  a  want  of  interest 
in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
herself.  This  becomes  very  apparent 
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to  us,  who  here  upon  the  ground  witness  ; 
the  zeal,  enterprise,  and  success  of  other 
churches. 

In  consideration  of  these  things,  then, 
will  not  such  of  our  young  brethren  as 
are  qualified,  offer  themselves  for  this 
great  work?  Come  here,  my  brethren, 
where  men  are  perishing  for  the  bread  of 
life.  Here,  where  the  Church  is  young, 
and  you  may  hope  to  grow  up  with  it, 
and  to  grow  old  with  it.  For  a  while 
you  may  have  to  endure  hardness,  and 
do  frontier  work;  but  in  a  little  while, 
with  God’s  blessing  attending  your  faith¬ 
ful  efforts,  your  infant  churches  will  be¬ 
come  mother  churches,  and  you  your¬ 
selves  will  rejoice  over  a  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  nurtured  and  admonished  in  the 
Church,  the  family,  and  the  Sabbath- 
school.  And  in  consideration  of  these 
things,  will  not  our  brethren  in  the 
Eastern  churches  awake  to  a  prayerful  i 
interest  in  this  momentous  affair?  Will 
the  Church  be  aroused  to  feel  for  the 
thousands  of  her  children  who  are  scat¬ 
tered  in  this  great  wilderness,  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd?  Will  the  Church 
not  only  continue  instant  in  prayer  for 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  those  of  her 
sons  who  already  occupy  her  borders, 
but  will  she  see  to  it  that  the  supply  of 
working-men  on  this  coast  be  somewhat 
more  commensurate  with  the  demand  ? 

J  fij  W. 

SYNOD  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

San  F KANcrsco,  Cal.,  October  10,  1864. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  past  week  has  been 
the. religious  Anniversary  Week  of  this  city, 
during  which  were  held  the  annua!  meetings 
of  the  Synods  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Old  and  New-school,  and  in 
our  “  Brooklyn,”  (Oakland,)  across  the  Bay, 
and  opposite  to  our  city,  the  General  Associa¬ 
tion  (Congregational)  of  California. 

It  is  my  place  to  give  a  resume  of  the  do¬ 
ings  particularly  of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific, 
Old-school  Presbyterian.  This  body  met  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Stockton 
street,  on  Tuesday,  October  4th,  and  was 
opened  with  a  sermon  by.  the-  last  Moderator, 

1  the  Rev.  P.  V.  Veeder,  of  Napa,  from  Acts  ix. 
27.  The  Rev.  R.  Ilapperhett,  D.  D.,  was 
chosen  Moderator  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
Dr.  Phelps,  Temporary  Clerk.  About  one- 
half  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod  were  pres- 
J  eut,  and  only  four  ruling  elders.  The  Pres¬ 
byteries  of  Oregon  and  Puget  Sound  were  not 
represented.  A  full  Synod  would  embrace 
|  about  seventy  clerical  and  lay  members. 

There  were  pre.-ent  from  the  Presbytery  of 
California,  C.  Wadsworth,  D.D,  A.  Williams, 
F.  Buel,  A.  W  Loomis,  S.  T.  Wells,  John 
Edwards,  E  J.  Vail,  II.  R  Avery,  Benjamin 
J.  Low,  II.  H.  Dobbirs,  ministers;  and  N. 
Gray,  J-  U.  Thornton,  E  R.  Hawley,  ruling 
elders.  .From  the  Presbytery  of  Stockton, 
George  Burr owes,  D.D. ,  R".  McCullough,  W. 
C.  Mosher,  J.  Phelps,  D  D.,  N.  B.  Klink,  W. 
II.  Cain,  R.  Ilappersett,  D.D.,  ministers. 
From  the  Presbytery  of  Benicia,  A.  Fuirbairn, 
P.  V.  Veeder,  Thomas  Fraser,  James  S.  "Wy¬ 
lie,  James  S.  Macdonald,  ministers;  Robert 
Andrews,  ruling  elder. 


The  Rev.  II.  S.  Huntington,  of  the  Synod 
of  Albany;  the  Rev.  G.  J.  Mingins,  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Fackler,  of  the  Synod  of  Upper  Missouri,  were 
admitted  to  seats  as  corresponding  members, 
together  with  others  from  ecclesiastical  bodies 
on  this  coast,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Ken¬ 
dall,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  New-school  Pres¬ 
byterian  Committee  of  Missions. 

lhe  usual  loutine  business  of  the  Synod 
was  attended  to ;  hut  besides,  a  special  con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  measures  for  increas- 
Itig  the  means  of  enlargement  to  our  opera¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  the  departments  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  Church  Extension,  and  Education. 

.  -^ie  meeting  of  the  Synod  proved  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  special  interest,  on  account  of  the  spirit 
of  earnestness  which  animated  it,  and  a  good 
degiee  of  important  business  which  was  trans¬ 
acted.  Chief  among  the  subjects  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  ot  the  body  were  matters 
relating  to  me  enlargement  of  the  means  for 
advancing  the  cause  of  religion  on  this  coast, 
through  agencies  of  the  Boards  of  Missions, 
Education,  and  Church  Extension.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject  of  missions  on  this 
coast  was  peculiarly  interesting.  The  Mode¬ 
rator,  Dr.  Ilappersett,  leaving  the  chair  tem¬ 
porarily,  introduced  the  subject,  and  after  an 
expression  of  his  views,  moved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  into 
consideration,  and  report  a  scheme.  The  mo¬ 
tion  being  seconded,  other  members  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  discussion.  Ou  the  one  hand  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  hitherto  what  had 
been  done  by  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
individual  churches  of  this  coast  had  been  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  field.  As  to  the 
plan  of  supplying  the  existing  need,  there 
were  different  opinions.  A  few  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  evidently  desired  to  secure  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  agency  with  special  powers  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  Others, 
considering  the  difficulties  connected  with  any 
independent  scheme,  and  fearing  that  its  adop¬ 
tion  might  lead  to  untoward  consequences, 
wished  to  conform  our  plan  to  the  general  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  Church,  and  bring  it  into  entire 
harmony  with  that  system.  The  latter  view 
prevailed  in  the  body,  and  the  committee  was 
authorized  with  only  general  powers,  it  being 
understood  that  the  services  its  members  may 
render  should  be  without  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tion. 


The  following  is  the  amended  paper  adopted 
by  the  Synod  with  reference  to  Missions  and 
Church  Extension : 

“Resolved,  1.  That  a  Standing  Committee 
he  now  appointed,  whose  business  it  shall  be 
to  hold  correspondence  with  the  Boards  of 
Missions  and  Church  Extension ;  to  procure 
both  men  and  means  to  supply  our  destitutions 
with  the  preached  word;  to  ascertain  our 
wants,  and  to  obtain  from  our  churches  more 
regular  and  liberal  contributions  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ministry  aud  the  erection  of 
churches,  and  to  take  all  fitting  and  proper 
means  to  enlarge  our  work  upon  this  coast. 

11  Resolved,  2.  That  this  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  three  ministers  and 
two  laymen,  who  shall  serve  for  a  synodical 
year. 

“ Resolved ,  3.  That  this  committee  shall 
consist  of  the  following  persons,  viz: — R.  Hap- 
persett,  D.D?,  C.  Wadsworth,  D.D,  F.  Buel, 
R.  II.  Waller,  J.  B.  Roberts.” 

The  minute  on  Education  passed  by  the 
Synod  is  a3  follows: 

“  Whereas,  There  are  now  some  five  young 
men  within  our  bounds  looking  to  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  desiring  to  enter  it,  and  some  of 


these  are  kept  back  on  account  of  a  want  of 
pecuniary  means;  and  it  is  highly  important 
that  all  young  men  who  are  providentially 
called  to  this  great  work  in  this  region,  should 
receive  all  possible  needed  encouragement; 
therefore,  _  .  .  , 

“Resolved,  That  a  Committee  on  Ministerial 
Education  he  appointed  to  promote  this  great 
interest,  and  to  report  some  plan  of  action  to 
the  Svnod  at  its  next  annual  meeting.” 

The  Moderator  appointed  on  this  committee 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wells,  Williams,  and  Buel, 
and  ruling  elder  N.  Gray. 

The  union  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Synod  of  Alta,  California,  in 
the  Howard  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  latter  body,  proved  a 
most  grateful  interchange  of  fraternal  senti¬ 
ment.  There  was  music  in  it,  the  musio  of 
the  soul,  a  delightful  harmony,  a  free-flowing 
of  words  of  reciprocal  esteem  ami  well-wish¬ 
ing,  a  renewal  of  the  choirs  of  David  in  an* 

California  Items.  —  Rev.  A.  E.  Kiitredge, 
after  laboring  eix  months  with  the  Howard 
street  Presbyterian  Church  of  San  Francis- 
1  c~>,  has  signified  his  acceptance  cf  their  call. 
,  The  Pacific  says  :  “A  very  large  congrega- 
i  tion  has  gathered  about  him.  He  has  in¬ 
fused  his  own  life  and  warmth  into  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  the  Sand  iy  school  has  be- 
>  come  very  large,  its  average  attendance 
!  having  been  in  the  last  month  358.  We 
i  have  been  specially  ghd  to  know  that  the 
!  Holy  Spirit  has  blessed  these  various  labors, 

;  10  persons  having  united  with  the  Church 
at  the  last  communion,  nine  of  whom  joined 
by  profession.”  Mr.  Kittredge  started  for 
the  States  on  July  25,  intending  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  his  people  about  six  months.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  understood  that  the 
betement  of  a  now  house  of  worship  is  to 
be  completed,  so  as  to  bo  ready  on  his  re¬ 
turn. - Ilev.  Eli  Corwin,  pastor  of  one  of 

the  Churches  in  Honolulu,  arrived  in  3an 
Francisco  on  Saturday,  July  9.  He  came 
for  health,  recreation,  and  ob  nervation.  Mr. 
Corwin  was  formerly  the  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ckuieh  at  San  Jose.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Chaich  in  Oakland,  says  The  Pacific, 
is  being  removed  from  its  old  and  familiar 
site  on  Sixth  street  to  Broadway,  east  side, 

|  above  Twelfth,  it  is  to  be  furnished  with 
j  a  basement  and  a  steeple,  and  otherwise 
improved. 


The  post  office  address  of  the  Ilev. 
James  S.  Wylie  is  Bloomfield,  Sonoma 

county,  California.  ...  , 

The  p03t  office  address  of  the  Lev.  Lich- 

ard  Wylie  is  Corvallis,  Oregon.  •  _ 


California. — Rev.  C.  0.  Wallace,  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Assembly’s  Committee  of 
Home  Missions  to  Piacerville,  arrived  per 
steamer  at  San  Franeiaoo  on  the  last  day  of 

February. - Rev.  P.  G.  Buchanan  has 

been  commissioned  to  labor  at  Watsonville. 


ihv.  Mr.  Martin,  who  left  Woodbriclge,  N.  -J.,  last 
year,  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Columbia,  California,  has  beea  greatly  blessed  in  his 
labors  at  the  latter  place.  A  new  house  of  worship 
is  erected,  and  what  is  better,  the  spiritual  house  is 
built  up.  Many  souls  are  turning  to  the  Lord. 

- Jt  *  ~  -j*  - - - 

% 

The  Pacific  States. — We  notice  by  our  last 1 
papers  that  Rev  J,  A.  Benton  was  installed 
Pastor  of  the  2d  Congregational  Church. 


San  Francisco,  on  the  221  of  May;  Also  that 
Rev.  W.  O.  Anderson,  D.D.,  long  stated 
supply  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  May  announced  his 
final  resignation.  He  left  for  the  States  on 
the  13th  of  June.  Rev.  W.  C.  Baylis,  who 
occupied  the  pulpit  during  Dr.  Anderson’s 
late  sojourn  at  the  East,  takes  his  place,  i 

permanently  it  is  presumed - The  new  - 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Portland,  Oregon, 
was  dedicated  on  the  20th  ult.  Lob  and 
building  cost  $20,000, 

— - :1 — - 

[For  The  Evangelist. 

THE  SYNOD  GF  ALTA  CALIFORNIA. 

Letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  “Constitution,”  I 
Lat.  9d.  58m.  N.,  Long.  SGd.  24m.  W„  Oct.  24,  1864.  f 

The  Synod  of  Alta  California  closed  its 
sessions  the  10th  iust.  The  last  little  duties 
preliminary  to  my  leaving  for  home  on  the 
13th,  prevented  my  writing  you  then,  and 
any  one  who  has  been  to  sea  can  readily  un¬ 
derstand  why  I  was  unable  to  write  the  first  i 
few  days  out.  Having  now  partially  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  lassitude  of  sea-sickness,  I 
will  attempt  what  I  expect  to  be  the  last  let¬ 
ter  of  my  trip. 

The  attendance  of  the  members  of  Synod 
was  good,  though  some  of  the  distant  mem¬ 
bers  were  unable  to  attend  on  account  o.r  the 
exp.  nae,  for  travelling  expenses  in  that  conn-  j 
try  are  enormous.  I  paid  in  one  instance  ! 
$25  in  gold  stage  fare  for  seventy-five  miles. 
Dr.  Pierson,  of  Brooklyn,  was  elected  mod¬ 
erator,  and  Revs.  Jas.  A.  Skinner  and  W.  W. 
Martin  clerks,  and  the  meetings  of  the  body 
were  marked  with  great  spirituality  and  har¬ 
mony.  So  many  members  of  the  Synod 
were  new — not  less  titan  ten  had  entered  the  j 
body  within  the  last  year  and  a  half — that  it 
was  clearly  possible;  that  very  different  opin¬ 
ions  might  be  entertained  by  the  late  comers 
and  those  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  bur¬ 
den  of  the  day.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  oc¬ 
curred  to  mar  the  good  feeling  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  counsels  of  those  who  had  had 
long  experience  of  California  life,  though 
sometimes  disheartening,  had  due  weight 
with  those  who  had  just  come  among  them, 
while,  in  turn,  their  courage  and  zeal,  fresh  i 
from  Eastern  revivals,  and  the  latest  phases 
of  religious  life  in  the  Eastern  churches, 
were  welcomed  by  all  in  this  new  country, 
and  in  the  youngest  of  all  our  Synods.  The 
idea,  which  I  was  told  had  been  entertained 
by  many,  that  revivals  could  not  be  expected 
in  California  as  at  the  East,  owing  to  the 
utter  worldliness  of  its  adult  population, 
happily,  is  losing  ground.  Revivals  have 
been  enjoyed  the  past  year  in  some  of  our 
,  congregations,  and  others  are  now  reported 
as  never  having  been  in  a  more  hopeful  con¬ 
dition.  And  I  think  the  brethren  returned  j 
to  their  home3  determined  to  make  a  more 
resolute  onset  on  tho  works  of  darkness,  and 


encouraged  to  labor  and  hope  for  the  con 
version  of  their  people. 

The  material  prosperity  reported  in  Synod 
was  also  highly  encouraging  ;  two  church 
edifices  (of  brick),  among  the  very  best  out 
of  San  Francisco,  have  been  dedicated 
during  the  year,  two  others  are  in  process  of 
Construction,  still  another  has  undergone  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs,  and  lots  have  been  secured 
for  tbe  erection  of  a  new  house  of  worship 
for  the  Howard  street  congregation,  San 
Francisco. 

TSie  Rt-poii  on  E«5ncati©n 

called  attention  to  the  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  which  the  Synod  is  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
terested.  While  there  are  no  facilities  for 
the  complete  education  of  young  men  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  ministry,  and  very  few  young 
men  have  had  their  attention  called  to  the 
subject,  the  churches  and  ministers  are  not 
indifferent,  and  foundations  have  been  laid 
having  that-  object  in  view. 

There  is  one  painful  fact  connected  with 
this  matter,  namely  :  that  so  many  of  our  ex- , 
eellent  brethren  are  withdrawn  from  the  ac¬ 
tive  duties  of  the  ministry  and  devoted  to 
teaching.  Nothing,  I  am  sure,  could  be  fur¬ 
ther  from  their  wish  ;  but  there  is  a  little 
danger  that  the  younger  men  will  become 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  teaching  is  a 
higher  calling  than  preaching,  which  would 
be  both  a  mistake  and  a  misfortune.  It 
would  seem  somewhat  different  if  ministers 
were  abundant,  or  if  the  verdict  of  the 
churches  had  been  against  these  men  as 
preachers,  which  is  not  the  case.  They  are 
all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  commanding  important  fields  of 
labor  in  the  ministry.  But  xtev.  Mr.  W  illey, 
the  acting  President  of  the  College  at  Oak¬ 
land,  evidently  could  not  give  due  attention 
to  the  interests  of  that  youthful  institution 
and  a  parish  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Bray- 
ton,  who  has  charge  of  the  boys’  school 
there,  lias  never  felt  equal  to  the  charge  oi 
a  congregation  on  account  of  his  health. 
But  he  has  a  fine  class  of  young  Califor¬ 
nians  in  his  school,  fifteen  of  whom  are  pre 
paring  for  College.  Mr.  Walsworth,  inter¬ 
ested  in  female  education,  has  found  his  la¬ 
bors  in  connection  with  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  the  “Pacific  Female 
College,”  of  which  I  have  spoken  m  some 
previous  letter,  so  arduous  that  he  has  been 
constrained  to  resign  his  pastoral  charge, 
while  Messrs.  Harmon  and  McClure,  both 
teachers  in  the  same  institution,  find  satis¬ 
factory  reasons  ior  the  course  they  hare 
f  3  rmm,  Y,-itkout  attaching  blame  to 

*«*^  ***•?- 
loeneies  of  education  have  seemed  to  de¬ 
mand  the  time  and  abilities  of  so  many 
1  acceptable  preachers. 


TSie  Country .—Tlie  Wine  Qacstisn. 

The  country  called  forth  a  series  of  well 
written  resolutions  which  showed  that  the 
heart  of  our  Church  in  California  is  sound 
to  the  core  on  that  question.  While  many 
have  been  disposed  to  say  of  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  in  which  the  country  is  now  engaged, 

“  This  is  no  affair  of  ours,  let  them  settle  it 
at  the  East and  several  ministers  have  not 
escaped  suspicion  that  their  sympathies  are 
on  the  wrong  side  in  this  great  controversy, 
our  ministers  present  a  bold  front,  and  to  a 
man  are  true  to  the  Union  and  the  integrity 
of  the  States. 

A  report  on  Public  Morals  brought  out 
a  discussion  on  the  Wine  Question.  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  a  land  of  grapes.  Its  plains,  foot¬ 
hills,  and  mountains,  all  seem  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  It  could 
easily  furnish  wine  for  the  whole  world. 
Some  persons  here  as  in  the  Eastern  States, 
contend  that  the  preventive  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  in  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  light  and  native  wines 
— affirming  in  some  wine-drinking  countries 
there  is  very  little  drunkenness,  therefore 
they  encourage  grape-culture  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  using  of  wine.  On  the  other  hand 
are  many  who  abate  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of 
their  long-cherished  principles  of  temper¬ 
ance,  and  who  look  for  only  the  worst 
results  from  the  proposed  experiment,  and  | 
anticipate  nothing  from  it  but  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  drunkenness.  Unfortunately  for 
the  advocates  of  the  new  theory  the  wines 
of  California  are  not  light  wines.  The  sac¬ 
charine  matter  in  the  grape  of  California  is 
so  abundant  that  the  wines  thereof  are 
charged  with  pi  unusual  amount  of  alcohol, 
and  no  winc3  are  more  capable  of  making 
(themselves  felt  than  those  of  that  State. 

1  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  0.  S.  and  N. 

8 ,  naturally  occupied  a  large  share  of  tne 
attention  of  Synod.  But  as  it  was  mainly  j 
directed  to  the  necessities  oi  the  field  and 
methods  of  meeting  them,  without  anything 
of  particular  interest  which  will  not  be  laid 
before  the  Committee  in  another  form,  i  will 
not  detain  you  now  with  the  details. 

Foreign  Missions  and  Systematic  Lencu- 
cence,  both  of  which  subjects  have  been 
o-reatly  neglected  in  California,  also  came  m 
for  their  proper  share  of  consideration. 
The  “Monthly  Concert,”  which  lias  rot 
been  generally  established  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  poorly  attended  in  all  such  cases, 
was  earnestly  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
Synod  by  some  of  tlie  brethren. 

There  was  one  feature  of  this  meeting  oi 
Synod  both  interesting  and  novel,  which 
must  not  omit  to  mention,  namely  :  a  Inion 
meeting  of  the  “New  School  an^  ,  . 

School  ”  Synods  in  California.  The  Syno(  1 


the  Pacific  (O.  S.)  being  in  session  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Alta 
California,  a  joint  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Howard-street  church  for  the  expression  and 
cultivation  of  mutual  friendly  regards  and 
Christian  fellowship.  Several  speeches  were 
made  by  different  members  of  the  two 
bodies,  in  which  the  spirit  of  unity  and  con¬ 
fidence  seemed  to  be  so  strong,  and  so  many 
good  reasons  were  presented  why  all  Presby¬ 
terians  on  this  coast  should  be  in  one  body, 

I  that  nothing  s.eemed  more  legitimate  than  to 
memorialize  the  next  General  Assemblies] 
asking  them  to  become  one,  that  all  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  bodies  occupying  the  same  terri¬ 
tory,  may  ‘become  one  also.  Hence  such  ^ 
memorials  were*  presented  and  adopted  j 
by  both  Synods,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  , 
the  Stated”  Clerks  of  the  two  Assemblies  in 
due  time. 

It  was  gravely  charged  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  lay  in  the  existence 
of  the  “  Boards  "  of  the  two  Assemblies,  but 
I  promptly  informed  them  that  our  Assem¬ 
bly  had  no  Boards  but  only  “  Committees,” 
and  therefore  that  the  only  difficulty  lay  in 
the  “  other  branch  ”  ! 

Tiie  Otlier  Dcnominaticr.3. 

Remaining  to  attend  our  Synod,  also  fur¬ 
nished  me  the  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  what  the  other  denomina¬ 
tions  are  doing  in  California.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific.  I  attended 
some  of  its  deliberations  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  its  members,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  how  clearly  they  apprehended 
and  attempted  to  meet  all  the  demands 
which  were  made  upon  them  as  a  denomi¬ 
nation. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  recently  elected  Bishop 
Clark,  was  held  in  San  Francisco  just  before 
tlie  meetings  of  the  Synods.  This  is,  as  in 
all  new  countries,  a  large  and  influential 
body.  They  reported  4000  members  in  the  , 
churches — a  slight  falling  off  since  last  year, 
and  seventy-seven  churches,  a  loss  of  nine 
since  last  year’s  report. 

The  Baptist  Conference  met  at  Santa 
Clara  about  the  same  time.  I  was  permitted 
to  look  in  upon  them  a  single  session  only. 

I  found  they  had  about  sixty  churches  on 
the  coast,  and  had  received  considerable  ac¬ 
cession  to  their  ministerial  strength  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  Congregationalists  met  at  the  same 
time  at  Oakland.  I  was  not  able  to  attend 
any  of  their  deliberations.  But  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  all  these  bodies  were  largely  re¬ 
ported  by  the  daily  press.  From  these  re¬ 
ports  and  from  intercourse  with  brethren  of  , 
these  various  bodies,  I  saw  that  earnest  and 
excellent  ministers  are  in  them  all— that 


they  are  all  praying  for  revivals  of  religion, 
which  they  confess  the  churches  of  Califor-  j 
nia  need  more  than  all  things  else.  In  all  j 
this  I  saw’  hope  for  the  Pacific  Slope,  and 
took  encouragement  from  it,  as  well  as  from 
past  success,  to  believe  that  this  portion  of 
our  country,  so  remarkable  for  material  re  - 
sources,  may  yet  become  equally  renowned 
for  the  institutions  and  power  of„ religion. 


[For  The  Evakgeei3T.  ; 
FROM  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Letter  from  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall. 

MAnTsvxLiiE,  Sept.  11,  1804. 

I  spent  the  Sabbath  at  Sonora  and  Colum¬ 
bia,  two  mountain  towns  of  California, 
where  Rev.  Messrs.  Martin,  father  and  son, 
are  now  laboring.  These  towns  lie  in  the 
heart  of  one  oi  the  richest  placer-nnning 
districts  in  the  State.  They  were  once 
among  the  most  flourishing  places  outside 
of  San  Francisco.  But  partly  by  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  mines,  the  failure  of  watei 
on  account  of  two  consecutive  very  dry  1 
years,  the  removal  of  the  wealthiest  citi¬ 
zens  who  came  to  make  money  and  not  to 
remain,  and  the  great  number  drawn  off  by 
the  marvellous  tales  of  riches  in  Washoe  and 
elsewhere,  they  are  both  now  considerably 
depressed.  At  the  same  time  many  mines 
will  yield  still  large  quantities  of  gold  when 
|  water  comes,  and  other  modes  of  livelihood 
will  open  to  many  persons  ;  so  that  I  think 
we  may  safely  calculate  that  these  towns 
will  never  be  less  in  importance  than  at 
present.  Both  are  pleasantly  located,  the 
people  have  the  purest  of  air  to  breathe, 
and  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  none 
can  tell  what  resources  of  wealth  may  yet  be 
found  in  the  mountains,  or  what  traffic  may 
yet  be  opened  with  the  regions  beyond. 

At  Sonora  there  is  a  good  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  the  congregation  is  large,  and  had  a 
large  proportion  of  females  and  children, 
which  are  far  too  scarce  in  this  State.  These 
elements  represent  home  comforts,  perma¬ 
nency,  and  the  material  with  which  to  form 
and  teach  the  Sabbath  school,  which  I  was 
glad  to  learn  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  church. 

I  In  Columbia  a  pleasant  revival  of  religion 
has  been  enjoyed  within  a  few  months  past. 
A  former  church  edifice  having  proved  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  congregation, 
they  have  just  built  a  new  one,  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  commodious  than  its  predecessor, 
i  an  honor  to  the  people,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  town,  which  will  be  ready  for  dedication 
in  a  few  weeks.  Aside  from  causes  just 
mentioned,  everything  looked  encouraging 
in  these  two  churches.  They  seem  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptably  served  by  their  pastors  and  harmo¬ 
nious  among  themselves. 


At  Murphy’s,  fifteen  miles  from  Columbia, 
we  have  another  church,  one  of  the  latest 
formed  in  the  State  and  still  very  small. 
The  place  was  never  large,  for  it  could  never 
be  called  a  mining  town,  but  it  has  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  prosperity  which  do  not  belong  to 
purely  mining  towns.  The  Church  work 
here,  is  laying  foundations,  hard  and  slow, 
yet  necessary  and  important.  A  large  popu¬ 
lation,  at  least  several  hundreds,  needing 
the  Gospel,  and  a  few  taking  great  delight 
in  its  ordinances,  make  the  presence  of  our 
missionary  a  necessity.  Without  him  there 
would  be  no  one  to  warn  the  wicked,  visit 
the  sick,  or  bury  the  dead. 

My  journey  has  led  me  along  among  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  through 
the  mining  towns  100  miles  in  extent  or 
more.  InVallicita,  Angel’s  Camp,  Mokelum- 
ne  Hill,  Jackson,  Sutters,  Amador,  Latrobe, 
Folsom,  and  Lincoln,  I  know  not  what  relig¬ 
ious  influence  may  be  on  the  people,  but 
with  the  exception  of  Congregational 
churches  at  Mokelumne  Hill  and  Folsom,  I 
do  not  learn  that  there  are  any  Calvinistic 
churches  of  any  name.  Yet  in  them  all  are 
many  hundreds  of  souls — great  numbers  of 
them  unquestionably  walking  unconcerned  | 
in  the  way  to  death.  There  are  many  other 
towns  of  like  extent  in  the  State,  but  the 
whole  population  is  so  small,  that  many 
places  are  too  feeble  to  support  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  or  to  commend  themselves  to  the 
Church  for  aid  ;  and  yet  a  Christian  cannot  I 
contemplate  their  wants  without  paiu. 

Two  days,  including  the  Sabbath,  have  I 
spent  in  this  beautiful  town  of  Marysville. 

This  town  has  the  reputation  abroad  of 
being  one  of  the  hottest  on  the  continent  if 
not  on  the  globe.  But  I  have  found  the 
weather  here  delightful  these  two  days.  The 
1  town  is  well  laid  out,  has  plenty  of  room, 
the  streets  are  wide,  and  there  are  many 
fine  buildings.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
edifice  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  State,  out 
of  San  Francisco.  The  town  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  State,  and  during  most  of  the  year  at 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
river  bearing  the  same  name.  It  will  soon 
be  connected  with  the  city  of  Sacramento 
by  rail,  and  then  it  will  also  be  brought  into 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco.  North¬ 
ward  from  this  place  the  railroad  extends 
about  twenty-five  miles  on  the  projected 
line  of  the  road  to  Portland,  Oregon. 

H.  Ken DAi iii. 

ROM  the  Occiclmt,  of  San  Francisco, 
we  gather  the  following  items : 

“  The  Presbyterian  church,  of  Chico, 
California,  has  given  a  call  to  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Fairbairn.  It  is  believed  that  Mr. 
Fairbairn  will  accept  this  call.  This 


church  is  small,  but  composed  of  good 
working  members.  Ground  for  a  church, 
building  has  been  donated  by  Gen.  Bid- 
well. 

— “  The  Rev.  James  S.  McDonald  has 
been  constrained,  by  the  failure  of  his 
health,  to  resign  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  cburch  in  Sacramento, 
California.  In  four  and  a  half,  years  Mr. 
McDonald  has  gathered  a  respectable 
congregation,  formed  a  sound  church  of 
now  about  eighty  members — the  whole 
number  received  under  his  ministry  is 
105 — and,  with  some  aid  from  friends  in 
San  Francisco,  has  secured  a  church, 
property,  free  from  debt,  and  worth 
$8,000.  The  church  building,  not  quite 
finished,  is  comfortable,  will  accommmlaw 
300  persons,  and  has  one  of  the  finest 
locations  for  a  church  in  the  city.  An 
interesting  church,  in  the  capital  of  the 
State,  able  to  give  a  good  support  to  a 
faithful  minister,  is  now  vacant. 

— “  The  Presbyterians  are  erecting 
churches  at  Tomales,  Bodega,  and  Santa 
Rosa,  California,  to  cost  in  the  aggregate 
*9.9.000.” 

The  Howard  Street  Church,  San  Francisco. — A 
private  letter  from  San  Francisco,  speaking 
of  the  arrival  of  a  Missionary  sent  out  to 
California  by  our  Committee,  also  gives  us 
the  following  pleasing  intelligence  con¬ 
cerning  cur  Church  (the  Howard  Street 
Presbyterian)  in  that  city,  and  its  newly 
elected  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Kettridge:  “Mr. 
Kettridge  has  been  with  us  six  Sabbaths, 
and  has  not  only  filled  our  Church  to  over¬ 
flowing  at  every  service,  but  has  compelled 
us  to  engage  a  larger  place.  Our  Church 
will  hold  from  500  to  600— we  have  had  over 
800  crowded  into  it  and  enough  go  away  to 
fill  it  again.  All  that  hear  our  minister 
once  are  bound  to  hear  him  again ;  hence 
we  were  compelled  to  move  to  larger  quar  ¬ 
ters.  The  Hall  we  have  taken  will  seat 
from  1200  to  1500.  We  take  possession  of 
it  on  the  6th  insi  We  hold  a  meeting  this 
week  to  take  measures  to  purchase  a  lot  for 
a  new  house  of  worship.  As  I  told  you  in 
New  York,  if  we  could  have  the  right  per¬ 
son  in  the  pulpit  we  could  build  a  house  of 
worship  second  to  noneon  this  coast.  This 
person  we  think  we  now  have.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  state  of  things  in  our 
Churoh  at  this  time.  At  our  last  commun¬ 
ion  season  five  were  added  on  profession 
and  eight  by  letter.  Quite  a  number  more 
are  now  ready  to  unite,  and  more  are  inquir¬ 
ing  what  they  shall  do  to  be  saved. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  C.  Cayles,  pastor  of  the  Eighty 
fourth  street  Presbyterian  church,  in  this  city,  but 
now  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
ohuxch  in  San  Francisco,  died  in  San  Francisco,  on 
Monday,  the  15th  of  August,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of' his  age.  Mr.  Bayles  was  a  man  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  promise. 


V 
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Items  from  California.' — St.  Paul’s 
Presbyterian  Church,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  dissolved,  and  the  property 
consigned  to  a  committee,  to  be  used 
in  the  upbuilding  of  any  new  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  enterprise  hereafter. 

_ The  Rev.  James  A.  Skinner  is  sup¬ 
plying  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian  Church,  San  Francisco,  yy  ■ y  '  I 


Dedication  and  Installation  at  Placerville,  Cal. 
—The  new  and  beaatiful  house  of  worship 
f  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 
1  gregation  in  Placerville,  and  whose  corner- 
f  stone  Secretary  Kendall  assisted  in  laying  1 
on  his  over-land  trip  less  than  a  year  ago°  | 
1  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  services  on  ' 
Sabbath  morning,  the  30th  of  April  last,  in 
the  presence  of  a  numerous  and  rejoicirg 
congregation.  We  condense  from  the  Pacific 
of  the  11th  of  May,  just  at  hand  : 

The  Structure  is  of  an  English  gothic  style, 
and  was  designed  by  S.  C.  Bugbee  &  Son, 
of  San  Francisco.  It  is  built  of  wood,  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  foundation  of  white  cut  rock.  In 
the  centre  of  the  front  is  a  square  tower 
projecting  half  its  size  from  the  building, 
and  rises  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  the  cor¬ 
ner  buttresses  extending  the  full  height. 
Over  the  spacious  doorway  which  forms  the 
entrance,  are  ornamental  windows,  which 
afford  light  to  the  singers’  gallery  within  ; 
above  these  are  clock-dials,  and  surmount¬ 
ing  these  is  the  bell-turret,  crowned  with  a 
parapet  and  pinnacles,  in  accordance  with 
the  style.  The  lot  on  which  the  building  is 
erected  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  on  the 
street ;  on  this  line  is  a  wall  of  white  cut 
rock  five  feet  in  height.  The  house  stands 
back  thirty-five  feet,  and  the  foundation  is 
also  of  white  rock,  beginning  above  the  line 
of  the  front  wall,  and  rising  four  and  a-half 
feet,  giving  the  house  a  conspicuous  eleva¬ 
tion,  which,  together  with  its  external  beau¬ 
ty  aud  finish,  renders  it  highly  imposing. 

The  interior  forms  a  simple  parallelogram, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  tower  and  re¬ 
cess  pulpit.  The  dimensions  are  thirty- 
seven  by  sixty.  A  gallery  extends  along  the 
rear  of  the  house,  which  includes  a  portion 
of  the  tower,  with  front  aud  side  arches. 
The  ceiling  from  the  eaves  follows  the  main 
rafters  to  the  collar  beam,  on  which  it  is  car¬ 
ried  across  horizontally,  the  tie  rafters  being 
thus  exposed  from  the  wall  to  the  point  of 
their  intersection  in  the  center  ;  the  triangle 
thus  formed,  is  filled  with  a  simple  tracery, 
making  a  combination  of  panneled  and  open 
timbered  roof,  which  is  the  chief  attraction 
of  the  interior.  The  side  walls  are  washed 
with  a  buff  tint,  and  the  ceiling  with  a  sky- 
blue.  The  entire  wood  work  within  is 
finished  in  oak,  except  the  pew  scrolls, 
which  are  of  black  walnut.  The  appearance 
of  the  house  is  very  cheerful  and  attractive, 
evincing  good  taste  and  unity  of  design. 

It  will  seat  comfortably  about  400  persons. 
The  pulpit  and  furniture  are  very  neat,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  The 
entire  church  is  carpeted,  and  each  pew  is 
supplied  with  two  copies  of  the  “  Songs  of 
the  Church,”  which  were  a  gift  from  a 
friend.  The  cost  of  the  house,  including 
its  furnishing,  is  about  $9,500,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  purchase  of  the  lot 
($2000),  making  in  all  an  outlay  of  $11,500, 
which  sum  has  been  provided  for  with  the 


exception  of  $3000,  which  remains  as  a 
funded  debt. 

The  dedicatory  services  were  most  inter- 
|  estiDg  and  impressive.  On  either  side  of 
the  pulpit  arch  the  American  flag  was  placed, 
draped  in  mourning.  Vases  of  flowers  dec¬ 
orated  the  pulpit  and  platform,  landing 
their  beauty  and  fragrance  to  the  glad  occa¬ 
sion.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the 
pastor  elect,  Rev.  C.  C.  Wallace,  who  also 
led  the  special  services  by  which  the  house 
was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Walsworth,  President  of 
the  Pacific  Female  College,  Oakland,  from 
the  text  “To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  ” 
The  discourse  was  both  eloquent  and  timely,  | 
and  was  listened  to  with  earnest  attention. 
The  singing  was  ably  conducted,  and  the 
exercises  throughout  were  of  a  high  order, 

Iu  the  evening  the  house  was  again  filled, 
when  the  paster  elect,  Rav.  Mr.  Wallace, 
was  installed  ever  the  congregation.  In  the 
absence  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Martin,  of*Yirginia 
City,  detained  by  the  dangerous  itthess  o* 
his  son  in  the  ministry,  Rev.  E.  B.  Wals¬ 
worth  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  T.  E 
Taylor  presided,  and  proposed  the  constitu¬ 
tional  questions.  Rev.  S.  S.  Harmon,  of 
Oakland,  gave  the  charge  to  the  people.  At 
the  conclusion  the  congregation  came  for¬ 
ward  and  cordially  welcomed  their  pastor. 
The  prospects  of  this  church  are  very 
promising. 

Death  of  a  Home  Missionary’s  Wife.  — Editors 
Evangelist:  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  you1 
chronicled  the  death  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Mar¬ 
tin,  one  of  our  Home  Missionaries  to  the 
Pacific  coast  Another  who  went  out  on 
the  same  steamer,  for  the  same  bleseedi 
work,  died  in  Santa  Clara,  Cal,,  about  the 
same  time.  I  mean  Mrs.  Webber,  the  wife 
I  of  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Webber  of  that  place. 

The  first  field  of  labor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webber,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  the  new 
mining  town  of  Austin,  Nevada.  There  I 
found  them  in  the  Summer  of  1884 — their 
dwelling  a  stockade,  containing  a  single 
room,  about  20  feet  square,  thatched  or 
with  grass,  brush,  and  earth.  On 1 

i 

account  of  the  enormous  expense  of  living, 
and  of  hired  service,  she  was  doing  the  en¬ 
tire  work  of  the  household,  and  watching 
over  her  infant  child,  at  that  time  sick — and 
in  order  to  add  more  interest  to  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  she  was  taking  lessons  on 
the  melodeon,  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  use  the  instrument  in  leading  the  choir 
on  the  Sabbath. 

Without  other  premonition  of  failing 
health,  or  any  known  tendency  to  pulmona¬ 
ry  disease,  she  was  here  taken  with  bleeding 
at  the  lungs,  which  prostrated  her  repeat¬ 
edly,  till  early  in  the  last  Summer  her  hus¬ 
band  was  advised  to  seek  a  position  nearer 
the  coast.  On  their  journey  they  buried 
their  little  one — an  only  child— at  Carson 
City,  and  not  long  after,  Oct.  14,  Mrs.  Web¬ 
ber  died.  Cheerfully  she  endured  all  for 
Christ,  and  died  as  we  might  expect  such 


Ian  one  to  die— in  perfect  peace!  Says 
a  friend — “I  visited  her  a  few  days  before 
her  death.  She  was  ready  and  waiting.  Her 
friends  have  ail  the  consolation  possible  in 
such  a  case.”  h  k. 

Synod  of  Alta  California. — The  meeting  of 
this  body  at  Oakland  during  the  first  week 
of  October  has  already  been  noticed  in  part. 
A  report  on  Home  Missions,  drawn  by  Rev. 
E.  B.  Walsworth,  was  adopted,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  committee  appointed  to  nomi¬ 
nate  members  for  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Home  Missions,  and  two  District  Secre¬ 
taries,  reported  ss  nominations  for  such 
committee,  S.  I.  C,  Swezey  as  treasurer,  and 
H.  M.  Seudder,  D.D.,  and  Geo.  Pierson,  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  with 
the  Disk  Secretaries  T.  E.  Taylor  and  A.  F. 
White.  The  Lord’s  Supper  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Seudder  and  Rev.  I.  N. 
Hurd  j  and  resolutions  “expressive  of  the 
sympathy  of  Synod  with  our  afflicted  broth 
ren,  Revs.  W,  W.  Martin,  L,  P.  Webber, 
and  T.  E.  Taylor,”  were  drawn  by  Revs,  S. 
H.  Willey,  J.  Pierpont,  and  W.  W.  Brier 
The  Bible  cause  was  presented  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Buel,  who  also  sat  as  a  delegate  of  the  Synod 
of  the  Pacific.  Revs,  S.  P.  Wing  (of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey)  and  I. 
N.  Hurd  joined  the  Presbytery  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  former  reported  concerning  the 
church  at  Mendocino,  and  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
White  reported  a  letter  from  Rev.  W.  M. 
Martin,  stating  hie  excuse  for  absence. 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  (Rev.  I.  N.  Hurd  chairman)  give  thanks 
for  triumphant  victory  over  the  armed  forces 
of  the  rebellion,  point  to  the  past  re  cords  of 
Synod  as  evidence  of  loyalty,  and  cordially 
endorse  the  views  uttered  by  the  late  Gene 
ral  Assembly  in  their  report  cn  the  stat-e  of 
the  country.  Reports  were  adopted  on  the 
Union  of  General  Assemblies,  on  Public 
Morals,  and  on  Publication,  the  latter  re- ' 
commending,  amoDg  other  things,  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  brief s 
History  of  the  Commencement  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  on  this  coast,  and  a  digest 
of  the  Minutes  of  Synod,  and  print  the  same 
as  soon  as  possible.  Revs.  Walsworth, 
Brier,  Sessions,  and  Willey  were  appointed 
I  such  committee. 

The  Committee  on  Overtures  presented 
the  following  : — “  Is  it  consistent  with  min¬ 
isterial  honor  for  a  member  of  one  of  our 
Presbyteries  to  seek  to  organize  a  church 
of  another  denomination  within  bounds  of 
Synod  ?”  Answered  in  the  negative. 

Rev.  L.  Hamilton  presented  resolutions 
on  the  subject  of  Education,  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee,  in  accordance  therewith, 
was  elected,  consisting  of  Revs.  L.  Hamil¬ 


ton,  A.  P.  White,  S.  E.  Willey,  and  Elders 
H.  Durant  and  S.  I.  C.  Swezey.  Rev.  L. 
Hamilton  also  presented  a  preamble  and  re¬ 
solutions  which  were  adopted,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  establishment  of  a  Theological 
Seminary  on  the  Pacific  ooast,  and  be  and 
E  B.  Walsworth,  Dr.  Sessions,  Dr.  Seudder, 
and  Elder  Swezey  were  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  further  the  matter. 
After  resolving  to  renew  the  resolution  to 
|  remember  each  other  at  the  Throne  of  Grace 
statedly,  Synod  adjourned  to  meet  next  year 
in  the  Howard  Presbyterian  church,  San 
Francisco. 


The  Pacific  Cumberland  Presbyterian  •  says  of  the 
California  Synod  which  met  at  Alamo,  October  4th : 
— “Never  before  have  we  seen  our  ministers  on  this 
coast  so  hopeful  as  they  were  at  fcynodi  Almost 
every  congregation  has  experienced  some  omens  for 
good,  and  is  exhibiting  some  signs  of  life.  Some  of 
our  congregations  have  had  some  gracious  outpour¬ 
ings  of  the  Holy  Spirit— some  gracious  times  of  re¬ 
freshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  have 
been  much  strengthened  and  comforted,  both  by 
the  Spirit’s  influence,  and  by  accessions  to  their 
numbers.” 


California.— Rev.  Benj.  E.  S.  Ely,  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Eiyof  Philadelphia,  is  laboring 
successfully  at  Healdsburgh.  Since  hig  pas¬ 
torate  began  seventeen  have  been  received 
1 the  church  by  certificate,  and  thirty- 
eight  on  profession  of  their  faith, 


California  Items.—  The  Pacific  of  August  31st 
says  :  *  *  Dr.  Seudder  will  repeat,  this  eve- 
ning,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  his  eloquent 
Lecture  on  the  “Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
American  Rebellion.”  The  avails  will  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  erection  of  a  new  ehurch  edifice, 
it  is  said,  for  the  use  of  the  Howard  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.” 

—Rev.  J.  A.  Skinner  has  been  invited  to 
supply  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Stockton  for  one  year. 


The  Other  Branch. — A  Church  of  twenty 
members  has  been  organized  at  Remington, 
Ind. ,  and  a  house  of  worship  is  to  be  built 

- The  Rev.  J.  B.  McClure,  late  of  Fulton 

City,  Ill.,  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  church 

at  Denver  City,  Colorado  Territory. - Nine 

theological  students  were  matriculated  at 
the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Seminarv.  f 


A  Memorable  Ordination. — We  learn,  eajP 
the  last  San  Francisco  Pacific ,  that  during 
the  recent  Sunday  earthquake,  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  were  present  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Oakland,  to  witness  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  W.  F.  B.  Lynch,  of  Nevada.  The 
candidate  for  ordination  had  closed  his  dis¬ 
course  on  Christian  effort  and  example,  and 
had  descended  to  the  front  of  the  pulpit, 
and  another  clergyman  bad  just  introduced , 
the  candidate  for  ordination,  and  was  pro- 1 
oeeding  to  show  Scriptural  authority  for  the  j 
ceremony  ;  and  just  as  he  had  read  the  words , 
“The  Holy  Ghost  said,  separate  unto  me 
Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  work  of  the  min-  j 


istry,”  when  the  building  was  violently 
I  fa  shaken  with  the  earthquake.  The  congre¬ 

gation  started  up  with  alarm  ;  women  and 
children  screamed,  and  many  rushed  into 
the  streets.  After  the  shocks  passed  away, 
the  ordination  proceeded.  The  ceremony 
was  a  solemn  one,  and  the  candiaate  seemed 
much  affected  with  the  solemn  position  in  1 
which  he  was  placed. 

Advance  in  California  — From  the 
Pacific,  of  San  Francisco,  we  take  the 
following: 

“For  some  time  past  a  mission  Sibbath- 
seheol  has  been  muinr.sinsd  near  the  corner 
of  Tvrenty-seooml  and  Folsom  streets  princi- 
'  pally  by  members  of  Calvary  church.  From 
the  first,  it  was  intended,  at  the  proper  time, 
to  commence  the  work  of  building;  up  a  church 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  time  seems  to 
have  come.  A  talented  young  minister,  the 
Key.  James  II.  Marr,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Princeton  Theo'ogical  Seminary,  has  arrived, 
and  at  the  solicitation  of  some  of  the  residents 
of  that  portion  of  the  city,  and  the  session  of 
Calvary  church,  who  have  assured  him  of 
their  sympathy  and  support,  has  consented  io 
occupy  the  field.  He  expects  soon  to  be  able  , 
to  secure  an  eligible  lot  of  ground,  and  erect 
a  church  building  thereon,  and  organise  a  j 
church." 

- -  T-‘ 

Church  Dedication. — The  Pacific 
says:— The  new  Presbyterian  church  edi¬ 
fice  at  Sacramento,  California,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  April  24th.  The  exercises  were  as 
follows:— Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wadsworth,  of  Saa  Francisco;  prayer 
ot  dedication  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  McDon¬ 
ald.  The  building  is  sixty  feet  in  length 
by  thirty-eight  in  width.  The  church 
is  much  encouraged  in  this  successful 
result  of  its  earnest  endeavours. 


PRESBYTERY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

This  body  held  its  spring  meeting  last  week 
at  the  Central  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
city.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Fackler,  the  retiring 
Moderator,  preached  the  sermon.  The  Rev. 
F.  Buell  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  II.  Loomis,  Clerk.  The  Presbytery  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  its  membership 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Eells,  late  of  Brooklyn,  pastor 
elect  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  this 
city,  and  the  Rev.  J.  II.  McMonagle,  elected 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Larkin  Street  church. 
Among  the  items  of  business  transacted,  may 
be  noted  the  appointment  of  committees  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  installation  of  these  two  gentlemen 

\  ‘  _ 


The  Rev.  Richard  Wylie  was  installed  pastor 
over  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Napa!  Cal., 
on  Sunday,  the  21st  inst.  Rev.  James  Eells,  D. 
D.,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  preached  the  sermon. 

The  San  Francisco  Pacific  says :  Rev.  J.  G. 
Fackler  received  to  the  ‘  Central  Presbyterian 
church,  in  this  city,  last  Sunday,  ten  young  per¬ 
sons,  on  profession  of  their  faith. 


to  their  several  churches— the  Rev.  Dr.  Eells 
to  preach  the  sermon  in  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McMonagle,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wadsworth 
for  Dr.  Eells,  both  services  to  take  place  at  an 
early  day. 

A  paper  was  adopted  memorializing  the 
General  Assembly  to  exercise  a  moro  decided 
authority,  either  immediately  or  through  the 
Presbyteries,  in  directing  unemployed  minis¬ 
ters  to  vacant  fields  of  labour,  in  view  of  the 
great  and  apparently  growing  evil  of  idle 
loiterers  in  the  market-place,  while  portions  of 
the  vineyard  remain  yet  uncultivated.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  paper  was  also  adopted  in  reference  to 
the  employment  of  laymen,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  session,  as  teachers,  catechists,  and 
expounders  of  the  Word. 

A  matter  sent  down  to  Presbyteries  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  their  consideration,  to 
which  the  California  Presbytery  responded, 
asking  that  venerable  body  to  give  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  its  authority  to  a  more  comprehensive 
action  of  its  present  economy,  by  which,  in 
the  employment  of  its  lay  members,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  the  eldership,  the  gospel  may 
be  made  to  bear  more  widely  on  the  masses ; 
an  increase  in  the  numbers,  piety,  and  activity 
of  the  church  secured,  and  the  probable  de¬ 
velopment  of  much  talent  in  public  speaking 
to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Master! 

A  resolution  also  was  adopted  corn- 
amending  the  City  College  to  the  patron¬ 


age  ot  this  community,  as  affording  our 
young  men  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  thorough,  liberal  Christian  education, 
tmd  asking  the  sympathy,  prayers,  help, 
and  cooperation  of  the  Christian  people  of 
ti;  city  in  its  behalf.  The  session  was  a 
T  -  ar’t  one.  Public  preaching  of  the  word 
was  enjoyed  two  evenings  by  large  and  inter¬ 
ested  congregations.  The  sermon  on  Thurs 
day  evening  was  by  Dr.  Eells.  Want  of 
space  will  prevent  us  from  giving  even  a 
synopsis  of  his  timely  and  eloquent  discourse 
on  the  ‘‘Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  Light 
in  the  Gospel." — Pacific.  ,  6 

_  /  3  UP  *  ■’ 
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A  HAPPY  VALLEY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  private  letter  to  Rev.  l)r.  Bootl  1  of  this 
city,  contains  a  description  of  the  valley  of 
Santa  Clara,  in  California,  which,  in  its  pic¬ 
tures  of  beauty  and  fertility,  reminds  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  description  of  the  Happy  Val¬ 
ley  of  Rasselas,  king  of  Abyssinia.  We  are 
permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  : — ■ 


.  .  .  Here  I  am  in  San  Jose,  in  one  of  the 
prettiest  valleys  I  have  ever  seen. 

Presuming  you  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  its  beauty,  and  natural  advantages,  I 
I  will  attempt  a  description  of  the  country, 
within  the  field  of  vision — taking  the  city  as  j 
a  stand-point.  When  the  Friars,  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  St.  Francis,  pitched  their  missionary 
tents  in  this  charming  valley,  they  manifested 
a  degree  of  sagacity  truly  surprising.  There 
is,  probably,  not  another  spot  on  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  which  can  furnish  as  many  natural  ad¬ 


vantages  for  a  prosperous  and  refined  commu¬ 
nity,  as  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara.  The  lands 
are  level,  expansive,  and  marvellously  fertile. 
The  mountains,  which  rise  in  the  east  mid  in 
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the  west,  like  wrinkled  walls  of  burnished 
emerald,  pour  down  upon  the  grateful  valley 
innumerable  rivulets,  pure  as  the  virgin 
snows,  from  which  they  emanate.  The  west¬ 
ern  hills  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with  a 
:  dense  forest  of  redwood,  live  oak,  and  fir. 
The  rocks  are  charged  with  inexhaustible 
mines  of  cinnabar,  copper,  iron,  antimony, 
and  other  valuable  metals.  In  the  same 
range,  are  vast  beds  of  marble,  granite,  lime¬ 
stone,  gypsum,  and  petroleum.  The  hills  lo 
the  east,  contain  rock-alum,  copper,  plati¬ 
num,  talc,  and  probably  stone  coal.  Two  pret¬ 
ty  rivers,  the  Coyote  and  Guadaloupe,  go  danc¬ 
ing  to  the  bay,  giving  vigor  and  beauty  by 
their  aqueous  beneficence.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  this  grand  amphitheatre  of  natural 
wealth  and  incomparable  loveliness,  the  sa¬ 
gacious  old  monks  established  the  mission 
of  Santa  Clara,  and  Fueblo  de  San  Jose. 
The  wisdom  and  forethought  of  the  monks, 
in  selecting  a  location  for  the  mission  and 
Pueblo,  is  now  manifest  to  everybody.  The 
towns  are  both  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  are  above  the 
possibility  of  disturbance  from  freshets  and 
floods.  San  Jose  is  eight  miles  from  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  and  if  ever  a  hostile  fleet 
shall  succeed  in  passing  Fort  Point,  and 
Alcatraz,  we  are  beyond  the  range  of  heavy 
guns.  If  lumber  is  desired  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  the  mountains  are  at  hand,  with  in¬ 
numerable  mill  sites,  and  excellent  timber. 
If  bricks  are  needed,  there  are  beds  of  clay 
j  from  which  the  best  quality  can  be  moulded. 
We  are  just  far  enough  from  the  coast  to  catch 
the  sea-winds  in  the  most  modified  form  of 
refreshing  breezes.  The  coast  range  serves 
as  a  barrier  to  the  dense  ocean  fogs  which  fall 
so  heavily  upon  San  Francisco.  The  soil  of 
the  valley,  though  all  remarkably  fertile, 
varies  in  quality  and  positions  to  the  wind 
and  sun-light,  so  that,  while  the  gardener  finds 
the  right  locality  for  vegetables,  the  vintner 
can  secure  a  spot  equally  well  adapted  to  the 
vine.  The  com  raiser  adopts  the  heavy  black 
soil  of  Guadaloupe,  while  the  Avheat  grower 
prefers  the  bottom  lands  of  lighter  loam. 
There  are  places  precisely  suited  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  peach,  pear,  and  apple  ;  while 
others  are  equally  advantageous  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  fig,  olive,  and  orange. 

I  know  of  no  spot  on  this  green  earth  where 
so  great  a  variety  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
(cereals,  can  be  cultivated  so  well  and  so  pro¬ 
fitably.  Think  of  it !  Big,  mealy,  Irish 
potatoes,  crowding  each  other  at  the  roots  of 
the  fig  and  olive  trees.  Thumping  big  red 
(  apples,  nibbing  their  cheeks  against  the  flar- 
i  ing  palmetto.  Wheat  fields,  yielding  from 
fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre,  flanked  by 
i  the  snowy  staple  of  Mississippi.  Beets  and 
|  squashes,  each  weighing  100  lbs.,  raised  in  J 
j  the  same  garden  where  blooms  the  tea  plant  | 


|  of  China,  and  the  magnolia  of  Louisiana. 
The  climate  here  is  most  delightful,  with  a 
temperature  varying  from  50°  to  55°  in  Whi¬ 
ter,  and  from  75°  to  85Q  in  Summer. 

We  have  excellent  schools,  and  numer¬ 
ous  churches,  namely :  Public  schools,  13 
departments,  650  pupils  ;  San  J ose  Institute, 
private,  150  pupils  ;  Convent  school,  Roman 
Catholic,  400  pupils ;  also  a  boys’  school, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Churches  :  San  Jose  Mission  church,  Roman 
Catholic  ;  Methodist ;  Methodist  (South)  ; 
Lutheran  ;  Episcopal  ;  Episcopal  (colored)  ; 
Presbyterian,  Rev.  J.  S.  Wylie  ;  and  Baptist. 
Our  population — though  not  all  from  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States — in  settling 
here,  brought  with  them  the  conservative 
elements  of  good  citizenship,  hence  we  have, 
a  community  educated  and  refined. 


,  — A  late  San  Francisco  paper  records 
the  following  remarkable  instance  of  lib¬ 
erality: — “In  building  the  Howard  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  on  Mission  street  be¬ 
tween  Third  and  Fourth,  a  debt  of  about 
$50,000  was  incurred,  but  which  up  to 
about  a  week  ago  had  been  reduced  to 
$46,467.77.  Last  week  Dr.  Scudder  (the 
pastor)  and  Cyrus  Palmer  (one  of  the 
deacons)  called  upon  various  members  of 
the  congregation,  inviting  them  to  sub¬ 
scribe  money,  in  order  that  the  debt 
might  be  raised;  and  the  result  was,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  a  lack  of  time 
prevented  them  from  calling  upon  all  the 
members  of  the  church  in  four  days, 
$46,560  was  subscribed,  being  $92.23 
I  more  than  the  sum  required  to  liquidate 
'  the  debt.” 

ROM  the  California  religious  papers 
Ave  take  the  following  items; 

“The  first  Sabbath  of  February  Avas 
the  anniversary  of  the  arrival  in  Califor¬ 
nia  of  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Stockton  street,  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Eells’  text  was  John  xv.  15 — ‘But  I 
have  called  you  friends.’  After  an  inter- 
|'  esting  sermon,  to  a  large  and  attentive 
audience,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  Avas  administered,  previous  to 
Avhich  three  children  and  one  adult  were 
baptized,  and  twelve  persons  received 
|  into  the  church. 

“The  Central  Presbyterian  church,  the 
Rev.  John  G.  Fackler  pastor,  appears  to 
be  prospering.  An  interesting  Sabbath- 
school  is  gathered  at  half-past  nine 
o’clock  A.  M.,  Avhich  is  Avell  attended. 
The  location  is  on  Mission  street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  streets.  The  regular 
communion  service  was  held  January 
j  26th,  at  which  eight  persons  were  added 
to  the  church. 

“Last  Sunday  the  pulpit  of  Calvary 
church  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marr.  We  understand  that  three  persons 
have  donated  sufficient  ground  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Twenty-fourth,  and 1 
Howard  streets,  upon  which  to  erect  a  i 
church  for  him.  To  aid  this  laudable 
purpose,  a  fair  will  be  held  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Calvary  church  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks. 

“Few  towns  on  the  coast  have  ad¬ 
vanced  so  rapidly  and  prosperously  as 
San  Jose  during  the  last  three  years.  Its 
churches  are  all  flourishing,  with  good  | 
buildings  and  able  pastors.  There  have 
been  large  additions  to  the  membership  ( 
of  all,  though  we  believe  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wylie,  has 
received  the  largest  number  into  full  con-  j 
nection — this  number  being  about  seventy 

•'  ;  ■  |  Tor  The  Evangelist. 

•;  1PR0.1I  CALIFORNIA. 

San  Feancisco,  April  6tli,  18(38. 

Ana  so,  our  Sunday  law  remains,  in  statu 
quo  ante  helium.  In  my  last  I  told  yon  that 
i  the  Committee  on  Public  Morals  in  our  As- 
i  sembly  had  reported  a  bill  in  favor  of  re- 
'  pealing  it,  and  that  the  discussion  was  fixed 
for  the  5th  of  February.  It  was  afterwards  | 
postponed  until  the  twentieth,  w-hen  the  , 
contest  took  place,  and  finally  resulted  in  a 
complete  triumph  for  the  friends  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  vote  on  engrossment  being  Ayes 
twenty,  Noes  forty-five. 

Mr.  Oliver,  the  “minority”  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of 
l  the  law,  nobly  sustained  his  position,  and 
was  supported  in  the  debate  by  many  others, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  printed  account  of  the 
debate,  which  I  enclose.  The  oppon  ents  of 
the  law*  in  this  State,  as  elsewhere,  are  poli¬ 
ticians,  who  are  courting  the  lager  beer  Ger¬ 
mans  for  their  votes,  and  those  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  liquor  traffic.  But  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  its  favor  were  so  strongly  present¬ 
ed,  that  even  the  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  voted  with  the  majority, 
i  The  matter  was  revived  again  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  bill  modifying  the  present 
law  so  as  to  permit  theatrical  exhibitions  on 
Sunday,  provided  they  were  not  given  within 
four  hundred  feet  of  any  place  of  public  wor¬ 
ship.  This  bill  passed  the  Assembly,  but 
was  killed  in  the  Senate,  and  thus  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  rest,  for  two  years  longer  at  least. 

The  triumph  of  the  right  in  this  case  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  Sabbath  Society 
of  the  State,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  its 
efficient  Secretary,  Rev.  James  P.  Ludlow, 
pastor  of  the  Post-street  Baptist  chapel  in 
this  city,  who,  amid  a  press  of  pastoral  and 
ministerial  duties,  was  untiring  in  his  exer¬ 
tions  till  the  danger  was  past.  Mr.  Ludlow 
is  a  young  man,  but  an  old  Californian,  hav- 
|  ing  been  known  by  the  writer  y<Ws  ago, 
when  we  were  both  digging  for  golu  in  the 
mountains.  He  was  formerly  a  sailor,  and 
was  converted  at  the  masthead  of  his  vessel 
while  on  the  lookout  for  whales  in  the  Arctic 
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!  Ocean.  He  afterwards  went  Last,  pursued 

I  a  full  course  of  study  in  College  and  the 
Seminary,  was  with  the  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion  during  the  war,  married,  and  came  out 
here  to  look  for  souls  instead  of  whales. 

State  Prison. 

We  have  in  our  State  Prison  about  seven 
trundled  convicts,  for  whose  mental  or  mor¬ 
al  improvement  the  State  has  never  made 
any  provision  w’hatever.  An  indifferent  li¬ 
brary,  and  that  furnished  by  private  contri¬ 
butions,  constitutes  all  the  appliances  of  that 
character  that  the  Institution  can  boast. 
Rev.  Mr.  Burlingame,  brother  of  our  late 
Minister  to  China,  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
who  resides  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
i  prison,  preaches  there  once  a  fortnight,  and 
|  visits  t>he  convicts  frequently  through  the 
week.  The  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Com¬ 
mission,  a  society  corresponding  in  charae- 
i  ter  with  the  New  York  Prison  Association, 
spends  a  Sabbath  there  once  a  month.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  nothing  is  done  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  prisoners.  A  bill  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  for  the 
prison  passed  to  engrossment  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  during  the  Winter,  by  a  large  vote,  -after 
an  animated  discussion  ;  but  when  it  came 
up  for  final  passage,  by  an  unhappy  move  of 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  measure,  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Morals, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  them  remedy 
some  imaginary  defects  in  the  bill.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  proved  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  the  bill,  it 
being  retained  by  them  till  after  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Legislature. 

The  friends  of  the  Sunday-school  cause  are 
making  arrangements  for  amass  convention, 
to  be  held  in  this  city  the  first  week  in  June, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  a  grand  affair. 
Its  sessions  will  continue  three  days,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  are  to  be  made  by  Rev.  Drs.  Briggs, 
Stowe,  Fells,  Thomas,  Wadsworth,  ancl 
Scudder,  and  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop,  all  pas-  | 
tors  of  San  Francisco  churches.  k.  t.  n.  j 

From  the  California  religious  papers 
we  take  the  following  items : 

“The  church  edifice  of  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Presbyterian  church,  in  Hayes’  Val¬ 
ley,  which  has  been  building  since  April, 
and  has  cost  not  quite  $4000,  has  been 
solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder  preached  the  spe¬ 
cial  sermon,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Fells  offered 
the  occasional  prayer  of  the  dedication. 

“The  old  Calvary  church  and  lot  on 
Bush  street,  San  Francisco,  (Rev.  Dr. 
Wadsworth’s,)  have  been  sold  for  SfiSO.OOO 
net,  reserving  organs,  carpets,  cushions, 
pulpit,  and  all  moveable  furniture,  the 
congregation  to  occupy  the  church  free  of- 
rent  till  the  new  church. is  completed. 
The  new  church  is  now  ready  for  the 
gallery  trusses,  and  the  brick  work,  that  f 


( 
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is  progressing  rapidly,  will  be  up,  ready 
for  the  roof  timbers  in  about  a  month. 
The  work  on  this  new  church  is  of  the 
most  solid  and  substantial  character. 
The  bricks  are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
wTell  laid.  The  massive  girders,  support¬ 
ed  on  heavy  cast-iron  columns,  the  sub¬ 
stantial  floor  joists  well  anchored  into  the 
walls,  and  the  iron  straps  built  into  the 
wall,  thoroughly  binding  it  together,  all 
combine  to  secure  this  structure  from  any 
damage  by  earthquakes,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.” 

The  Occident  says  that  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Lindsley,  D.D.,  has  been  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  on  his  way  to  take  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  of 
Pekin,  China,  on  his  way  to  the  Eastern. 
States.  Since  that  date  Dr.  Lindsley  haa 
arrived  at  his  new  place  of  labour  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  Dr.  Martin  has  arrived  at 
Yorl 


In  the  narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion 
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in  the  Synod  of  Pacific,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  in  regard  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  churches  :  “  Within  our  bounds  one 
I  new  church  is  organized  with  21  members. 
Three  church  edifices — one  at  Tomatoes, 
one  at  Bodega,  and  one  at  Santa  Rosa — are 
being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  Cal¬ 
vary  church,  San  Francisco,  is  also  erect¬ 
ing  a  new  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  $120, 0C0. 
Under  the  care  of  this  church,  there,  has 
also  been  erected  a  church  building  on 
Howard  street,  between  Twenty-first"  and 
Twenty-second,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  to  organize  a  church 
here  in  a  few  weeks. 


A  New  Church— Who  Will  Help?— in 

Chico,  California,  sixty  miles  north  of 
Sacramento,  a  new  church  has  just  been 
organized.  It  is  far  from  the  large,  pros¬ 
perous  churches;  but  it  would  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  this  young  church,  and  a  blessing 
to  themselves,  if  some  of  our  churches 
would  stretch  out  their  hands  in  aid  to 
this  far  distant  church.  It  is  a  most 
hopeful  enterprise.  Those  who  would 
like  to  give  it  aid,  can  do  so  by  commu¬ 
nicating  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Kennedy,  380  H 
street,  Washington  Cflty,  D.  C. 

Church  Supplied.— The  Occident ,  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  says: 

‘‘The  Rev.  T.  Frazer  goes  to  supply,  for 
a  while,  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  Those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Frazer,  know  that 
his  varied  dalents  make  him  well  adapted 
to  continue  and  enlarge  the  power  of  any 
church  to  which  he  may  minister.  We 
are  also  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Mr.  Frazer 
has  welcomed  to  his  home  on  the  Pacific 
coast  his  father,  who  is  a  minister  of  the 


Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Mother  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  His  father  will  supply  the  churches 
of  Two  Rocks  and  Santa  Rosa  during  his 
absence.” 

Seven  persons  united  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Limerick,  in  the  San  Ra¬ 
mon  Valley,  California,  on  the  20th  ult., 
and  as  many  more  at  a  recent  commu¬ 
nion.  Eleven  persons  who  are  heads  of 
families  were  recently  united '  with  this 
church,  most  of  whom  live  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Limerick,  eight  of  these  lu¬ 
cent  additions  are  men  of  great -and  good 
influence  in  the  community,  and  most  of 
I  the  Protestant  population  of  that  neigh- 
]  borhood  give  him  their  cordial  support, 
and  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  success 
of  this  church  enterprise.  There  are  some 
seven  or  eight  flourishing  Sabbath  Schools 
and  two  strong  temperance  lodges  within 
Calvary  church,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
erecting  a  new  church  edifice  at  a  cost  of 
.  $120,000.  It  has  recently  erected  a  mission 
1  church  building,  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,  where 
a  new  church  will  soon  be  organized.  Three 
other  churches  are  being  erected  at  different 
points  in  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific. 
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The  edifice  erected  by  the  Calvarv 
church  on  Howard  street  for  the  accom^ 
modation  of  their  Sunday-school,  and  for 
pubhc  services,  under  the  direction  of 
I  the  ReY,-  Mr.  Marr,  was  dedicated  on  a 
recent  Sabbath  afternoon.  Dr.  Wads¬ 
worth  preached  the  sermon,  which  was 
eminently  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 

I  and  ttie  exercises  were  of  more  than  usual 
|  interest.  The  prospects  of  this  enter¬ 
prise  are  very  encouraging,  and  the  young 
minister  has  a  growing  and  inviting  field 
in  which  to  labour.  We  understand  that 
public  worship  will  be  maintained  now 
regularly  in  the  new  building.” 


The  next  morning  found  us  at  Elko, 
•where  we  had  a  capital  breakfast  in  the 
canvass-covered  board-house,  yclept  “  ho¬ 
tel,”  and  a  supplement,  in  the  form  of 
California  pears  and  grapes,  was  most  ac¬ 
ceptable.  We  will  not  begin  here  to 
descant  upon  the  fruits;  they  deserve 
not  only  a  letter,  but  a  volume  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  well  we  had  something 
pleasant,  for  the  day  was  very  hot ;  our 
route  lay  through  the  “  Great  American 
Desert,”  and  the  alkali  dust  covered  face, 
hands,  Beats,  books,  and  papers  with  a 
grey,  grimey,  gritty  covering.  Our  lips 
and  throats  were  altnost  excoriated  ;  the 
water  was  full  of  mineral  in  solution,  and 
failed  to  give  any  refreshment,  either  to 
imbibe  or  to  wash  in.  The  whole  day 
was  dreary,  doleful,  and  depressing.  We 
endured  as  well  a3  possible,  and  were 
glad  enough  to  see  nightfall. 

We  were  roused  very  early  the  next 
morning,  and  found  we  were  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  summit  of  the  Sierras. 
The  snow  sheds  prevented  us  from  seeing 


the  scenery  ;  and  we  made  hurried  toilets, 
that  our  position  might  be  taken  on  the 
rear  platform.  We  reached  Cisco,  on  the 
summit,  by  six  o’clock,  where  we  break¬ 
fasted,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
Mr.  Montague,  an  engineer  of  the  Central 
road.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  much 
information  during  our  ride  down  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  We  stood  for  hours  on 
the  platform,  watching  the  panorama 
which  unfolded  before  us.  It  was  just 
grand — not  so  beautiful  or  attractive  as 
some  of  the  views  through  Echo  Canyon, 
but  on  such  a  scale!  Our  whole  being 
seemed  weary  of  beauty ;  there  was  al¬ 
most  too  much  grandeur  and  immensity 
to  take  in  with  comfort.  We  have  men¬ 
tal  daguerreotypes  that  will  never  leave 
us;  but  we  have  not  words  that  can  give 
the  faintest  approach  to  an  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  all  the  sublimity. 

Occasional. 
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Correspondence  of  the  Presbyterian. 

JOTTINGS  DOWN  ON  OUR  SEARCH  | 
FOR  THE  SUNSET— No,  V. 

The  morning  was  magnificent  as  we  ! 
steamed  out  from  the  dock  of  the  “Sena¬ 
tor,”  a  fine  ship  belonging  to  the  North 
Pacific  Transportation  Company,  bound 
on  an  excursion  round  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  We  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  invited  to  join  this  excursion,  tendered 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  by 
the  above-mentioned  company. 

We  were  first  taken  to  the  dry  dock, 
and  shown  all  the  contrivances  of  this, 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Thence,  re-embarking  our  forces, 
were  turned  oceanward,  and  we  steered 
for  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  view  of  the  city  nestling  at  the 
foot,  on  clambering  adventurously  up  to 
the  summit  of  the  many  hills,  over 
and  around  which  San  Francisco  spreads 
itself,  was  most  complete;  and  the  ideas 
of  locality  and  position  we  secured  were  ' 
very  correct.  The  waters  of  the  bay 
were  filled  with  shipping;  here  was  the 
heavily  laden  vessel  deep  down  in  the 
water  ;  and  there  the  buoyant  ship  riding  1 
high  above  water-mark,  just  emptied  of 
her  cargo,  fresh  from  China  and  Japan.  | 
Mount  Diabolo  reared  his  dusky  head, 
the  guardian  of  the  city,  looking  down 
from  his  altitude  of  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  waters  rippling  at  his  foot. 
On  we  glided,  past  the  city — now  nearing 
Alcantaras,  with  its  row  of  yawning  port¬ 
holes;  through  the  Golden  Gate;  past 
the  Cliff  House,  with  its  seal  rocks  cov¬ 
ered  with  sea-lions,  whose  roar  can  be 
heard  at  quite  a  distance ;  over  the  bar, 
with  its  short,  choppy  waves — out  on  to 
the  blue  expanse  of  the  bright,  gleaming 
Pacific.  The  sky,  as  usual,  was  bril¬ 
liantly,  clearly,  specklessly  blue.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  the  Golden  Gate 
were  grimly  grav  in  their  winter  dress. 


We  long  to  see  these  hillsides  in  the  gor¬ 
geousness  of  greenery,  which  follows  upon 
the  early  rain  that  falls  in  October;  now 
they  are  covered  with  little  grey  tufts  of 
dried  grass.  When  the  steamer  turned, 
after  going  out  three  miles  towards  China, 
and  the  view  burst  upon  us  as  we  stood 
on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  while  she  grace¬ 
fully  bowed  and  courtesied  her  respects 
to  the  dancing,  laughing  waves  that  rose 
to  meet  her,  it  was  as  grand  as  any  we 
have  ever  seen.  New  York  Bay,  with  all 
its  beautiful  surroundings,  retreated  into 
the  background  ;  and  this  harbor,  surely 
almost,  if  not  the  finest  the  world  can 
boast,  took  precedence  of  all  others. 

On  we  moved,  past  the  city  .again,  up 
around  Mare’s  Island — the  breeze  blow¬ 
ing  freshly  and  pleasantly,  the  sea  gulls 
screaming  shrilly  in  their  flight  around 
and  over  the  vessel.  Some  pleasant 
voices  in  the  party  were  singing  glees;  a 
little,  informal  party  drew  up  resolutions 
of  thanks  and  praises  for  the  delightful 
day;  impromptu  speeches,  and  congratu¬ 
latory  cheers  for  brother  this  and  brother 
that,  were  indicative  of  the  general  good 
feeling  and  enjoyment;  and  amid  it  all, 
the  vessel  rounded  to,  and  the  sail  round 
the  bay  was  finished. 

The  next  afternoon  was  memorable  for 
our  first  near  view  of  the  Seal  Rocks,  and 
the  drive  over  the  shell  road  leading 
thereto.  First,  driving  around  the  city, 
up  one  hill  and  down  another — getting  a 
view  from  this  point,  and  another  from 
that  hill  still  a  little  higher — as  the  suu 
began  to  decline,  we  drove  along  the  Cliff 
road.  Hard  as  a  rock — sprinkled  daily, 
to  keep  down  the  inevitable,  persistent, 
irrepressible  California  dust,  which,  in 
the  dry  season,  pervades,  and  permeates, 
and  penetrates  every  where — this  road  is 
covered  with  equipages  of  every  style, 
from  the  prancing  four-in-hand  down  to 
the  modest  one-horse  carryall.  We  spent 
a  long  time,  glass  in  hand,  examining  the 
curious  denizens  of  the  Seal  rock,  as  visi¬ 
ble  from  the  piazza  of  the  Cliff  House. 
The  authorities  are  most  particular  in 
their  laws  regarding  the  comfort  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  these  unwieldy,  awkward  crea¬ 
tures.  We  wTatched  them,  swimming  about 
in  the  restless  surf  that  dashes  and  breaks 
around  and  over  the  rocks  that  they  fre¬ 
quent;  and  then,  crawling  out  of  the 
water,  black,  and  glistening,  and  glossy — 
walking  and  creeping  over  their  sleeping, 
log-like  companions,  lying  drying  in  the 
sun.  As  they  stretched  up  their  long  i 
bodies,  and  moved  aimlessly  round  in  the 
sunshine,  the  resemblance  was  disagree¬ 
ably  like  huge,  overgrown  leeches;  and  . 
we  turned  shiveringly  away,  to  rid  our¬ 
selves  of  the  memory. 

But  the  sun  was  dipping,  dipping  down 
into  the  bright  water,  w'hile  the  moon 
was  calmly  sailing  upward ;  the  surf 
plashed  and  fell  on  the  glistening  beach ; 
the  tiny  suipe,  by  hundreds,  skimmed 


along  under  our  horses’  feet,  regardless 
of  them.  We  drove  along  the  ocean 
beach  for  more  than  two  miles,  enjoying 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scene.  We 
never  can  forget,  and  we  think  our  com¬ 
panion  never  will,  the  scene  we  saw  from 
the  road  just  above  the  Cliff  House.  The 
sun  himself  had  vanished,  but  the  radi¬ 
ance  lingered;  the  waves  were  rosy,  and 
quivered  with  golden  tints,  flashing  into 
prismatic  colors  as  the  surf  fell  and 
broke.  The  rocks,  with  their  restless, 
moving  tenants,  gleamed  out  silvery  gray 
in  the  foreground  ;  and  over  all,  floated 
calmly,  peacefully,  quietly,  the  great  gol¬ 
den  moon — throwing  its  lane  of  moon¬ 
beams,  shimmering  in  bewitching  bright¬ 
ness,  over  the  sea.  We  thought  we  had 
found  our  sunset ;  and  nothing  we  have 
seen  since  compares  with  that  view 
of  commingled  glory  of  the  day  and 
beauty  of  the  night. 

We  started  early  on  Sunday  in  search 
of  Presbyterian  churches.  Heard  Dr. 
Flacker,  of  the  Central  church,  (Old- 
school,)  in  the  morning;  had  an  excellent 
sermon  on  Ephesians  i.  9.  This  church 
seems  in  quite  a  flourishing  condition. 
By  a  fortunate  sale  of  a  lot  of  land,  they 
have  secured  enough  to  build  a  new, 
commodious  edifice,  in  a  better  location 
than  where  the  present  building  is  situ¬ 
ated.  This  will  soon  be  finished. 

About  two  o’clock,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Phelps,  D.D.,we  went 
to  visit  the  Chinese  Mission  School,  held 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scud- 
der’s  church.  Found  a  school  numbering 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars ; 
almost  every  scholar  had  a  teacher,  and 
we  found  this  a  necessity — one  being  a 
handful  for  a  teacher.  We  were  much 
interested  to  see  the  intense  absorption  of  i 
many  of  them.  Apparently,  they  learn 
with  rapidity.  Ah  Hee  wrote  his  name 
for  us  ;  has  been  learning  only  two  months 
— that  is,  h8  has  had  eight  lessons.  He 
could  spell  pretty  well.  Fung  Chuen,  of 
a  higher  grade,  spoke  better  English ;  has 
been  six  months  learning ;  proffered  us 
his  card,  and  asked  us  to  call  and  see  him 
at  his  store.  They  are  taught  to  read, 
6pell,  write,  make  figures,  sing,  and  recite 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  school  is  a  union 
enterprise.  The  superintendent  is  an  Epis¬ 
copalian,  Mr.  Barstow;  and  the  teachers 
are  gathered  in  from  all  denominations. 
It  has  been  in  operation  only  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1809. 

While  we  were  interested  lookers-on  at 
this  work,  the  bell  for  closing  exercises 
sounded.  The  Chinese  moved  into  the  1 
middle  of  the  room,  while  teachers  and 
outsiders  sat  along  the  sides.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Speer,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  pleasant 
face  and  voice  were  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
addressed  the  school  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Wo  watched  their  faces  as  they 
listened  to  the  (to  us)  unknown  tongue ; 
some  looked  pleased  and  interested ; 


others  stupid,  and  some  inclined  to 
amusement.  After  the  address,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  was  recited — first  in  Chi¬ 
nese,  afterward  in  English ;  and  then 
they  sang,  “Shall  we  gather  at  the 
river?”  The  well-known  notes  rang  out 
on  the  air,  carrying  back  our  thoughts 
to  other  voices  more  sweetly  modulated, 
stronger  and  fuller,  whom  we  are  wont 
to  hear  ;  and  then,  with  a  great  bound, 
our  thought  went  forward  to  the  great 
gathering  at  the  river,  where  there  will 
be  “  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  bond  or 
free;  ’  where  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  greet 
all  His  people,  of  all  grades,  conditions, 
and  colors.  And  we  looked  at  the  strange 
faces  as  they  sang,  and  wondered  should 
we  know  any  of  them  there;  would  we 
gain  that  shore  ourselves  —  and  the 
thoughts  only  terminated  by  the  close  of 
the  session.  It  was  pleasant,  indeed,  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  to  shake  hands  and  ex¬ 
change  words  of  cheer  with  a  fellow- 
townsman,  and  an  Old-school  Presbyte¬ 
rian  at  that ;  and  vastly  we  enjoyed  our 
meeting  with  Dr.  Speer,  as  the  dusky- 
ced  scholars  passed  away.  The  com- 
ent  of  one  fell  upon  our  ear.  “  He 
5eak  Chinee  bery  good  ;  muchy  study.” 
In  our  next  letter  we  shall  tell  of  the 
>st  of  the  pleasures  our  first  Sunday  in 
m  Francisco  brought  to  us.  This  epis- 
e  has  stretched  already  beyond  bounds. 

Occasional. 


SAN  FRANCISCO— ITS  CHURCHES. 

BY  THE  EEV.  F.  F.  ELIilNWOOD,  D.D. 

San  Francisco  is  both  grander  and  more 
time-worn  than  I  had  expected.  A  strong 
'  sea  breeze  with  its  burden  of  dust  and  dirt 
cannot  blow  through  streets  and  houses  for 
twenty  years,  without  rendering  even  a 
young  city  very  dingy.  But  one  sees  so 
much  solidity  and  even  magnificence  that  he 
|  forgets  that  the  city  of  gold  is  young.  It  is  j 
hard  to  realize  that  it  is  less  than  a  score  of 
years  since  most  of  the  houses  along  the 
sandy  shore  of  this  noble  bay  were  built  in 
part  of  tent  cloth,  and  that  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Entrepot  of  the  Continent  was  a  mere 
landing  place  of  mountain  miners.  The 
city  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  from  the  Pacific,  and  is  a  little 
south  of  the  Golden  Gate.  It  commands 
no  view  of  the  Ocean,  but  overlooks  a  series 
of  bays  seventy  miles  in  extent,  and  afford¬ 
ing  a  harbor  which  has  scarcely  a  rival  in 
the  world.  The  only  discount  upon  its  val¬ 
ue  is,  that  the  entrance  is  only  about  a  mile 
wide,  and .  is  much  of  the  time  obscured  by 
fog. 

San  Francisco  is  following  the  fashion  of 
the  times  by  projecting  a  “  Central  Park,” 
on  the  ridge  back  of  the  city,  and  midway 
I  between  Bay  and  Ocean.  It  will  have  no 
j  stint  of  breezes,  imported  straight  from  Ja- 


pan  or  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  will  afford 
one  of  the  finest  drives  in  the  country.  The 
present  popular  drive  is  to  the  Cliff  House 
on  the  Ocean  Beach,  six  miles  over.  Prom 
j-Kv  verandah  I  caught  my  first  view  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  roaring  and  dashing  in  no 
very  pacific  way  upon  the  rocks  fifty  feet 

below. 

Three  hundred  yards  from  shore  is  a  wild 
looking  group  of  high  rocks,  which  by  the 
oldest  preemption  title  are  the  home  of  a 
colony  of  seals.  By  an  act  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  they  are  made  the  guests  of  the  State 
and  share  its  protection.  I  saw  them  just 
as  the  wind  was  bringing  in  the  thick  fog 
and  rolling  the  white  surf  high  on  the  rocks. 
All  this  was  grand  sport  for  their  sealships. 
They  find  their  natural  element,  their  chief 
joy,  in  the  desolateness  of  storm  and  tempest. 
Climbing  the  rocks  amid  a  surf  which  would 
have  crushed  a  man  or  a  boat,  and  standing 
upright  in  some  almost  human  attitude,  they  i 
would  wave  back  and  forth  as  in  a  clumsy 
dance,  or  would  catch  at  each  other  like 
playful  puppies,  or  like  frolicsome  boys  at 
their  bath  trying  to  push  each  other  from 
the  rocks.  It  is  one  of  the  many  contradic¬ 
tions  of  the  California  climate  that  these 
children  of  high  latitudes  should  be  here 
almost  within  stone’s  throw  of  growing  figs 
and  almonds  and  other  semi-tropical  fruits. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  by  a 
stranger  is,  to  lay  aside  all  preconceived  no- 
tions  about  climate  and  the  courses  of  na- 
!  ture  generally. 

It  seems  almost  comical  to  see  the  people 
whom  you  meet  on  a  ride  wearing  heavy | 
coats  and  furs,  and  yet  just  over  the  garden 
fence  ripe  nectarines  and  other  products  re¬ 
quiring  a  high  degree  of  warmth.  It  hasn’t 
rained  since  May,  and  will  not  again  till  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  the  soil  appears  as  dry  as  ashes, 
and  yet  yonder  are  monster  beets  standing 
two  feet  out  of  ground  besides  the  tops  and 
half  a  foot  in  diameter.  All  the  fruit  trees 
are  covered  with  dust,  and  the  ground  about 
their  roots  is  dry  and  cracked,  but  still  they 
bend  with  luscious  fruit. 

Those  cattle  over  there  are  surely  gnawing 
the  arid  sand,  or  else  it  is  the  mere  panto¬ 
mime  of  feeding  ;  for  there  is  not  a  spire  of 
green  grass  within  ten  miles.  Yet  in  your 
bewilderment  your  exultant  California  friend 
calls  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  I 
thrifty  and  even  fat.  It  is  said  that  by  look¬ 
ing  more  closely  you  will  find  quantities  of 
dried  clover  heads  and  other  ripened  and 
seeded  plants  which,  not  having  been  decom¬ 
posed  by  rains  and  dew,  retain  their  sweet¬ 
ness  and  nutrition  till  the  rainy  season  re¬ 
turns,  when  the  new  takes  the  place  of  the 
old,  and  California,  so  long  warmed  and 
fructified  by  the  chemistry  of  a  fervid  sun, 
bursts  forth  into  rare  beauty,  and  challenges 


the  world  with  her  mammoth  vegetation 
and  fruitage. 

Very  naturally  that  which  has  most  inter¬ 
ested  me  in  San  Francisco  is  her  religious 
institutions.  I  have  enjoyed  a  Sabbath  in 
the  city,  and  found  it  one  of  special  interest. 

I  could  not  forget  the  accounts  I  had  read 
and  heard  of  a  certain  Sabbath  not  many 
years  ago,  when  these  resolute  San  Francis¬ 
cans  left  their  churches,  and  some  of  the 
preachers  their  pulpits,  and  gathered  in 
arms  about  their  city  prison  to  maintain  jus¬ 
tice  against  the  dominion  of  outlaws  and 
assassins.  How  great  a  work  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  since  that  day!  The  old  New 
England  standard  of  Sabbath  observance  is 
not  yet  attained  here,  but  there  is  compara- 1 
tive  order,  and  some  of  the  churches  are  full. 
The  San  Francisco  pulpit  is  certainly  a  very 
strong  one,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of! 
years.  I  cannot  now  dwell  upon  names 
even  if  it  were  best.  The  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  know  the  men  and  their  Eastern 
reputation. 

The  Calvary  church,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Wadsworth,  are  occupying  their  new  house 
of  worship,  which  is  a  very  imposing  and  a 
1  very  singular  structure.  It  has  neither  spire  j 
nor  tower,  and  looks  more  like  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  than  like  a  Christian  church  ;  but  it 
was  partly  shaken  down  once  by  one  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  tremulous  intermittents,  and  the  j 
good  people  are  justified — Buskin  or  no 
Buskin — if  they  build  this  time  earthquake- 
proof.  The  interior  is  a  model  of  beauty. 

Dr.  Scudder  is  lecturing  every  Sabbath 
evening  on  the  miracles.  He  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  even  in  San  Francisco  crowded 
houses  can  be  won.  His  style  is  decidedly 
his  own,  and  suits  the  popular  ear.  His 
theory  of  fishing  is,  that  the  main  thing  is 
to  get  the  fish,  whether  it  be  a  trout  or  a- 
sinner.  As  to  tackle,  it  should  be  adapted 
to  the  work  in  particular,  according  to  sea¬ 
son,  latitude,  and  circumstances,  provided 
always  that  it  be  baited  with  the  precious, 
truth.  I  presume  the  Doctor  would  not  con¬ 
sider  the  processes  of  Blair  or  Edwards  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  the  longitude  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  to  the  year  1869.  At  any  rate  on 
his  own  theory  he  is  successful.  His  church 
is  becoming  strong  in  numbers  and  spiritual 
power.  Not  the  least  among  his  favoring 
influences  is  the  cooperation  of  such  laymen 
as  S.  L.  C.  Sweezey  and  others.  Would 
that  the  State  were  full  of  them  ! 

[Dr.  Ellinwood  adds  some  excellent  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  general  state  of  Beligion  in 
California,  and  the  way  of  promoting  it, 
j  which  we  are  obliged  to  reserve  to  our  next.] 


'CROSSING  THE  SIERRAS. -CALIFOR¬ 
NIA  GOLD  MINING. 

BY  THE  BEY.  F.  F.  ELLINWOOD,  D.D. 

The  valley  of  the  Humboldt  river  has  few 
attractions  for  man  or  beast — except  at  a  few 
points  where  the  valley  widens  out  and  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  irrigation.  The  location  of  Elko 
and  Carlin  is  favorable  in  this  respect,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  receive  the  entire 
trade  of  the  White  Pine  mining  region, 
which  lies  to  the  southward. 

The  traveller  on  the  Central  Pacific  road 
gets  out  his  books  when  he  strikes  the  Hum¬ 
boldt.  The  scenery  makes  him  homesick. 
He  shuts  the  car  windows  against  the  terri¬ 
ble  dust,  reduces  his  clothing  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  buys  oranges  and  whatever  is  cool  or 
moist,  and  consoles  himself  that  it  is  only 
for  a  day,  and  that  to-morrow  morning  he 
will  reach  the  wooded  and  snow  capped  Si¬ 
erras. 

As  night  came  on  we  passed  the  Lake  and 
“the  Sink  ”  of  the  Humboldt  ;  for  even  this 
lone  river  seems  at  length  to  become  weary 
of  its  surroundings,  and  as  if  conscious  of 
something  inappropriate  in  its  position  here, 
it  relinquishes  its  seaward  course  and  sud¬ 
denly  disappears  in  the  desert. 

We  retired  at  night  with  the  assurance 
that  “all  hands  would  be  awakened  at  four 
o’clock  to  see  the  scenery.”  Four  o’clock 
came  according  to  programme,  and  we  arose 
in  time  to  enter  a  series  of  snow  sheds  whose 
boarded  sides  constituted  our  principal 
“  scenery  ”  for  nearly  thirty  miles. 

But  after  serving  our  time  under  this  prac¬ 
tical  but  unintended  joke,  we  were  really 
compensated  with  some  fine  views  of  the  Si¬ 
erras.  Donner  lake,  with  its  mirrored  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  dark  pine-covered  mountains 
around  it,  and  here  and  there  a  reflected 
snow  peak  caught  from  a  greater  distance, 
is  a  rare  gem.  It  is  as  fine  as  the  very  wild¬ 
est  of  the  Adirondack  Lakes,  and  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  favorite  resort  of  San  Franciscans, 
when  tired  of  breathing  dust  and  longing 
for  one  more  look  at  Summer  verdure  and 
freshness. 

The  Railroad  through  the  Sierras  is  a 
labyrinth,  often  redoubling  upon  its  track 
so  sharply  as  to  bewilder  and  destroy  all 
sense  of  direction  or  destination.  It  has 
been  built  with  prodigious  labor,  and  is  so 
thoroughly  constructed  that  one  feels  per¬ 
fectly  secure  even  when  making  the  shortest 
curves  or  hanging  on  the  brink  of  the  most 
frightful  gorges.  The  grade  on  the  Califor¬ 
nia  side  is  very  heavy,  making  a  descent  of 
six  thousand  feet  in  about  seventy  miles. 

On  reaching  the  Foot  Hills  we  enter  the 
mining  region.  Long  water  sluices  are  seen 
winding  around  the  mountain  sides,  or  cross¬ 
ing  deep  ravines  on  scaffoldings,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is  rough 


and  furrowed  by  gold  washings.  Here  an 
entire  hill  is  washed  away,  and  there  the 
side  of  a  mountain  is  cloven  down.  Valleys 
which  were  once  beautiful  are  half  filled  with 
debris.  To  make  matters  worse  the  Winter 
rains  have  found  these  artificial  channels, 
and  hurled  down  such  quantities  of  sand  and 
gravel  as  in  some  instances  to  destroy  valua¬ 
ble  farms.  In  the  vicinity  of  Marysville, 
thousand  of  acres  which  were  covered  with 
fine  orchards  are  now  transformed  to  un¬ 
sightly  wastes.  California  is  dry  and  dusty 
in  Summer  at  the  best.  Everything  assumes 
the  one  sear  and  tawny  color  of  the  sand 
hills.  It  would  be  a  great  relief,  therefore, 
if  the  streams  at  least  might  retain  the  trans¬ 
parent  clearness  with  which  they  sprang 
from  the  Sierras,  and  impart  some  look  of 
freshness  to  the  parched  landscape.  But 
they  have  all  assumed  the  same  earthy  color. 
They  have  passed  the  Foot  Hills  and  taken 
their  turn  at  wallowing  in  the  mines.  The 
Sacramento,  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Tuolome, 
and  even  the  Merced  that  has  just  danced 
such  brilliant  fantasies  in  the  cataracts  of 
the  Yo  Semite — all  run  mud. 

As  between  earthquakes  and  mining  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  greater  curse 
to  the  fair  face  of  nature.  The  mining  towns 
of  California  are  mostly  of  a  somber  sort, 
having  lost  all  enthusiasm  by  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

Of  their  former  teeming  populations  only 
the  unsuccessful  class  are  left.  Those  who 
made  their  “pile,”  have  taken  their  pile 
and  decamped.  Places  which  ten  years  ago 
polled  five  or  six  thousand  votes,  now  num¬ 
ber  only  as  many  hundred.  There  would 
be  more  hope  of  their  resuscitation  but  that 
the  country  around  them  is  well  nigh  ruin¬ 
ed  for  anything  but  mining  ;  besides  much 
of  it  is  still  liable  to  be  mined  for  quartz, 
where  capital  and  machinery  can  be  secured. 
Placer  mining  is  fast  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Chinamen,  who  gladly  wash  over  some 
valleys  which  had  been  washed  ten,  and  even 
twenty  times  before.  They  get  perhaps  a 
dollar  per  day.  But  the  time  when  a  man 
without  capital  could  pick  up  nuggets  in  the 
gulches,  or  wash  out  twenty-five  dollars  per 
day  with  shovel  and  pan,  has  gone  by. 

Throughout  all  this  region  are  many  hov¬ 
els  gone  to  decay.  What  histories  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  privation  have  most  of  them 
I  witnessed  ?  Here  were  sheltered  the  eager 
hosts  who  rushed  to  this  Eldorado  twenty 
years  ago. 

Some  of  them  were  unaccustomed  to  rough¬ 
ness  or  the  labor  of  the  spade.  All  classes 
and  vocations  were  represented  in  the  gener¬ 
al  scramble.  The  few  succeeded  ;  and  we 
'  hear  of  them.  But  who  shall  tell  us  of  the 
many  who  failed,  and  the  various  destiny 
which  they  have  met  ?  It  is  said  that  if  all 


the  time  ami  labor  and  expense  -were  con¬ 
sidered,  the  entire  yield  of  California  gold 
from  the  first  would  not  average  one  dollar  per 
day  to  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  seek¬ 
ing  it.  Add  to  this  the  large  amounts  lost 
in  spurious  “mining  stocks”  by  Eastern 
capitalists,  and  the  whole  matter  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  very  questionable  profit, 

1  The  history  of  fortune-seeking  multitudes 
I  in  the  last  few  years,  whether  in  the  pursuit 
of  gold  or  oil,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  di-sine  plan  for  man’s  prosperity  is  that 
of  patient  toil  for  moderate  but  sure  returns, 
God  did  not  set  Adam  to  prospecting  for 
gold  or  oil,  but  to  cultivating  the  soil.  He 
never  gave  any  assurances  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  ores  or  the  rise  of  stocks,  but  He 
did  promise  that  seed  time  and  harvest 
should  not  fail  while  the  earth  endured. 

Still  many  discriminations  are  necessary- 
in  contemplating  the  scene  of  these  gold 
mining  excitements.  But  for  the  gold  -we 
should  not  have  had  the  California  of  to-day 
— a  rich  and  developed  State.  But  for  gold 
the  whole  Pacific  coast  would  have  been  far 
behind  its  present  stage  of  progress. 

San  Francisco,  already  promising  to  be 
the  second  important  city  of  the  nation, 
would  still  have  been  the  miserable  little 
Yerba  Buenas,  with  its  Spanish  “Mission 
Dolores.”  And  there  wrould  have  been  no 
telegraph  over  the  mountains,  nor  great  Bail- 
road  line  from  ocean  to  ocean,  nor  westward 
steamers  to  China  and  Japan.  The  world’s 
progress  in  civilization,  and  even  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  owe  much  to  the 
overruled  excitements  Of  - mining. 

And  moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  while  individual  men  have  lost,  the 
State  has  gained  by  every  ounce  of  gold 
that  has  been  added  to  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  of  commerce.  If  heavy  Eastern  capi¬ 
talists  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in 
quartz  mining  stocks,  their  money  has  only 
changed  hands.  Society  at  large  may  have 
gained  by  the  change.  And  the  time  and 
labor  of  the  multitudes  who  have  dug  over 
these  hills  and  valleys  without  inadequate 
returns,  is  a  real  loss  only  so  far  as  that  la¬ 
bor  was  diverted  from  other  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  pursuits. 

But  a  much  larger  proportion  of  Califor¬ 
nians  would  have  realized  a  competence  but 
for  the  demoralization  of  mining  life.  A 
mind  accustomed  to  love  the  possibility  of 
great  gains,  rather  than  the  assurance  of 
small  ones,  is  in  just  the  right  attitude  for 
gambling.  The  same  kind  of  excitement 
renders  the  transition  easy.  ‘  ‘  Make  or 
break  ”  is  the  motto  of  both.  Thousands 
of  fortunes  have  thus  been  squandered  ei¬ 
ther  in  gambling  or  in  other  modes  of  pro¬ 
digality  induced  by  the  restless  and  excit- 
fdde  life  of  the  miner. 


The  dice  box  still  prevails  largely  in  all 
the  gold  built  towns,  and  is  among  the  caus¬ 
es  which  must  still  farther  curse  them. 

They  are  all  declining  without  exception. 
Some  of  them,  as  Sonora,  Columbia,  Placer- 
ville,  &c.,  have  been  very  prosperous  ;  but 
as  mining  becomes  less  and  less  profitable, 
they  have  almost  no  resource  left.  The  val¬ 
leys  between  Sonora  and  Columbia  have 
been  dug  over  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to 
thirty  feet,  leaving  the  surface  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  unearthed  rocks.  Agriculture 
is  therefore  impossible,  except  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  stock  and  fruit.  Possibly  thousands  of 
Chinamen  may  resort  to  these  hillsides  for 
the  scanty  yield  of  gold  ;  and  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  day,  when  the  last  washing  shall  have 
been  made,  these  torn  and  unsightly  hills 
may  be  covered  with  the  vine.  To  this  they 
are  admirably  adapted,  and  no  conntry  in 
the  world  can  produce  grapes  with  so  little 
care  and  labor  as  California. 

From  California. 

BY  REV.  A,  M.  STEWART. 

SYNOD  0E  ALTA  CALIFORNIA.  j 

This  our  1ST.  S.  Synod  has  just  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  this  city.  It  heard  a  sermon 
from  the  retiring  Moderator,  elected  a  new- 
one,  appointed  various  committees  held  devo¬ 
tional  exercises — heard  reports,  made  speeches,, 
presented  resolutions;  discussed,  passed  or  re¬ 
jected  them;  listened  to  delegates  from  other 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  and  spoke  good  words  to  I 
them  in  return;  talked,  ate,  slept  and  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  next  year  under  authority  of 
the  United  General  Assembly,  all  in  fine,  that 
respectablo,  subordinate,  orderly  Synods  are 
wont  to  do. 

Numerically  this  body  is  among  the  smallest 
of  our  ecclesiastical  families,  not  having  as 
many  ministerial  names  on  its  roll  as  the 
Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  from  which 
I  come  commended  to  this  coast ;  nor  were 
more  than  half  the  members  on  the  roll  pre¬ 
sent,  and  but  few  elders.  A  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  have  for  a  year  or  years  been  deing  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Atlantic  side;  a  curious  phase, 
this,  of  Presbyterianism.  Business  was  trans¬ 
acted  with  a  plainness,  bluntness  and  direct¬ 
ness,  characteristic  of  Pacific  life. 

Pastors  here  know  but  little  of  one  another, 
or  of  each  other’s  work.  Seldom  save  at 
Synod,  and  often  not  then,  do  they  look  each 
other  in  the  face.  There  has  been  no  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  organ,  as  a  common  bond  of 
union,  until  lately ;  nor  is  it  as  yet  gotten 
into  general  circulation.  Our  Church  organi¬ 
zations,  sav8  in  San  Francisco  and  immediate 
vicinity,  are  far  separated  and  feeble ;  while 
travel  is  very  expensive.  One  Presbytery  is 
so  scattered  that  a  regular  meeting  is  hardly 
thought  of,  save  during  the  sittings  of  Synod. 

PLA.CE  OF  MEETING. 

San  Francisco  is  the  Ecclesiastical  Athens 
of  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the  centre  for  all  ,! 


other  human  interests  5  social,  political,  finan¬ 
cial,  manufacturing  and  commercial.  The 
annual  meeting  of  our  Synod  is  seldom 
thought  of,  save  in  this  emporium.  A  feature 
for  entertaining  delegates  here  would  be  looked 
upon  by  Atlantic-side  Christians  with  disfa¬ 
vor,  as  manifesting  a  cold  and  selfish  hospi¬ 
tality.  A  large  number  of  the  members  at¬ 
tending  our  Synod  have  been  accommodated 
at  hotels — a  committee  of  the  Church  where 
the  sittings  were  held,  announcing  that  all 
such  bills,  when  presented  to  them,  would  be 
paid. 

Social  life  on  the  Pacific  side  has  not  grown 
into  those  delightful  proportions  seen  and  felt 
in  old  established  Christian  communities  in 
Eastern  States.  All,  however,  is  tending  in 
the  right  direction.  Many  persons  and  fami¬ 
lies,  foremost  in  doing  good  in  connection 
with  our  churches  here,  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  have  guests  over  night.  .  Many  of  them 
board,  and  some  keep  boarders.  Restaurant 
eating  in  this  capital  of  the  Pacific  is  certainly 
a  a  institution. 

OTHER  BODIES. 

At  the  same  time  of  our  meeting,  the  Synod 
of  the  Pacific  (O.  S  ),  the  Synod  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterians ;  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  the  Baptist  Association  held  their 
annual  meetings  here  and  in  Oakland.  By 
hearing  and  tbrough  reports,  the  impression 
gathered  from  all  tnese  is,  that  none  of  them 
are  strong ;  yet  that  all  have  obtained  a 
firm  hold ;  which,  through  a  liberal  continu¬ 
ance  of  men  ana  money  from  the  Atlantic- 
side,  will  eventually  become  as  the  Lord’s 
House,  established  upon  the  top  of  tho  moun¬ 
tains.  All  speak  of  progress  and  development; 
yet  attest  the  special  and  seemingly  growing 
obstacles,  in  these  marvelous  communities,  to 
the  coming  of  Emmanuel’s  Kingdom. 

UNION  MEETING. 

Our  Old  and  K.ew  School  Synods — which 
terms  by  the  time  this  *  is  in  print,  will  have 
lost  their  significance — held  a  very  pleasing, 
cordial,  and  1  rofitable  meeting  together,  and 
talked  earnestly  and  lovingly  about  the  great 
things  which  are  to  be  accomplished  when  ac¬ 
tually  one.  Among  these  were — a  well  sus¬ 
tained  religious  paper,  a  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  a  cheap  church  literature,  together  with 
a  widely  increased  and  strengthened  church 
extension. 

Presbyterian  Union  had  an  earlier  growth 
and  more  ready  development  here  than  in  al¬ 
most  any  other  portion  of  our  land.  Feeble-: 
ness,  together  "with  a  tremendous  external 
pressure,  compelled  a  practical  union  years 
since.  Yet  will  the  Great  Marriage  Ceremony 
shortly  to  take  place  in  Pittsburgh,  give  to 
Presbyterianism  on  this  Pacific  Coast,  a 
strength,  a  dignity  and  an  expansive  power 
never  before  known. 

San  Francisco ,  October,  I8G9. 

- /gii  a 

CHURCH  ITEMS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Occi¬ 
dent:  • ! 

The  church  at  Napa  (Rev.  Richard 
Wylie,  pastor,)  is  in  a  highly  prosperous 
condition.  Six  members  were  received 
on  profession  of  faith  at  the  last  commu¬ 


nion.  The  congregation  have  found  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  their  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  lengthening  it  twenty  feet,  and 
adding  a  spire  and  bell  at  an  expense  of 
about  $3,000. 

— The  Sunday-school  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  San  Francisco,  (the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eells,  pastor,)  organized  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Chinese  school  lately.  For  several 
months  a  class  of  the  Chinese  has  met 
with  them,  but  the  increasing  attendance, 
and  the  interest  displayed  now  requires 
special  efforts.  This  church  has  just 
opened  a  Mission  Sunday-school  at 
North  Beach.  The  room  is  crowded, 
and  provision  has  to  be  made  for  larger 
space.  This  church  is  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  its  Sunday-schools. 

— The  Central  church  San  Francisco, 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Fackler,  pastor,)  held  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  recently  ;  with  the 
utmost  unanimity  requested  Mr.  Fackler 
to  withdraw  his  tendered  resignation ; 
raised  more  than  $5,000  in  order  to  pay 
oil  their  debt,  and  took  initiatory  steps 
toward  building  a  new  house  of  wor- 
I  ship.  Mr.  Fackler  has  withdrawn  his  re¬ 
signation,  and  will  remain  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  1 

|  — At  a  recent  communion  in  the  Uni¬ 

ted  Presbyterian  church  in  San  Francis-  I 
co,  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  pastor,)  seven¬ 
teen  persons  were  received  into  member¬ 
ship,,  mine  upon  profession  of  faith,  and 
eight  on  certificate.  Fifty-three  addi- 
I  tions  were  made  to  this  thriving  church 
during  the  past  year.  The  congregation 
expect  to  commence  building  a  new 
church  early  in  the  summer — probably 
by  the  first  of  June. 

— The  Rev.  Mr.  Wylie,  of  San  Jose,  re¬ 
turned  to  California  by  the  last  steamer. 
His  health  appears  to  be  materially  im-  i 
proved,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  its  I 
failure  will  not  cause  that  his  important 
labors  should  again  be  intermitted. 

— The  Rev.  W.  H.  Wilson,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
this  coast.  He  has  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  will  probably  labor  in  the 
Salinas  Valley.  He  is  expected  to  be 
here  by  June  to  enter  upon  his  work. 

— The  accessions  to  the  Howard  church, 
San  Francisco,  (Rev.  Dr.  Scudder,  pastor, ) 
at  a  late  communion,  were  twenty-seven 
— sixteen  by  profession  of  faith,  of  whom 
seven  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
This  church  is  now  composed  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  members.. 

From  California. 

BY  REV.  A.  M.  STEWART. 

Gilroy,  Cal.,  Jan.,  1870. 

This  place  had  its  location  by  name  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  invasion  for  gold,  twenty  years  ago. 
Yet  is  the  town,  with  its  material  interests, 
nearly  all  the  growth  of  tho  past  eighteen 
months.  One  of  the  many  railroads  now  be¬ 
ing  stretched  out  from  San  Francisco,  was 
completed  to  this  place  a  few  months  since,  a 


distance  of  eighty  miles,  in  a  general  southern 
direction.  The  route  of  the  road  is  along  and 
around  the  southern  extremity  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  beautiful  bay  ;  on  to  San  Jose  fifty 
miles,  then  thirty  miles  farther  through  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  to  Gilroy. 

This  valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  Gil¬ 
roy,  is  od6  of  California’s  “  Vales  of  Tempe,” 
than  which  few  on  earth  are  more  beautiful. 
Many  of  your  eastern  valleys,  as  the  Cumber¬ 
land,  Shenandoah,  Wyoming,  Genesee,  Mi¬ 
ami,  ani  Rock  River,  have  special  attractions 
and  beauties.  This  one — and  there  are  not  a 
few  other  such  on  the  Pacific  slope — seems  to 
combine  all  the  separate  attractions  and  beau- 
'  ties  of  those  and  other  eastern  ones  ;  yet  hav¬ 
ing  in  addition  a  soil,  climate,  productions 
and  scenery  peculiar  to  itself — skirted  by 
mountain  ranges  high  as  those  along  the  Cum¬ 
berland  or  Shenandoah  valleys. 

WINTER. 

We  are  now— Jan.  10— in  the  midst  of  Win¬ 
ter,  and  having  such  cold  weather  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  declare  has  not  been  witnessed  since  i 
the  settlement  of  the  valley.  The  nights  are  ! 
frosty,  the  days  clear,  pleasant  and  delightful. 
Vegetables  are  still  green  in  the  gardens,  and 
many  of  the  hardier  flowers  in  bloom.  No, 
snow  ever  falls  in  these  valleys. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  long,  heavy) 
rains  fall  and  are  so  much  coveted  by  all 
I  farming,  gardening,  and  stock-raising  inter¬ 
ests.  Unless  during  these  weeks  of  the  year 
it  rains  long  enough  and  in  sufficient  abun¬ 
dance  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  ground,  to 
start  the  fountains  to  flowing,  and  vegetation 
of  all  kinds  vigorously  to  growing,  a  famine 
during  the  eom’ng  season,  both  to  man  and 

beast,  is  dreaded.  On  account  of  this  absence 
’  | 
of  rain,  long  faces  are  on  all  ranch  owners]] 

Ranch  corresponds  to  the  word  /a?  to,  In  At¬ 
lantic  side  parlance. 

OCJR  CHURCH  HERE. 

In  former  letters  reference  was  made  to  the 
fact,  that  quite  a  number  of  cur  congregations, 
which  a  few  years  since  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition  in  various  mining  regions  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada,  are  now  almost  dissolved 
by  a  cessation  or  change  of  mining  interests; 
yet  that  the  missionary  labor  expended  in 
these  places  was  not  lost.  The  bread  thus  I 
cast  upon  the  waters  is  being  found,  and  net 
after  many  day?. 

Some  fifteen  hundred  people,  within  the 
past  eighteen  months,  have  come  to  Gilroy  in 
order  to  find  in  this  garden  land  permanent 
homes.  Many  of  these  families  have  come 
hither  from  those  decaying  mining  towns; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  were  in  connection 
with  various  churches  in  those  localities.  Our 
new  organization  in  Gilroy  was  thu3  rendered) 
more  speedy  as  well  as  hopeful.  A  similar 
condition  of  things  exists  in  many  other  towns 
in  California. 

About  fifteen  monthsago  Brother  McL&ugh- 
.  lin  was  induced  to  occupy  this  field,  and  as¬ 


sisted  by  a  fevv  famines'  m  'onr'  'Conneclion 
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the  new  town,  two  miles <3; slant.  The  growth 
of  the  congregation  has  been  rapid  and  hopo- 
ful.  A  beautiful  new  church  edifice  has  been 
dedicated.  It  was  pleasing  to  me  to  find  a 
young  man,  but  a  few  weeks  from  the  Cedar 
Street  church,  Phila.,  superintending  the  flour¬ 
ishing  Sabbath  School. 

A  short  time  since  the  pattor  suddenly 
broke  down,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physi¬ 
cians  has  gone  to  New  York  for  more  skillful 
medical  aid.  This  sudden  breaking  down  is 
strangely,  sadly  common  on  this  side  our  con¬ 
tinent.  "Whoever  really  enters  upon  life’s  in¬ 


midst  of  a  rush,  a  press,  a  whirl,  whore  there 
i?  no  apparent  place  for  stepping  or  rest.  Ev. 
ey thing  is  intense;  body,  soul,  business, 
wound  up  to  the  highest  tension  ;  no  time  for 
cessation  until  arrested  through  mere  exhaus¬ 
tion;  life’s  energies  often  so  wasted,  and  that 
too  apparently  without  the  knowledge  of  thol 
waster,  that  when  forced  to  a  stand-still,  therd 
are  not  left  vital  powers  sufficient  for  recupe¬ 
ration.  Not  unfrequent  is  if  to  see  a  man  on 
the  street  or  in  some  active  walk  of  life  to¬ 
day,  and  dead  to  morrow  from  congestion  or( 
apoplexy  ;  tbe  mainspring  of  life,  like  that  of 
a  watch,  broken. 


The  Empire  of  the  Pacific. 

Ilfi'  Claims  upon  tbe  Churcli— California, 
Oregon  and  Nevada,  Wswliington,  Idaho 
and  Arizona,  (o  be  possessed  for  Clirist 
and  bis  Church. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  916  Myrtle 
Street,  Oakland,  California,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  P resby terian  Home  Missions  I 
for  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Nevada. 

The  Occident 

Is  published  every  Thursday,  at  22 
Geary  Street,  near  Kearny.  Sylvester 
Woodbridge,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
Terms  :  $2 .50  a  year,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  After  six  months,  $3.00.  All 
communications  may  be  addressed  to 
11  The  Occident ,”  Post-Office  Box  2333, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

The  San  Francisco  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary 

Was  inaugurated  by  the  Synod  of  the 
Pacific  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
October,  1S71,  but  is  open  for  students 
from  all  denominations.  The  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  admission,  and  the  course  of 
studies  are  the  same  as  iu  the  oldest 
and  best  theological  schools  in  the  East. 
The  Directors  and  Faculty  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  instruction  and 


facilities  for  a  thorough  training  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  Schools  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets  in  our  country. 

Expenses  are  moderate.  Textbooks, 
furnished  rooms,  access  to  libraries  and 
lectures  and  tuition  are  f ree.  The 
same  assistance  from  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  given  here  as  in  any  other 
place.  Every  practical  inducement  is 
held  out  to  stimulate  mental  activity 
and  thorough  and  diligent  study.  The 
acting  Faculty  :  Rev.  Drs.  Scott,  Bur- 
rowes,  Poor  and  Alexander. 

W.  A.  Scott, 

President  of  Board  of  Directors. 

R.  J.  Trumbull, 

Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  1,  1873. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bene- 
cia,  California,  was  organized  April  15, 

1849. 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  San 
Francisco,  organized  July  20,  1849. 

First  Presbytery. — Presbytery  of 
California  organized  at  Benecia,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Wednesday,  3  P.  M.,  Feb.  20. 

1850.  Present :  Rev.  Sylvester  Wood- 
bridge,  Stated  Clerk  \  Rev.  Albert 
Williams,  Moderator  ;  and  Revs.  J ames 
Woods  and  Wm.  Gf.  Canders,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Members. 

First  Synod. — Synod  of  California 
met,  according  to  the  appointment  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  the  First 
Pre?byt?rian  Church  of  San  Francisco, 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October,  1852, 
and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  R,ev. 
Albert  Williams,  from  1  Timothy  iii. 
15.  Present:  Presbytery  of  Califor¬ 
nia — Rev.  Messrs.  Albert  Williams,  F. 
Buel  and  Robert  McCoy.  Elder  R.  R. 
Waller.  Presbytery  of  Stockton — 
Rev.  Messrs.  S.  Wood  bridge,  Jr.,  James 
Woods  and  W.  G.  Canders.  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Oregon — Rev.  R.  Robe.  Rev. 
Jas.  Woods,  Moderator  ;  Rev.  Albert 
Williams,  Stated  Clerk  ;  and  Rev.  W. 

1  G.  Canders,  Temporary  Clerk. 

First  Pastor. — Rev.  S.Woodbridge 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Benecia,  Thursday  evening, 
Feb.  21,  1850.  Rev.  Albert  Williams 
presided,  proposed  the  constitutional 
questions  and  gave  the  charge  to  the 


people;  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Canders  gave  the 
charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  J.  Woods 
preached  the  sermon. 

California  as  a  Mission  Field. 

BV  ROBERT  PATTERSON,  D.  I). 

The  Pacific  slope  is  now  the  great 
mission  field  of  the  American  Church. 
The  star  of  empire  has  rapidly  westerned 
its  way  since  New  England  dominated 
the  politics,  and  Virginia  nursed  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  and 
Benton  labored  to  impress  the  minds  of 
men  with  the  importance  of  the  north¬ 
west  territory.  His  eloquence  barely 
saved  him  from  the  suspicion  of  insanity 
when  he  expatiated  on  the  future  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  and 
even  Lyman  Beecher  was  credited  with 
rather  more  poetry  than  became  a  preach¬ 
er  when  he  launched  out  into  prophetic 
visions  of  the  hundred  millions  of  citizens 
of  the  future  great  West.  Had  either  of 
them  predicted  that  their  hearers  would 
live  to  see  that  territory  divided  into  a 
dozen  States,  and  one  of  this  dozen  march¬ 
ing  one  hundred  and  eighty- five  regi¬ 
ments  of  well-equipped  soldiers  to  the 
service  of  the  Union,  and  giving  two 
presidents  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
terminus  ot  a  railroad  connecting  the 
great  lakes  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  his 
friends  would  immediately  have  insisted 
on  his  cooling  off  by  a  voyage  to  Eu¬ 
rope. 

It  is  all  true,  however,  and  more  than 
all.  The  old  style  of  colonization  is 
irretrievably  gone ;  the  backwoods 
settlements  are  already  of  the  past.  ; 

I  The  Western  Reserve,  over  which  liv¬ 
ing  missionaries  pioneered,  is  now  the 
mother  of  colonies.  Western  Nev 
York,  to  which  a  gentleman  who  hat 
traveled  extensively,  as  he  thought,  in 
the  West,  once  advised  me  to  penetrati 
as  far  even  as  Buffalo,  is  already  one  o 
the  Eastern  States.  Ohio,  Indians 
and  Illinois  are  now  able  to  raise  theii 
own  corn,  hogs,  pianos,  reaping  and 
threshing-machines,  steam  engines, 
railroads,  colonies  and  ministers.  Even 
Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Missouri  are  now 
well  covered  with  railroads,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  their  churches  will 
soon  be  self-supporting.  If  the  weekly 
system  of  contributions  by  all  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  church 
were  introduced,  I  would  not  despair  of 
living  to  see  all  the  vast  territories 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  covered  with  self-supporting 
churches.  And  as  to  the  golden  gardens 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  setting 
sun,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  Pacific  to  doubt  that,  with¬ 
in  the  lifetime  of  a  generation,  they  will 
not  only  support  their  own  churches, 
but  contribute  largely  to  theevangeliza- 
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tion  of  British  and  Spanish  America, 
and  of  Japan  and  China,  with  which 
they  are  now  so  closely  commercially1 
connected. 

Let  it  be  premised  that  hitherto  the 
Pacific  people  have  not  had  fair  samples 
of  Christianity  in  their  new  colonies. 
These  colonies  were  necessarily  beyond 
railroad  range,  and  generally  inaccessi¬ 
ble  by  stage  route.  The  trail  was  good 
during  six  summer  months,  and  then 
six  months’  mud  exiled  the  people  from 
the  world.  The  people  built  their 
adobe  cottages  or  log  huts,  and  planted 
orchards  and  plowed  lands,  and 
raised  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  never  troubled  themselves  about 
church. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  some  high  pres¬ 
sure  Presbyterians, of  the  Sheldon- J  ack- 
son  order,  would  intrude  into  the 
gamblers’  saloons  at  terminal  and  min¬ 
ing  villages,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  publicans  and  sinners  ;  and  gen¬ 
erally  hold  their  ground.  It  is  now 
beginning  to  be  believed  by  Presbyte¬ 
rians  that  the  evangelization  of  new 
settlements  is  quite  possible  from. the 
start.  The  Presbyterian  colony  near 
Anaheim  is  a  sample  of  what  can  be 
done  by  system.  If  a  number  of  families 
designing  to  emigrate  to  California  or 
Oregon  would  send  one  of  their  number 
out  the  year  before,  with  power  to  pur¬ 
chase  land,  and  would  settle  themselves 
in  a  body,  they  would,  from  the  first, 
have  their  church  and  school  and  socie¬ 
ty  ;  and  enjoy  all  the  benefit  of  mu 
tual  assistance  on  the  way  and  in  theij 
new  colony. 

But  where  that  has  not  been  done! 
the  next  best  thing  is  for  half  a  doze 
or  a  dozen  families  resident  within  hal| 
a  dozen  miles,  to  write  to  Rev.  Thoma 
Frazer,  Oakland,  California,  synodica 
superintendant  of  missions,  to  comtj 
and  organize  them  into  a  church,  ana 
procure  them  a  missionary  pastor.  He 
will  do  it  if  he  can,  and  he  could  do  as 
much  in  this  line  as  any  bishop  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  always  vindi¬ 
cated  the  necessity  of  Presbyterian 
bishops  to  care  for  the  scattered  sheep, 
and  oversee  vast  uncared  for  territories, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  call  them 
secretaries  or  superintendents,  if  that 
title  be  more  descriptive  of  their  work 
or  more  popular  than  the  good  old 
Bible  bishops.  Only  I  may  say,  in 
passing,  that  a  mere  writing  secretary 
would-be  of  small  account  here,  where 
sometimes  a  letter  is  ten  days  going  12Q 
miles,  and  where  the  first  demand  is 
that  the  preacher  take  the  stump,  and 
show  whether  he  is  worth  hearing  or 
not. 

But  if  a  man  can  mount  the  stump 
at  home,  draw  a  crowd  to  hear  him 
preach  Christ  crucified,  he  will  be  very 


likely  to  succeed  in  California.  And 
if  any  man  has  failed  to  reach  the 
masses  at  home,  let  him  not  calculate 
on  better  success  here.  Human  nature 
is  very  much  the  same  here  as  in  the 
East,  only  a  little  more  so ;  the  same 
engine  with  another  hundred  pound 
!  pressure  on  the  boiler.  The  fact  is 
that  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  men  from  the  East  get  up  steam 
to  the  California  pitch,  and  succeed. 
And  those  men  succeed  best  who  preach 
Christ  most  exclusively  and  practically. 

A  good  beginning,  but  only  a  begin¬ 
ning,  has  been  made  in  the  planting 
and  watering  of  Presbyterian  churches 
on  this  coast. 

The  cry  is,  “Let  our  Board  of  Home 
Missions  send  out  a  live  man  to  preach 
and  visit  and  build  up  a  church.  We 
are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.” — 

The  Interior. 


THE  CHINESE  PROBLEM. 


REV.  J.  M.  STEVENSON,  D.  D. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  China’s  children  flowing 
in  upon  us  in  an  increasing  flood?: 
Shall  we  permit  the  immigration  of 
her  millions  until  we  are  overwhelmed, 
and  both  our  civil  and  religious  insti¬ 
tutions  are  swept  away  ?  Are  they  not 
a  horde  of  barbarous  idolaters,  of  an 
inferior  race,  coming  to  corrupt,  and, 
finally,  destroy  all  that  is  fair  and 
beautiful  in  our  Iree  land  ?  Should 
not  Government  annul  the  treaties  by 
which  they  are  permitted  to  come,  and 
provide  for  the  return  of  those  already 
here,  that  this  continent  may  be  pre¬ 
served  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  with 
its  Christian  civilization  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  discussed 
publicly  and  privately  by  politicians 
and  Christian  people  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  day  to  day. 

After  some  weeks  of  careful  study 
on  the  ground,  with  many  facilities  for 
reaching  correct  conclusions,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  present  some  thoughts  bearing 
upon  the  question,  both  in  its  civil  and 
religious  aspects,  and  tending  to  the 
conclusion,  that  we  are  bound  by  the 
highest  principles  of  statesmanship 
and  the  clearest  sanctions  of  Christi¬ 
anity  to  protect  those  now  here,  and 
extend  a  welcome  to  all  who  may  come. 

And,  first,  we  need  all  the  honest 
labor  we  can  procure  for  the  possession 
and  cultivation  of  our  boundless  do¬ 
main.  The  wealth  of  any  people  con¬ 
sists  in  its  sound  muscle  and  healthful 
brain,  directed  and  controlled  by  Chris¬ 
tian  principle.  To  one  traversing  these 
thousands  of  miles  of  unoccupied  and 
uncultivated  territory,  from  Omaha  to 
San  Francisco,  and  from  Mexico  to  the 


|  British  Possessions,  the  prominent  and 
almost  painful  thought  is,  What  a 
grand  home  for  millions  of  intelligent  | 
freemen,  now  desolate  and  without  in¬ 
habitants.  Would  that  the  oppressed 
myriads  of  the  Old  World  could  be 
transported  to  this  virgin  soil,  to  be 
trained  in  a  free  and  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  But  are  we  not  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  overrun  by  China’s  multitudinous 
'  hosts  ?  If  the  flood-gates  of  her  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  (not  five 
hundred  millions,  as  some  writers  un¬ 
wisely  exaggerate)  are  fully  opened 
upon  us,  may  not  all  our  institutions 
be  submerged? 

Never.  The  suggestion  is  ground¬ 
less,  not  to  say  cowardly.  ‘‘Our  coun¬ 
try”  (it  is  well  said)  “is  new  and 
young.  We  have  but  begun  to  occupy 
it.  So  far  it  is  only  fringed  with  culti¬ 
vation.  There  are  broad  leagues  still 
shadowed  by  primeval  forests.  There 
are  great  rivers  that  pour  their  floods 
through  the  silence  and  solitude  of  an 
untrodden  wilderness.  Valievs  and 
plains  that  might  be  parceled  into  king¬ 
doms  keep  yet  a  virgin  sod.  Over  vast 
tracts  of  fertile  land  the  American  set¬ 
tler  has  no  neighbor.  What  becomes 
of  the  thousands  of  new  arrivals  each 
day  upon  our  Eastern  shore  ?  They 
melt  away  out  of  sight,  the  land  swal¬ 
lows  them  up,  and  no  man  jostles  his 
fellow.  The  work  of  subduing  and  oc¬ 
cupying  such  a  fresh  and  boundless 
heritage  is  scarcely  entered  upon.  Two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  gone,  and 
the  great  task  lies  before  us  almost 
undiminished.  Beads  must  he  made, 
forests  felled,  streams  bridged,  cities, 
villages,  homes  built,  mountains  tun¬ 
neled,  quarries  and  mines  worked,  or¬ 
chards  and  vineyards  planted,  and  the 
manifold  appliances  of  settled  and  civ¬ 
ilized  life  be  created  and  introduced, 

Iand  the  instruments,  machinery,  ma¬ 
terials  and  products  of  commerce  be 
wrought,  and  all  this  on  a  scale  sur¬ 
passing  measurement,  and  we  are  only 
in  the  infancy  of  such  enterprise.  V  hat 
reason  is  there  to  fear  in  our  day,  or 

Iin  our  children’s,  or  our  children’s 
children’s,  any  surplusage  of  strong 
and  willing  laborers?” 

No,  if  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
immigration  from  the  East,  with  all  the 
natural  increase,  has  given  us  but  forty 
millions  of  people,  while  our  land  could 
sustain  eight  times  as  many,  we  need 
not  fear  the  inflow  on  the  west  for  long 
I  ages  to  come.  If  immigration  from 
China  for  twenty-  one  years  has  given 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  her 
people  to  us,  why  need  we  fear  for  the 
future,  especially  as  that  immigratiun 
is  not  increasing?  Indeed,  not  half  as 
many  have  come  any  one  year  for  the 
last  ten  as  did  come  in  1852  or  1854. 


But  if  ten  times  as  many  may  come, 
we  have  the  room,  and  should  have  the 
manliness  and  philanthropy,  not  to  say 
Christianity,  to  welcome  them. 

But  are  they  not  idolatrous  barbari¬ 
ans,  refusing  to  accept  our  Bepublican 
institutions  and  our  Christian  religion, 
and  should  we  not,  for  this  reason, 
forbid  their  entrance  to  our  fair  herit¬ 
age  ? 

|  They  are,  indeed,  idolaters,  and 
I  build  their  joss-houses,  and  burn  in- 
|  cense  before  their  images  daily  in  this 
city.  But  their  worship  is  the  coldest 
formalism,  their  temples  the  shabbiest 
structures,  their  entire  religious  ap¬ 
pointments  of  the  poorest  and  most  in¬ 
significant  kind.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
in  contrast  with  the  houses  of  worship 
and  the  services  of  Christians,  that  the 
Chinese  themselves  are  ashamed,  pro¬ 
foundly  ashamed,  of  their  own  relig¬ 
ious  institutions.  Instead  of'  feariDg 
their  idol-worship,  no  better  way  of 
bringing  it  into  contempt  with  all 
thoughtful  people,  both  ours  and  theirs, 
can  be  imagined,  than  to  let  them 
place  their  joss-houses  side  by  side 
with  our  churches. 

“  But,”  it  is  said,  “  they  are  un- 
American  in  their  ideas,  and  refuse  to 
assimilate  in  thought  or  feeling  to  our 
institutions.”  What  opportunity  have 
'they  had  to  assimilate ?  Admitted  as 
heathens,  treated  as  pariahs,  persecuted 
by  the  labosing  classes,  and  ground 
down,  at  least  on  this  coast,  by  oppres¬ 
sive  laws,  with  no  voice  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  how  could  they  rapidly  become 
Americanized?  But  let  the  better 
classes  be  encouraged  to  come  with 
their  families,  their  wealth,  and  their 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  status,  | 
and  be  assured  they  will  have  a  secure 
home,  and  you  shall  soon  see  how  i 
readily  Chinamen  can  become  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“Still,”  it  is  urged,  “these  Chinese 
reject  our  purer  faith,  and  can  never 
be  brought  to  be  true  Christians,  and 
hence  they  will  always  remain  an  un¬ 
congenial  and  alien  element  in  our  cos¬ 
mopolitan  nation.” 

No  Bible  Christian  believes  this,  for 
he  knows  the  heathen  and  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  shall  yet  be 
given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance,  and 
that  the  day  hastens  when  this  shall 
be. 

In  my  deliberate  judgment,  no  more 
hopeful  field  of  Christian  effort  is  open 
to  the  Church  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to-day  than  is  found  among  the  forty 
thousand  or  fifty  thousand  Chinamen 
on  this  coast.  A  grand  missionary 
work  is  now  being  done  in  this  city, 
and  this  for  the  conversion  of  China. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  are  every 
Sabbath-day  taught  the  truths  of  the 


Bible.  In  a  single  Sabbath-school, 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Chinese  study  divine  truth  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  with  all  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  more  than  the  thoughtfulness 
which  characterize  schools  among  the 
freedmen  of  the  South.  And  in  all 
our  Sabbath-schools  upon  the  coast 
more  or  less  attention  is  being  given 
to  their  Christian  education. 

But  still  more  important  in  ultimate 
fruits  is  the  work  done  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Loomis  and  Condict,  who  hold 
a  school  every  night  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pupils,  and  every  Sab¬ 
bath  a  much  larger  one,  with  divine 
service,  reaching  three  or  four  hundred 
souls  each  Sabbath.  This,  with  per¬ 
sonal  visitations  from  day  to  day  among 
the  thousands,  and  with  the  branch  mis¬ 
sions  at  Sacramento  and  San  Jose,  is( 
producing  most  apparent  and  blessed 
results. 

All  these  influences  combined  reach, 
during  the  year,  many  thousands  of  the 
transient,  as  well  as  the  permanent, 
Chinese  population. 

Above  sixty  souls  have  been  hope-, 
fully  converted,  have  renounced  theii 
idol-worship,  have  been  baptized,  and 
publicly  professed  Christ,  while  many 
times  that  number  have  lost  all  faith 
in  their  former  system.  Scores  of  these 
have  returned  to  China  to  tell  their 
people  of  the  higher  civilization  and, 
purer  religion  found  in  America. 

And  this  work  is  developing  rapidly. 
On  a  recent  Sabbath  eleven  new  con- 1 
verts  were  received  to  the  Mission 
Church  ;  more  are  anxiously  inquiring  I 
the  way  of  life,  and  our  colporteurs  ' 
tell  us  of  conversions  away  out  among 
the  miners  in  the  mountains. 

Here,  then,  in  this  marvelous  city, 
this  New  York  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
sitting  in  queenly  pride  beside  the 
Golden  Gate,  through  which  are  to  flow 
into  her  lap  the  riches  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Orient — here  is  found  the 
fulcrum  over  which  the  strong  Chris¬ 
tian  arms  of  our  Eastern  States  shall 
lift  up  the  vast  empire  of  China  into' 
the  light  and  love  of  Christ’s  blessed 
gospel. 

Clearly  it  is  the  duty  of  American 
citizens  to  welcome  the  incoming  of  in¬ 
dustrious  laborers,  as  it  should  be  the 
joy  of  American  Christians  to  seize  the 
golden  opportunity  of  giving  to  them, 
and,  through  them,  to  the  uncounted 
millions  of  China,  the  hope  of  salva¬ 
tion  through  a  redeeming  Savior. — 
American  Messenger. 


REPORT  UPON  HOME  MISSIONS. 

To  the  Synod  of  tlie  Padflo. 

Dear  Brethren: — In  presenting  my 
fifth  report  as  a  missionary  agent,  I  feel 
constrained  to  make  special  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  God’s  preserving  care  dur¬ 
ing  five  years  of  constant  labor,  of  which 
the  travel  has  not  been  less  than  60,000 
miles.  I  deem  it  also  proper  and  just 
to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  afforded 
during  the  past  year  by  brethren  who 
gave  their  vacations  to  the  missionary 
work,  visited  destitute  communities, 
supplied  vacant  churches  and  organized 
when  practicable. 

The  value  of  this  service,  entirely 
gratuitous — to  those  performing  it  a 
pleasant  recreation,  to  those  receiving 
it  a  rare  refreshment — can  not  be  esti¬ 
mated. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  another 
year  will  witness  more  of  this  gener¬ 
ous  Christ-like  work,  for  which  abun¬ 
dant  opportunity  exists  in  the  rural  and 
remote  districts  of  the  coast.  By  it 
my  labor  is  not  diminished,  but  sup¬ 
plemented,  while  it  cheers  and  strength¬ 
ens  our  scattered  brethren,  makes  our 
church  known  and  respected,  and  re¬ 
peats  the  effect  of  powerful  sermons. 

One  result  of  this  labor,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  own,  is  the  organization 
and  reception  to  our  communion  of 
sixteen  churches : 

In  Washington  Territory,  Port 
Townsend,  Tacoma,  Tumwater;  in 
Idaho,  Lewiston  ;  in  Oregon,  the  first 
German  Presbyterian  Church  of  Beth- 
anian,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Salem,  Roseburg  and  Empire  City  ; 
in  Nevada,  Eureka  and  Pioche  ;  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  Hollister,  Salinas,  Merced,  Point 
Arenas,  Vacaville,  and  the  first  Ger¬ 
man  Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland. 

All  these  churches  have  regular 
preaching,  except  Point  Arenas  and 
Empire  City.  All  occupy  important 
positions.  They  reach  far  out  into  the 
wilds  of  the  coast  and  give  light  amid 
widespreading  darkness.  If  cared  for, 
nourished  and  supplied,  as  is  now  our 
business,  they  will  be  rivers  of  salva¬ 
tion,  “  the  streams  whereof  shall  make 
glad  the  city  of  our  God.” 

By  persistent  effort  we  have  re-es¬ 
tablished  preaching  in  Sonora  and  j 
Columbia,  formerly  strong  and  flourish- 1 


ng  churches,  but  for  a  number  of  years 
bandoned  and  of  consequence  allowed 
-)  languish  and  die. 

As  in  Red  Bluff,  a  similar  case,  when 
first  visited  these  places  our  disheart- 
ed  members  would  scarcely  give  me 
hearing ;  and  the  resumption  of 
rch  work  was  pronounced  not  only 
acticable,  but  unnecessary,  and  un- 
■  to  the  denominations  which  had 
n  our  place  and  property.  These 
.rches  are  now  supplied  and  we  may 
pe  erelong  to  hear  of  their  revival 
d  prosperity. 

While  extending  our  work  and  ad- 
ancing  our  cause  in  so  many  fields,  we 
have  raised  several  feeble  churches  to 
the  independent  position  of  self-sup¬ 
port. 

The  Board  is  now  aiding  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  forty-five  missionaries  on  this 
coast  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than 
$25,000. 

With  the  large  number  of  fields  re¬ 
cently  occupied,  and  the  expense  of 
old  ones  undiminished,  this  amount  for 
the  ensuing  year  must  be  increased 
nearly  one-half.  In  this  proportion  we 
isked  more  from  the  Board,  in  a  greater 
roportion  we  give  to  it  less ;  with 
uite  a  number  of  wealthy  churches 
aying  large  salaries  to  preachers  and 
ngers,  which  in  their  infancy  the 
oard  nourished  and  out  of  weakness 
ide  strong.  I  pray  our  people  to 
nsider  these  things. 

If  all  would  do  as  some  are  doing 
ere  would  be  no  lack  of  funds.  One 
?  our  members  pledges  $2,000  this 
ear  for  the  support  of  itinerants  in 
regon.  Can  not  ten  be  found  to  do 
:ewise?  The  Presbyterian  Church 
iver  had  such  an  opportunity  as  it  has 
>w.  We  have  made  a  grand  ad- 
nce,  thrown  out  our  picket  lines  and 
ized  the  commanding  posts,  for  de- 
sive  work. 

But  what  will  this  avail  without  the 
lid  columns,  the  men  and  the  money, 
th  the  whole  armor  of  God,  to  hold, 
ssess  and  subdue  the  land  for  him, 
ose  inheritance  it  is,  whose  soldiers 
are. 

''he  exploration  of  new  territory, 
ys  important  in  a  vast  field  like 
has  been  prosecuted  by  myself 
he  brethren,  in  various  directions, 
gratifying  results. 


!  Home  Missionary  work  in  spirit, 
method  and  aim  is  precisely  that  of  the 
apostles.  Preaching  the  gospel  of  sal¬ 
vation  through  Christ  to  perishing  men 
with  this  God-given  instrument  con¬ 
verting  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
crucified  and  glorified,  with  converted 
men  forming  churches,  and  ordaining 
elders  in  every  church. 

If  men  are  converted  the  main  work 
is  done.  Churches  will  follow  fast 
enough  and  all  the  faster  by  making 
sure  the  main  thing. 

To  Home  Missions  we  owe  our  growth 
and  our  power  to-day.  Let  the  figures 
speak.  Thirty-five  years  of  this  work, 
systematically  prosecuted  by  both 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
separately  and  by  both  united,  have 
given  us  2,431  churches,  or  more  than 
half  the  entire  number  upon  our  roll 
at  the  present  time. 

In  the  same  period,  by  the  same  work, 
we  have  added  to  our  roll  101,385 
members  by  profession  of  their  faith, 
and  76,721  by  certificate.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  if  the 
domestic  missionary  had  not  followed 
them  to  their  homes,  in  the  ever  reced¬ 
ing  West,  with  the  ordinances  and  gos¬ 
pel  of  salvation. 

Large  numbers  of  the  churches  in 
Western  New  York  and  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  were  organized  and  fostered 
by  the  labors  of  Home  Missions.  Be- j 
yond  these  States  in  the  great  West,: 
at  such  points  as  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit,  Chi-  j 
cago  and  St.  Louis,  now  centers  of  pop-  j 

ulation  and  wealth,  the  first  churches 

...  I 

were  reared  by  Home  Mission  aid,  and 

scarcely  any  churches  at  any  other 
points  in  those  great  and  prosperous 
States  have  been  formed  and  brought 
up  to  self-support  without  similar  as¬ 
sistance.  There  are  a  few  exceptions ; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  organized  west  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  have  been  Home  Mission 
churches. 

My  brethren,  we  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  continent  have  the  same 
work  to  perform  which  our  fathers 
commenced  on  the  eastern,  with  this 
difference:  we  have  a  powerful  Church 
to  support  us,  and  a  grand  success  to 
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stimulate  us.  Ours  it  is  to  gather  up  I 
the  harvest,  to  carry  home  the  sheaves, 
make  sure  the  triumph. 

Bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  Jesus, 
diffusing  the  fragrance  of  his  name,  we 
have  traversed  the  continent. 

Shall  we  pause  now  because  west¬ 
ward  we  may  not  farther  go  ?  No,  my 
brethren.  The  wail  of  perishing  mil¬ 
lions  from  the  islands  of  the  sea.  the  I 
regions  setting  in  darkness  and  the  ^ 
shadow  of  death,  comes  across  the  wa-  ^ 
ters,  strikes  the  ear  and  tells  us  the 
work  is  only  begun. 

Thomas  Fraser. 


NARRATIVE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
RELIGION 

Within  the  Hounds  of  the  Prwbytorj' 
of  California. 

[This  paper,  prepared  by  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  at  its  first  session  in  1850,  is  in¬ 
teresting,  both  as  a  record  of  the  then 
existing  state  of  things,  and  as  a  faith¬ 
ful  picture  of  many  new  regions  at  the 
present  time. — Ed.] 

We  are  moving  amid  strange  scenes. 
The  outlines  even,  which  our  imagina¬ 
tions  had  drawn  of  things  expected, 
have  been  quite  displaced  by  other  im¬ 
pressions  which  experience  lias  traced 
*  *  *  ‘‘The  harvest  is  truly  pleh- 


SYNOD  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


In  looking  over  the  Synod  a  thrill 
of  profound  emotion  passes  over  us. 
What  a  breadth  of  territory  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  Christ,  what  vast  responsibil¬ 
ities  here  are  represented  !  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  all  the  Western 
Coast  of  our  immense  continent  is  here 
convened  by  it3  ministers  and  elders.  1 
The  territory  comprised,  extends  over  j 
sixteen  degrees  of  latitude  and  ten  of  j 
longitude  ;  from  San  Diego  to  British  ! 
Columbia;  from  Dakota  to  Cape  Blan- 1 
co.  Over  this  vast  space  there  are  ( 
nearly  a  hundred  churches  of  our  de- ! 
nomination  already  organized, and  more  1 
than  that  number  of  preaching  stations, 1 
many  of  which  will  be  centers  of 
churches.  Connected  with  these  church-  ] 
es  there  are  five  thousand  four  hundred 
members,  and  about  nine  thousand  chil¬ 
dren  gathered  in  their  Sunday-schools. 
But  it  is  with  reference  to  the  future  i| 
that  our  work  appears  in  its  grandest  i 
aspect.  The  present  harvest  has  been  j 
garnered  in  the  days  of  our  infancy  and 
childhood.  We  are  fast  coming  to  the  ' 
prime  of  life.  We  have  gathered  in  ! 
our  members  from  half  a  million  of 
people  of  all  nations  and  climes.  We  j 
are  now  attaining  homogeneity,  and 
may  expect  to  increase  in  far  more  rap-  j 
id  proportions.  The  hundred  churches 
will  soon  be  a  thousand  ;  and  half  a 
dozen  Synods  be  required  instead  of  j 
but  one.  Of  what  momentous  conse- j 
quence  that  divine  wisdom  guide  our  j 
counsels !  We  believe  that  it  will. 
For  in  regarding  all  that  has  been  done, 1 
all  that  is  to  be  done,  we  can  plainly  | 
see,  as  of  the  gospel  itself  :  “It  is  the 
Lord’s  doing  ;  it  is  marvelous  in  our 
eyes.” — The  Occident. 


teous.”  “The  field  is  wdiite  also  unto 
the  harvest.”  Many  are  the  localities 
now  unsupplied  with  gespel  ordinances; 
and  some  in  which,  though  the  per¬ 
manent  population  is  small,  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  offered  for  dispensing  of  the 
word  to  vast  multitudes  in  their  tran¬ 
sient  movements  to  and  fro. 

A  happy  compensation  is  thus  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  untoward  features  of  an 
unsettled  migratory  people.  *  *  * 

With  caution  and  diffidence,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  utterance  to  our  opinions 
upon  the  question  of  the  moral  and 
religious  standard  of  the  country.  We 
are  constrained,  in  view  of  the  facts  as 
they  come  under  our  observation,  to  de¬ 
clare  our  belief  that  the  character  of 
professors  of  religion  here  exhibits 
melancholy  marks  of  deterioration. 

With  whatever  good  intentions  and 
resolutions  all  may  have  left  their  dis¬ 
tant  homes,  both  on  their  way  hither 
and  now  here,  many  alas,  have  turn¬ 
ed  aside  from  the  strictness  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Probably  not  more 
than  one-half,  to  speak  with  qualifica¬ 
tion,  of  the  professors  of  religion  now 
in  the  country  voluntarily  make  them¬ 
selves  known  as  such;  and  of  that 
moiety  very  many  manifest  no  special 
interest  in  the  religious  institutions 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

And  consequently  the  burden  of 
anxiety  and  toil  in  sustaining  Chris¬ 
tian  enterprises  is  devolved  upon  a 
very  few  church-members,  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  whom  it  is  gratifying  to  state 
are  many  estimable  persons,  who, 
though  making  no  profession  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  character,  are  pleased  here  to 


show  their  appreciation  of  these  useful 
instrumentalities.  Yet  much  good  is 
to  he  expected  through  the  efforts  of 
I  those  few  alluded  to,  whom  no  allure¬ 
ments  of  gain  or  pleasure  have  turned 
aside  from  the  simple  purpose  of  their 
hearts  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
reign*  and  glory  of  Christ.  *  *  * 

The  presence  and  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ladies  in  our  communities,  known 
by  the  ornament  of  a  sincere  and  ex¬ 
emplary  piety,  and  co-operating,  as  is 
I  their  characteristic  habit,  in  all  pious 
and  useful  enterprises,  we  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  our 
religious  character  and  condition. 

But  much  is  required  to  be  done. 
The  moral  evils  which  cast  their  gloomy 
shade  over  the  social  masses,  though 
by  some  their  picture  may  have  been 
overdrawn,  are  hardly  liable  to  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  exaggeration. 

We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the 
vices  that  exist  among  us  ;  and  which 
in  their  luxuriant  increase  are  brought 
forward  with  an  astonishing  rapidity. 
Nor  do  we  acknowledge  any  constraint 
upon  our  liberty  in  all  suitable  times 
and  methods  to  lift  up  our  voice  against 
them. 

They  exist,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  they  are  not  other 
than  might  be  expected.  They  are 
the  result  of  easily  traced  causes.  The 
character  of  the  motives  which  prompt¬ 
ed  the  greater  part  of  the  immigration 
to  this  country  ;  the  classes  of  persons 
that  were  most  susceptible  to  these  in-, 
fiuences,  and  were  first  and  most  poAver- 
fully  moAred  by  them ;  the  various  na¬ 
tional  character  and  habits  of  the  im¬ 
migrants;  the  deficiency  of  customary 
external  restraints  upon  evil  propensi¬ 
ties,  and  the  corrupting  influences  of 
evil  examples,  *  *  *  these  are 

some  of  the  more  prominent  moral  as¬ 
pects  of  a  land  attracting,  and  deser¬ 
vedly,  the  attention  of  a  large  part  of 
the  world.  Commerce,  as  by  a  divine 
hand,  led  the  way  in  this  great  move¬ 
ment  to  the  Church.  Here  is  another 
scene  of  its  further  development.  We 
have  among  us  the  elements  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  state,  and  the  germs  of  an  influence 
designed  to  contribute  in  an  unparallel¬ 
ed  manner  to  the  dift'ussion  of  the  more  ( 
liberal  principles  and  usages  of  free 


institutions,  and  the  blessings  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  Christianity  throughout  the 
i  world. 

We  are  oppressed  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  responsibility  devolved  upon  the 
Church  in  the  present  progress  of  af- 
i  fairs.  The  interests  of  a  most  rapidly 
increasing  population,  and  of  such 
varied  character  within  the  limits  of 
California;  the  interests  of  unnum¬ 
bered  multitudes  upon  the  islands  and 
both  shores  of  the  Pacific,  with  whom 
a  free  and  intimate  intercourse  is  open, 
present  a  field  of  Christian  enterprise, 

,  such  we  do  not  say  has  never  before 
j  been  spread  before  the  Church,  but 
such  as  Ave  fear  the  Church  Avill  neither 
duly  appreciate  nor  adequately  occupy. 

Let  the  laborers  be  increased.  Above 
all,  let  ceaseless  prayer  be  made,  in  the 
vieAV  of  the  missionary  aspects  of  this 
new  course  of  colonization  in  behalf  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  for  though 
checked  by  many  disheartening  causes, 
we  do  still  “thank  God  and  take  cour¬ 
age,”  and  Ave  urge  upon  our  beloved 
Zion  and  our  fellow  Christians  general- 
•  ly  the  earnest  and  strong  exhortation, 
“Let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it, 
for  Ave  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.” 

Those  who  wish  to  aid  the  circulation 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian  as 
a  cheap,  Christian  newspaper,  and  thus 
be  a  co-AVorker  with  us  in  this  effort, 
are  requested  to  use  their  influence  at 
this  season  of  the  year  among  their 
neighbors  in  its  behalf. 


CALIFORNIA  A, S  A  MISSION 
FIELD ,  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

BY  KEV.  ALBERT  AA'ILLIAMS. 

— 

From  time  to  time  expressions  are 
dropped  in  regard  to  California  history 
Avhich  show  that  not  yet  do  all  under¬ 
stand  its  true  character,  and  particu¬ 
larly  is  there  a  faultiness  of  judgment 
shown  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
the  early  pioneers.  A  noteworthy  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  state  of  opinion  is  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished 
Boston  clergyman  who  recently  visited 
the  Pacific  coast ;  and,  ha\Ting  returned 
to  his  home  and  people,  said  among  the 
instances  of  providential  interposition 
in  behalf  of  California  he  “found  an¬ 
other  evidence  of  God’s  timely  inter- 


ference  in  the  building  of  the  Pacific  j 
Railroad,  the  completion  of  which  was 
delayed  until  Christian  influence  had 
begun  to  be  operative.’’  And  so  it 
would  seem  to  be  left  to  be  inferred 
that  until  May,  1869,  or  for  twenty 
years  of  our  history,  Christian  influence 
had  been  inoperative. 

MORE  RESEMBLANCES  THAN  DIFFER¬ 
ENCES. 

A  cosmopolitan  character  in  a  mark¬ 
ed  degree  belonged  to  our  early  popu¬ 
lation,  but  the  people  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  from  its  various  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  made  up  far  more  than  a  major¬ 
ity  ;  so  the  prevailing  sQcial  character 
was  that  which  belonged  to  society  in 
general  in  our  own  land.  The  training, 
the  ideas  and  the  habits  of  the  American 
people  were  brought  with  its  various 
representatives  to  these  shores.  TV  ith 
all  the  additions  of  foreign  society, 
much  of  which,  from  various  Christian 
lands,  differed  not  from  the  essential 
feature  of  our  own,  California,  from  '49 
onward,  has  been  peculiarly  an  Amer¬ 
ican  State.  The  few  or  many  who  have 
come  to  us  from  other  lands,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  thousands  from  China,  have 
not  essentially  modified  this  character. 
And  still  there  appear  to  be  those  who 
can  not  or  do  not  rid  themselves  of  the 
impression  that  our  early  social  charac¬ 
ter  was  one  which  bordered  upon  bar¬ 
barism,  and  reached  almost  a  savage 
state.  Let  such  think  only  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves,  whence  they  came — 
from  every  part  of  the  Union  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf— and  methinks 
their  minds  will  undergo  a  change,  and 
they  will  be  ready  to  accord  to  the  pio¬ 
neers  a  very  different  reputation  from 
that  which,  not  a  few  associate  with 
them. 

PECULIARITIES. 

The  different  phases  in  which  our 
early  population  appeai’ed,  and  which 
stamped  upon  it  a  general  character  of 
strangeness,  are  many — more,  indeed, 
than  can  nowr  be  described.  That  fea¬ 
ture  of  disintegration  and  individual 
isolation,  which  is  the  special  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  new  communities  proinis- 
|  cuously  brought  together,  was  here 
conspicuously  seen.  Nothing  affords  a 
more  striking  evidence  of  this  than  the 
breaking  of  co-operative  associations, 
which  in  1849  grouped  together,  in 


mining  and  commercial  societies,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  numerous  adventurers  I 
who  left  their  Eastern  homes  for  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Some  of  these  associations,  from 
incompatibility  of  disposition,  fell  in 
pieces  en  route ;  others  on  their  arrival, 
finding  such  organizations  an  impedi¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  help  to  enterprise, 
voluntarily  disbanded. 

Added  to  this  is  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  fact  that  the  early  adventurers  came 
here  without  any  intention  of  remain¬ 
ing  permanently  in  the  country.  Thus 
a  large,  active,  enterprising  and  pros¬ 
perous  community  was  seen  occupied  in 
the  industries  of  the  country,  yet  having 
no  attachments  to  it,  not  identified  with 
it,  and  with  little  or  no  interest  in  it  or 
its  institutions.  Such  were  some  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  our  society,  in¬ 
volving  difficult  and  earnest,  energetic 
toil  for  the  establishment  of  order  and 
government,  and  civil  and  religious  in-, 
stitutions  in  the  land. 

CHURCH  WORK  AND  WORKERS. 

Among  the  many  who  came  in  the  j 
flood-tide  of  immigration  were  not  a 
few  who  were  members  of  churches,  and 
who  came  bringing  their  profession  with 
them.  These,  had  it  been  their  lot  to 
be  thrown  or  to  continue  together, 
might  have  from  the  first  exerted  a  far 
more  salutary  Christian  influence  in  the  ; 
country.  Many  of  the  mining  and 
trading  associations  had  chaplains  in 
their  companies,  with  the  expectation 
of  enjoying  regular  Christian  ordinances, 
but  with  their  disbandment  this  plan 
was  frustrated,  and  ministers  and  peo¬ 
ple  were  scattered  abroad  to  remain 
apart  or  become  the  parts  and  actors 
in  new  associations. 

The  new  towns  which  sprang  up 
with  the  growing  population  partook 
of  the  same  general  unsettled,  chang¬ 
ing  character.  It  is  of  California  town 
life  that  the  writer  had  experience, 
and  in  view  of  this  especially  he  draws 
!  his  picture  of  'the  past.  Here  in  San 
Francisco — where,  on  account  of  its 
position,  was  from  the  beginning  by 
far  the  largest  population — there  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  fact  of 
change.  A  congregation  could  be  gath¬ 
ered  to  hear  the  word,  but  never  on 
two  occasions  was  it  the  same — some 
gone,  others  and  more  in  their  places. 


I  HOW  MISSION  WORK  GROWS*  ^ 

If  any  one  supposes,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  mission  work  will  take  care 
of  itself  without  constant  watchfulness 
and  labor,  he  is  greatly  in  error.  It 
is  not  to  he  taken  for  granted  that, 
though  there  may  be  a  goodly  number 
of  those  who  are  church-members,  all 
will  be  heartily  and  actively  enlisted 
in  church  work.  With  a  nucleus  of  a 
few  who  are  almost  exceptionally  spir¬ 
itual  and  devout,  and  ardently  desirous 
to  advance  the  Redeemer’s  cause,  there 
may  be  a  larger  number  who  need  to 
be  led  both  by  example  and  precept, 
in  order  to  make  available  for  useful 
ends  their  means  and  agency.  Such 
the  writer  found  to  be  the  fact.  Some 
thought  they  were  not  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  had  no  means  to  give  or  to 
spare  ;  some  were  satisfied  that  things  J 
should  remain  just  as  they  were,  “con¬ 
tent  with  such  things  as  they  had 
some  “willing  to  sit  upon  a  bench”  in 
a  tent ;  some  excusing  themselves  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “expecting  soon  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  States,”  and  some  were 
‘‘sure  by  and  by  it  would  be  an  easy 
j  matter  to  build  churches  and  supply  all 
desirable  conveniences,  when  business 
became  more  established  and  returps 
came  in,  and  circumstances  were  more 
easy  and  times  settled.”  There  seem 
to  be  always  at  hand  those  who  would 
wait  for  the  stream  to  run  dry,  and  not 
build  a  bridge  for  the  crossing.  So 
there  are  those  who  are  ever  waiting 
for  opportunities  instead  of  hying  hold 
of  present  means.  Thus  the  necessity 
is  urgent  to  press  Christian  workers  f 
into  service ;  and  whatever  Christian  , 
minister  would  see  the  good  wrork  in 
which  he  is  engaged  prosper  and  in¬ 
crease,  will  be  on  the  alert  to  make 
available  for  his  design  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  every  instrumentality  as 
they  may  b.e  brought  under  his  com¬ 
mand. 

HOUSES  OF  WORSHIP  ESSENTIAL. 
Worship  may  be  held  in  the  open 
air,  but  no  longer  than  absolutely  con¬ 
strained  ;  iu  a  tent  only  temporarily ; 
in  a  hall  as  in  all  temporary  places — 
only  w'liile  preparing  the  material  and 
building  a  house  to  the  Lord.  The 
humble  part  which  the  writer  took  in 
instituting  the  Board  of  Church  Ex¬ 


tension,  in  the  General  Assembly  ol 
1844,  he  thought  then  a  marked  priv¬ 
ilege  and  pleasure  of  his  life ;  and 
ever  since,  and  particularly  in  this 
new  land,  has  held  the  cause  of  church¬ 
building  as  bearing  a  most  intimate, 
and  important  relation  to  the  vital  in¬ 
terests  of  religion.  It  should  ever  be  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  missionary, 
as  also  of  any  minister  of  the  word,  as 
a  prime  object,  to  secure,  if  wanting,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  a  sacred  home  for 
the  assembling  together  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  faith.  Such  a  home  is  our 
Father’s  house  on  earth,  the  attraction 
of  his  children,  the  birthplace  of  souls, 
the  Savior’s  training-school  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Looking  back  over  the  past,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  early  beginnings  is  seen, 
and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  growth 
I  and  prosperity  the  need,  also,  of  care¬ 
ful,  painstaking  culture,  and  that  it  is 
••the  hand  of  the  diligent  which  maketli 
!  rich  and  bread  cast  upon  the  water 
will  be  found  after  many  days,  and  he 
that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing 
precious  seed,  shall  doubtless  come 
again  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 

I  o  o  o 

SYNOD  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

REV.  C.  E.  BABB,  D.  D. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  Syn¬ 
od  and  Presbyterianism  on  tnis  Coast. 
Take  a  map  and  look  over  the  Pacific 
slope.  It  contains  nearly  one-third  of 
the  territory  of  the  Union.  How  many 
Presbyterians  have  we  in  this  vast  re¬ 
gion  ?  About  six  thousand.  Not  as 
many  were  reported  by  the  whole  Pa¬ 
cific  Synod  last  year  as  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Cincinnati,  which  covers  only 
two  counties  and  part  of  a  third.  The 
first  discouraging  fact  in  regard  to  our 
Church  here,  then,  is  that  it  is  so  wide¬ 
ly  scattered.  Some  of  the  ministers 
had  to  travel  four  days  to  reach  San 
Francisco.  They  were  absent  from  their 
churches  two  Sabbaths.  Again,  these 
scattered  churches  are  generally  small. 
Outside  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
there  are  only  four  churches  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  over  a  hundred  members 
each,  viz :  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Stock- 
ton  and  Napa.  Nearly  all  of  the  other 
churches  are  so  feeble  that  they  require 
missionary  aid.  And  these  churches 


are  not  only  small  and  wide  apart,  but 
they  are  few  and  feeble  compared  with 
the  population.  There  are  nearly  a 
million  people  now  on  this  Coast,  but 
the  number  of  Presbyterians  reported 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  ’72  ([  have 
not  yet  received  the  Minutes  for  ’73) 
was  only  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  a  little  more  than  one 
in  two  hundred  ! 

In  Ohio,  whose  population  is  proba¬ 
bly  double  that  of  the  Pacific  slope, 
we  had  last  year  fifty-eight  thousand 
Presbyterians,  or  five  times  as  many  in 
proportion  to  the  population  on  this 
Coast.  Now  blot  out  four-fifths  of 
your  Presbyterianism  in  Ohio,  then 
scatter  the  rest  of  it  and  your  popula¬ 
tion  over  all  the  States  and  Territories 
east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  you 
will  begin  to  realize  our  condition 
over  here.  But  no  ;  to  get  a  full  re¬ 
alization  you  must  remember  that  our 
population  is  not  as  homogeneous  as 
yours.  In  a  little  church  of  twenty  or 
thirty  members  here  we  have  represent¬ 
atives  of  all  sections  of  the  Union,  of 
various  foreign  lands,  and  of  various 
denominations.  And  these  people,  so 
differently  trained,  so  unlike  in  their 
early  associations,  are  strangers  to  each 
other.  They  have  not  been  together 
long  enough  to  understand  each  other, 
to  get  the  sharp  corners  rounded  by 
social  and  Christian  intercourse.  Then, 
finally,  they  are  in  an  atmosphere  that 
is  intensely  worldly.  Most  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  here  have  come  on  purpose  to  get 
rich.  They  worship  the  “almighty 
dollar.”  They  run  their  railroads  and 
steamboats  on  the  Sabbath.  Many  of 
them  keep  their  shops  and  stores  open 
seven  days  in  the  week.  There  is  far 
less  outward  respect  for  the  institutions 
of  Christianity  than  in  the  States. 
This  miasmatic  moral  atmosphere  af¬ 
fects  professing  Christians.  They  con¬ 
form  to  the  world  in  many  things. 
Their  light  is  dim  and  their  influence 
for  good  is  feeble. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  while  Cali¬ 
fornia  presents  to  our  Church  a  wide 
missionary  field,  we  can  not  possess  and 
conquer  it  without  a  great  deal  of  hard 
and  self-denying  laber  ;  without  a  lib¬ 
eral  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
and  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  the  older  States.  So  much 
has  been  published  in  regard  to  the 
climate,  scenery,  productions  and  min¬ 
eral  treasures  of  this  Coast  that  people 
elsewhere  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  para¬ 
dise.  They  come  here  expecting  to 
find  everything  lovely.  Ministers  come 
thinking  that  fine  churches,  congrega¬ 
tions  and  salaries  are  waiting  to  wel¬ 
come  them.  They  are  disappointed  and 
go  into  secular  business  or  return  to 
the  States.  California  needs,  as  I  stat- 


ed  last  week,  a  score  or  more  real  old- 
fashioned  Home  Missionaries, such  men 
as  carried  the  gospel  on  horseback  into 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago.  For  such  men  there 
is  plenty  of  work,  and  they  can  not 
starve  in  this  land  of  abundance,  even 

if  the  Board  does  not  help  them. _ 

I  Herald  and  Presbyter, 

Calls  for  the  Gospel  in  California. 


BY  KEY.  W.  X.  MESERYE. 


The  fertile  pens  of  popular  writers 
have  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  their 
descriptions  of  California.  .Does  New 
England  lack  anything?  California 
has  it  ;  is  there  anything  wanting  in 
the  Middle  or  Southern  States  ?  find  it 
in  California ;  has  the  Great  West 
drawbacks  ?  cross  the  backbone  of  the 
continent  and  California  is  perfect.  And 
truly  when  one  contemplates  this  won¬ 
derful  State,  opulent  in  the  products  of 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  possess¬ 
ing  an  unexcelled  climate,  and  peopled 
by  those  whose  enterprise  is  almost  un¬ 
exampled,  we  may  ask  what  more  could 
be  des  red  ? 

I  hat  young  man  who  stood  before 
our  Lord,  strong  in  his  conscious  in¬ 
tegrity,  lacked  that  one  thing  which 
California  lacks  with  tenfold  emphasis. 
Our  beautiful  State  has  large  posses¬ 
sions  ;  she  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
the  highest  civilization ;  but  like  the 
young  man  she  has  not  consecrated  her 
possessions  and  civilization  to  Christian 
uses.  The  church  knocks  loudly  at  the 
door  of  private  treasuries;  a  few  flv 
open,  the  many  remain  sealed;  the 
open-handed  are  overtaxed;  the  close- 
fisted  remain  deaf  to  the  call  of  benevo¬ 
lence. 

C  alifornia,  as  a  State,  has  just  reach-  , 
ed  her  majority;  from  the  start  she 
has  enjoyed  advantages  that  but  few  of 
the  world’s  communities  can  boast ; 
civil  war  was  happily  averted ;  producer  ’ 
of  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables  have  ha 
I  ^  eiy  remunerative  returns  ;  the  profes 
sions  and  trades  have  flourished  and  tbe 
State  is  filled  with  a  well-to-do  people, 
very  many  being  rich  ;  and  now,  instead 
of  standing  foremost  among  those  who 
praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,  her  chief  solicitude  is  to  build 
greater  barns,  warehouses  and  man¬ 
sions.  This  should  be  a  very  religious 
people ;  a  shocking  irreligion  prevails, 
and  the  cry  comes  from  this  Macedonia 
tor  assistance  to  those  who  fervently 
pray.  Thy  kingdom  come. 

^  e  want  more  Pauls  among  us  who 
shall  turn  our  worshipers  from  the 
unknown  or  golden  god  to  the  true 
God,  who  shall  unlock  these  treasuries 
that  their  contents  may  be  consecrated 


to  the  Lord’s  service.  Wc  have  a  small 
force  of  ministers  doing  a  great  work, 
but  countless  fields  remain  unoccupied 
and  must  remain  so  till  support  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  laborers. 

That  the  religious  pulse  of  this  coast 
has  been  quickened  by  the  great  eastern 
heart  no  one  need  deny  ;  that  splendid 
returns  have  been  made  for  the  stimu¬ 
lus  is  apparent ;  that  so  much  has  been 
done  only  strengthens  the  argument 
that  much  more  may  be  done,  for  as 
yet  only  the  ioe  is  broken. 

When  our  beautiful  vallejrs  and  hill¬ 
sides  are  dotted  with  churches  and  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  so  that  every  community 
may  have  its  religious  home,  then  may 
we  complaisantly  view  the  scene,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  Lord’s  field  has  been  oc¬ 
cupied.  Much  patient  labor  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  may  be 
done,  is  being  slowly  done.  —  S.  S. 

World. 


EXTRA  CTS 

From  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  to  the 
Synod  of  the  Pacific,  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Fraser,  Superintendent  of  Presbyterian 
'  Missions  of  the  Pacific  Coast : 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  mark- 
|  ed  by  progress  and  prosperity  in  all 
j  departments  of  Home  Mission  work. 

We  have  organized  thirteen  church¬ 
es,  viz  :  Bolinas,  Grayson,  Ukiah,  Co¬ 
lusa,  Menlo  Park,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Bernardino,  Orange,  St.  Helena,  Lake 
Port,  Cambria,  Marshfield,  Tualitin 
Plains.  These  churches  represent  a 
marshaled  force  of  upward  of  two 
hundred  earnest  workers  for  Christ, 

I  thirty  of  whom  are  accessions  from  the 
world.  Nearly  all  occupy  growing 
towns,  all  have  the  elements  of  cohe- 
Ision  and  growth,  and  all  were  demand- 
|  ed  by  the  members  composing  them, 
i  All  but  two  have  regular  preaching. 
Two  are  supplied  by  the  graduates  of 
our  own  Theological  Seminary,  and  are 
the  first-fruits  of  their  labors. 

One  has  built  and  dedicated  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sanctuary  without  a  dollar  from 
abroad,  and  several  are  building,  or 
preparing  to  build. 

The  year  before  last  we  organized 
sixteen  churches,  equally  distributed 
in  all  our  Presbyteries.  The  new 
churches  of  last  year  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  before,  if  less  nu¬ 
merous,  occupy  stronger  positions,  em¬ 
brace  a  larger  membership  and  promise 
more  rapid  and  vigorous  growth.  In 
these  respects  we  never  made  so  great 
!  an  advance  as  during  the  past  year. 

This  is  due,  in  part,  to  persistent  and 
systematic  labor,  frequent  and  protract¬ 
ed  visits  at  various  points  from  year  to 
year,  the  results  of  which  now  appear 


in  strong  working  churches.  It  is  due 
largely  to  necessary  expansion.  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  wisely  and  faithfully  per¬ 
formed,  in  the  natural  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation,  reaches  far  beyond  its  immediate 
sphere,  and  lays  foundations  on  which 
churches  rise  by  the  law  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  “There  shall  be  a  handful  of  corn 
in  the  earth  upon  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tains;  the  fruits  thereof  shall  shake  like 
Lebanon.”  Several  fields  equal  in  pro¬ 
mise  to  any  under  our  care  await  occu- 
p  ation. 

Five  of  our  mission  churches  have 
built  and  finished  houses  of  worship- 
viz  :  Eureka,  Livermore,  Milpitas,  Sa¬ 
linas  and  Menlo  Park.  Nearly  a  dozen 
are  making  arrangements  to  build. 
Santa  Barbara,  Napa  and  Oakland,  for¬ 
merly  mission  churches,  are  building  ex¬ 
pensive  structures  at  an  aggregate  ex¬ 
pense  of  $90,000. 

In  repairing  church  edifices  and  can¬ 
celing  church  obligations  equally  grat¬ 
ifying  progress  has  been  made. 

Comparing  our  work  in  its  great  de¬ 
partments  with  the  work  at  large  in  all 
'  our  Synods,  we  find  these  results :  One 
thousand  and  twelve  missionaries  under 
the  care  of  the  Board,  reported,  last 
April,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
church  organizations,  fifty-five  church 
erections,  and  ten  thousand  and  twelve 
members  added  to  our  communion. 
Fifty-seven  missionaries  of  the  Board, 
connected  with  this  Synod,  report  now 
thirteen  church  organizations,  tPe 
church  erections,  and  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  added  to  their  churches.  What¬ 
ever  allowance  should  be  made  for  oui 
Synodical  year,  embracing  half  of  that, 
reported  by  the  Board,  is  more  than 
met  by  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  im¬ 
mense  territory  under  our  care,  our 
scattered  and  heterogeneous  population, 
the  remoteness  of  stations  from  the 
centers  of  operation,  and  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  of  living  and  travel. 

Not  one  of  our  thirty-five  Synods 
has  so  vast  a  field  as  we  have,  so  di¬ 
versified  in  natural  resources,  and  the 
character  of  its  people,  so  certain  of 
rapid  development,  so  dazzling  in  its 
future.  Not  one  is  so  difficult  to  man¬ 
age  to  comprehend  and  furnish  with 
the  bread  of  life.  After  six  years  con¬ 
stant  travel  it  is  still  a  marvel  and  a 
mystery.  In  such  a  field  and  such  a 
work  it  is  cheering  to  know,  as  results 
prove,  that  here,  as  everywhere,  the 
o-ospei  is  the  power  of  God.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  coast  need  the  gospel, 
j  When  preached  as  God’s  truth,  for 
God’s  glory  and  jnan  s  salvation,  t  n  y 
recognize  its  value,  and  bear  witness  to 
its  power.  More  than  any  people  in  t  le 
world,  they  demand  of  the  preacbei 
diligence,  fidelity  and  strength.  Better 
than  any  people  in  the  world  they  sup 


port  pfefichers  who  command  their  af¬ 
fection  and  respect.  The  old  theology 
of  the  word  of  God  is  no  more  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  sinners  here  than  to  sinners 
of  mankind  elsewhere.  Like  earnest 
minds  everywhere,  they  do  dislike  the 
ceaseless  and  sanctimonious  use  of  its 
stereotyped  forms.  They  do  despise  im¬ 
becility  and  cant. 

While  the  field  and  the  fruits  of  our 
work  both  tend  to  cheer  and  stimulate, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Board, 
upon  whose  support  the  work  mainly 
depends,  causes  deep  anxiety,  and  de¬ 
mands  the  most  serious  attention  of 
this  Synod. 


SI  ERE  AS. 

Like  fragments  of  an  uncompleted  world, 

From  icy.  bleak  Alaska,  white  with  spray. 
To  where  the  Peaks  of  Darien  lie  curled 

I  n  clouds,  the  broken  lands  loom  bold  and 
gray. 

The  seamen  nearing  San  Francisco  Bay 
Forget  the  compass  here ;  with  sturdy  hand 

They  seize  the  wheel,  look  up,  then  brave¬ 
ly  lay 

The  ship  to  shore  by  snowy  peaks  that  stand 
The  stern  and  proud  patrician  fathers  of  the 
land. 

They  stand,  white  stairs  of  heaven— stand,  a 
line 

Of  climbing,  endless  and  eternal  white. 
They  look  upon  the  far  and  flashing  brine, 

Upon  the  boundless  plains,  the  broken 
height 

Of  Kamiakims  battlements.  The  flight 
j  Of  time  is  underneath  their  untopped  towers. 

They  seem  to  push  aside  the  moon  at 
night, 

To  jostle  and  unloose  the  stars.  The  flowers 
Of  heaven  fall  about  their  brows  in  shining 
showers. 

They  stand,  a  line  of  lifted,  snowy  isles. 

High  held  above  a  tossed  and  tumbled 
sea — 

A  sea  of  wood  in  wild  unmeasured  miles; 

White  pyramids  of  Faith,  where  man  is 
free ; 

White  monuments  of  hope  that  yet  shall 
be 

The  mounts  of  matchless  and  immortal 
song. 

I  look  far  down  the  hollow  days ;  I  sfee 
The  bearded  prophets,  simple-souled  and 
strong, 

That  fill  the  hills  and  thrill  with  song  the 
heeding  throng. 

Serene  and  satisfied  !  solemn,  white,  alone 

As  God,  they  loom  above  cloud-banners 
furled ; 

They  look  as  cold  as  kings  upon  a  throne; 

The  mantling  wings  of  night  are  crushed: 
and  curled 

As  feathers  curl.  The  elements  are  hurled 
From  off  their  bosoms,  and  are  bidden  go, 

Like  evil  spirits,  to  an  under-world. 

They  stretch  foom  Cariboo  to  Mexico, 

A  line  of  battle-tents  in  everlasting  snow. 

Joaquin  Miller. 

4  { 

Oakland,  California. — Seventy-one  per¬ 
sons  were  added  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  its  last  communion,  and  as  many 
more  are  expected  at  the  next.  Their  new 
church  building  is  being  rapidly  pushed 
to  completion.  With  Dr.  James  Eells  as 
pastor,  these  new  converts  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  to  Christian  work,  /j  ^ 


January  1,  1875.  j 

DcarBrutlier : 

1  found  here  from  eight  to  ten  hearers, 
a  reputation  that  was  not  inspiring,  and 
a  community  that  laughed  at  church¬ 
going.  God  has  given  me  favor  with 
all  classes;  money  is  liberally  given, 
and  the  new  churcli  is  a  kind  of  pride 
to  the  citizens.  Only  one  damper  is 
upon  me,  and  that  from  a  quarter  whence 
I  hoped  for  my  sunshine.  The  Board 
of  Missions  ignores  me  though  recoin-  i 
mended  by  the  Presbytery  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  their  agent  on  the  coast.  I 
have  spent  $1,600  and  received  nil} 
and  neither  will  the  Board  say  yea  oi 
nay.  Well,  the  Lord,  does  not  imitate 
them,  so  I  go  on. 

Everything  in  Mercer  City  is  sui 
qenevis.  You  might  have  a  fair  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  other  places  and 
(peoples,  and  discover  on  coming  here 
j  that  you  had  everything  to  learn.  The 
(  place  was  grazing  ground  for  antelopes 
j  and  wild  cattle  till  within  the  last  three 
I  years ;  the  inhabitants  have  flocked 
I  hither  from  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
1  they  represent  all  nationalities,  politi¬ 
cal  parties  and  religious  opinions.  To 
come  near  to  them  on  all  occasions  of 
their  need,  and  yet  keep  so  distinctive 
as  to  be  easily  separated  from  the  mass, 
is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  religious  teacher.  On  coming 
hither  he  will  find  that  there  is  either 
adverse  opinion  to  conquer,  or  sheer 
indifference  to  remove,  and,  to  achieve 
all  this,  tact  and  talent  are  indispensa¬ 
ble.  The  people  are  too  intelligent  to 
accept  a  feuT  platitudes  as  the  gospel, 
and  too  indifferent  to  be  roused  by 
drowsy  prosings  over  a  manuscript. 
Yet  they  are  susceptible  to  the  appli¬ 
ance  of  Christian  thought  well  expressed 
1  and  flung  like  torches  lit  from  the  sky 
into  their  hearts.  In  a  word,  the  gos¬ 
pel — not  what’s  said  about  it,  and  the 
fire-tipped  tongue  of  love,  not  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  schools — tell  here  as 
surely,  and  spread  as  beneficially,  as 
elsewhere. 

At  all  events,  the  writer  has  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  power  of  the  truths  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  halo  of  miracle  and  \ 
instinct  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  he  has 
full  houses,  intelligent  hearers,  and  much 
encouragement  to  labor  on.  A  splendid 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


temple  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  paying  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cost.  After  moving,  like 
the  tabernacle,  from  place  to  place, 
and  worshiping  in-doors  or  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  as  circumstances  dic¬ 
tated,  we  hope  in  March  next  to  meet 
under  our  own  roof-tree,  and  abide  in 
our  own  shrine.  Still  it  is  of  gracious 
tendencies  and  incipient  endeavors  we 
speak,  for  the  mellow  fruits  of  successful 
husbandry  are  yet  to  be  reaped.  Some 
are  gathered  in,  but  we  regard  them  as 
the  pledge  and  prophecy  of  a  great 
harvest.  E.  Halliday. 

THE  PACIFIC  CO  ACT. 

The  progress  of  the  Church  of  Cod 
on  this  coast  is  one  of  the  miracles  of 
our  day;  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
signs  of  the  close  of  our  dispensation 
Probably  no  man  living  conceives  or 
comprehends  the  vastness  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Pacific  Coast  and 
of  Australia,  two  great  Christian  Em¬ 
pires  suddenly,  and  as  it  were  in  a  day, ! 
planted  upon  the  Northern  and  South-  j 
era  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  first  place ! 
they  give  shape  to  the  religious  condi- , 
tion  of  all  the  innumerable  multitudes 
who  occupy  these  countries.  The  gos- 1 
pel  in  all  these  States  and  Territories 
I  never  remits  its  steady  pressure  toward 
j  the  glories  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
children  and  with  them  the  coming  | 
generations  are  being  converted  to  God. 
And  in  the  second  place  all  the  heathen 
and  papal  nations  adjoining  the  ocean  1 
are  brought  under  the  influence  of  that , 
steadily  increasing  irresistible  public  j 
influence  by  which  Christian  nations  are 
governed.  Mexico,  South  America, i 
!  Japan,  China,  are  already  yielding  to  j 
j  that  sovereign  control.  It  is  destined  j 
|  to  rule  the  world.  It  is  the  doctrine  of . 
Jesus.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. —  J 
The  Occident. 

Colusa,  California. — The  friends  of 
Kev.  J.  H.  flyers,  formerly  of  Lexington, 
Mo.,  but  now  located  at  Colusa,  California,' 
will  be  glad  to  learn  of  his  prosperity  in 
his  new  field  of  labor.  Ilis  congregation 
are  just  completing  a  now  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  at  a  cost  of  over  $4,000.  He  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  climate.  Have  had  ice 
but  two  or  three  times  this  winter,  frosts  , 
but  no  snow,  none  for  eight  years,  flowers 
in  bloom  and  grass  six  inches  high.  All 
this  while  we  are  freezing  in  our  overcoats 
and  furs,  with  the  thermometer  ten  and 
twelve  degrees'below  zero. 


*  *  *  Then  beyond  these  valleys 
and  mountains  spread  the  great  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  embracing  California,  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  Washington  Territory,  extend¬ 
ing  some  1,500  miles  along  the  ocean 
— more  than  five  times  as  large  as  New 
England — equal  in  extent  to  the  great 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  or  the  entire 
Atlantic  slope  south  and  west  of  the 
Hudson,  with  a  climate  pleasant  and 
genial  throughout,  modified  by  the  great 
Chinese  Ocean  current  which  strikes  our 
coast  from  San  Diego,  to  the  Straits  of 
San  Juan,  bringing  on  its  bosom  to  the 
continent  soft  airs  and  fertilizing  show¬ 
ers,  securing  thereby  such  fruits,  and 
grains,  and  pastures  as  surpass  any 
section  of  the  East ;  these,  together 
with  inexhaustible  supplies  from  the 
mine  and  the  forest,  have  attracted 
already,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  population 
of  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million, 
and  invite  millions  more  to  prosperous 
homes. 

Our  settlement  of  the  coast  began  in 
1848,  on  the  finding  of  gold  in  the 
broken  mill-race  of  Colonel  Sutter. 
Considering  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  doubling  Cape  Horn,  crossing  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  traversing  2,000 
miles  of  Indian  plains,  and  almost  im¬ 
passable  mountain-ranges,  the  progress 
of  population  has  been  without  a  paral¬ 
lel  in  modern  times.  The  vast  im¬ 
portance  of  this  coast  is  not  seen  alone 
in  its  great  extent,  its  genial  climate, 
its  various  and  valuable  productions, 
its  rapidly  increasing  population  ;  but 
also  in  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  the  world — its  proximity 
to,  and  growing  connection  with,  the 
700,000,000  of  the  crowded  nations  of 
Japan,  China,  Siam,  Burmah,  India, 

1  and  the  populous  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific  ; — nations  more  or  less  advanced 
in  manufactures,  commerce  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  thousands  of  years  before  this 
.  country  was  discovered;  whose  gold, 
and  gems,  and  fabrics,  and  spiceries 
whether  carried  by  ship  or  caravan 
have  enriched  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  and 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  modern  na- 


tions  of  the  West  of  Europe,  from  im¬ 
memorial  times.  This  position — con¬ 
stituting  it  the  gateway  from  the  West 
to  the  East,  and  from  the  East  to  the 
West — fixes  its  importance,  and  fore¬ 
shadows  its  indescribable  future.  So 
i  surely  as  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  left  to  dust  and  desolation 
1  the  long  beaten  paths  and  marts  of  the 
1  overland  commerce  of  the  Orient,  so 
surely  will  the  construction  of  the  great 
,  railroads  across  this  continent  secure 
•  the  trade  of  Asia  and  the  Islands, 
i  through  San  Francisco,  Portland  and 
i  Puget  Sound,  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

■  The  Pacific  coast,  then,  from  all  that  it 
!  already  is,  and  from  the  boundless 
’  future  it  promises  to  ourselves  and  man- 
^  kind,  calls  to  the  Church  for  thorough 
evangelization. 

The  completion  of  the  Union  and 
I  Central  Pacific  Railroads,  and  branches, 

3  and  the  projection  and  progress  of  the 
’  Northern  Pacific  Railroad — completed 
already  half  way  across  Dakota  and 
completed  or  under  contract  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  to  Puget  Sound,  are  at¬ 
tracting  large  migration,  especially  to 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  Dalles. 
Cascades,  Vancouver  and  Kalama,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  ;  Mon- 
ticello,  the  valleys  of  the  Cowlitz  "and 
Chehallis,  Bellingham  Bay,  ports 
Townsend,  Madison,  Ludlow,  and  scores 
of  other  place  in  Washington,  are  call- 
j  ing  for  ministers  to  look  after  the  in- 
i  coming  “multitudes,  scattered  as  sheep 
having  no  shepherd.”  Many  counties 
in  Oregon  and  California  have  no  min¬ 
ister  or  public  means  of  grace,  and  a 

or  seriously  heed  the  important  injunc¬ 
tion. 

This  text  was  forcibly  brought  to 
mind  a  few  days  ago  upon  hearing 
of  the  self-denial  of  an  old  lady  who 
had  passed  through  the  storms  and  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  more  than  threescore  years 
and  ten.  She  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  snuff  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  years.  Her  health  is  feeble,  and 
the  stimulating  effects  of  snuff  seemed  al¬ 
most  essential  to  her  existence.  She, 
however,  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was 
wrong  for  her  to  use  it,  that  the  money 
spent  in  that  way  could  be  put  to  a  better 
use ;  and  she  said  also  that  as  long  as  she 
continued  to  indulge  in  such  a  habit  the 
power  of  testifying  for  Jesus  was  often 
weakened,  and  sometimes  destroyed.  There 


was  one  over  whom  she  had  influence,  I 
whose  welfare  she  fondly  desired  to  en¬ 
hance,  and  whom  she  thought  slow  in  ' 
learning  the  lesson  of  self-denial  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  Said 
she,  I  will  deny  my  self—  though  it  be  like 
the  toper  giving  up  the  bottle — and  I  trust 
it  may-fc-e  the  means  of  good  toothers. 

Some  may  think  this  a  very  simple  act — 
one  easily  accomplished.  Let  those  who 
have  been  bound  for  almost  half  a  century 
by  the  chains  of  some  habit  try  to  break 
the  bands  of  iron  which  encircle  them, 
and  they  will  erelong  discover  that  it  is 
no  trivial  task. 

From  California. 

BY  REV.  A.  M.  STEWART. 

Anaheim,  Cal.,  March,  1870. 

CHURCH  ORGANIZATION. 

Late  in  February  a  letter  reached  me  in 
San  Francisco  from  this  place,  signed  by 
twenty-four  names.  These  were  residents  of 
the  town  of  Anaheim  and  vicinity — members 
and  adherents  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
requesting  me  to  visit  the  locality,  preach, 
and  organize  a  Presbyterian  church.  In 
compliance  with  this  request,,!  arrived  here 
in  time  to  preach  on  the  first  Sabbath  of 
March.  All  things  seemed  to  indicate  the 
duty  and  hopefulness  of  an  organization. 
Two  Elders  having  moved  here  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  a  Session  was  constituted  and  ten  mem¬ 
bers  received  on  certificate  and  recognized  as 
a  Presbyterian  church.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  the  two  Elders,  P.  C.  McKinnie,  j 
from  Emanuel  church,  San  Francisco,  and 
M.  Y.  Patterson,  of  Watsonville,  were  elected  ) 
Elders  of  the  church  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Three  Trustees  were  elected — Dr.  W.  M. 
Higgins,  Mrs.  Ann  K.  M’Kinnie,  and  Alex. 
Gardner.  The  name  of  the  organization  was 
voted — “  The  Presbyterian  church  of  Ana¬ 
heim.”  P.ans  are  already  laid  for  having  at 
ones  a  resident  missionary  in  this  very  invi¬ 
ting  field.  On  Sabbath  next  the  sacraments 
of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  to  be 
dispensed.  Many  things  promise  a  rapid  and 
permanent  growth  to  this  new  organizition, 
having  already  a  goodly  number  of  adhe¬ 
rents,  with  new  families  constantly  coming  to 
this  most  inviting  region. 

ANAHEIM 

Is  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles, 
ten  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  four  hundred 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Here  the  foot 
hills  or  coast  range  are  thirty  miles  inland  ; 
from  which,  down  to  the  ocean,  a  plateau  or  ! 
prairie  of  wondrous  beauty  and  fertility  ex¬ 
tends.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  village  of 
Anaheim  nestles.  Looking  from  here  West¬ 
ward,  the  vision  terminates  on  the  boundless, 
beautiful  Pacific  ;  and  Eastward,  on  the  Coco  | 
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I  Mungo  Mountains,  forty  miles  Inland ,  a  spur 

1  of  the  Sierras,  seven  thousand  feet  high,  and 
now  covered  with  snow.  Everything  charms 
the  eye  in  this  semi-tropical  region  and  in 
,  this  Spring  time  of  the  year. 

HISTORY.  1 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a  company  of  Ger¬ 
mans  in  San  Francisco  decided  to  make  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  this  beautiful  region,  which  had 
remained  until  then  uncultivated, — only 
roamed  over  and  pastured  by  immense  herds 
of  half- wild  horses  and  cattle.  The  only  pro¬ 
posed  object  of  this  company  was  to  cultivate 
the  grape  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  choicest  wines.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  wa3  obtained,  a  town  plot 
laid  out  in  the  centre,  and  the  adjacent  land 
laid  out  to  suit  the  purchaser.  There  is  no 
natural  timber  inwall  this  section.  Each  cul¬ 
tivator’s  possession  was  planted  round  with 
willows  and  various  other  kinds  of  trees,  for 
hedge  and  ornament.  These  trees  are  now 
from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  giving  a  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  and  charm  to  the  town  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  village  and  section  received  the 
fanciful  German  name  of  Anaheim,  meaning 
— The  Home  of  Anna. 

The  success  in  grape-raising  and  wine  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  remarkable.  A  million 
thrifty  vines  of  choicest  varieties,  from  six 
to  ten  years  old,  yield  annually  in  this  soil 
and  climate  a  fabulous  amount  of  grapes. 
Last  year  a  half  million  gallons  of  pure  ard 
rich  wines  of  various  kinds  were  manufac¬ 
tured  here.  These  wines  are  now  being 
shipped  in  immense  casks  to  various  markets 
from  Anaheim  landing,  on  the  Pacific,  twe’ve 
miie3  distant.  Twelve  thousand*  gal'ons  of 
brandy  were  also  distilled  here  last  Fad  from 
the  pummacQ  of  the  grapes  after  pressure. 

"Whether  all  this  profusion  of  pure  wines 
has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  in¬ 
temperance  or  excess  among  the  people  here, 
sufficient  data  have  not  been  obtained  correctly 
to  judge. 

OLD  SPANISH  MISSIONS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  following  communication,  wliich 
comes  to  us  from  the  Pacific  coast,  we  see 
the  results  of  Romish  missions  when  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  Let  any  one  contrast  with  these 
the  fruits  of  evangelical  Protestant  labor 
on  the  same  coast,  even  in  the  few  brief 
years  since  first  the  gospel  was  carried  to 
those  shores.  The  fairest  climes  beneath 
I  the  sun  are  the  possessions  of  popery,  and 
in  every  instance  it  has  blighted  and  cursed 
the  very  earth  itself.  Protestantism,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  mainly’’  had  its  home  in  ’ 
lands  least  favored  with  a  wealthy’  soil  and 
genial  skies,  yet  has  made  even  the 
wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  The 
physical  results  are  fairly  typical  of  the 
spiritual,  moral  and  intellectual  fruits  of 
the  two  systems.  Our  correspondent  says : 

During  a  late  missionary  tour  along  the 
coast  of  California,  extending  from  San  Fran¬ 


cisco  nearly  to  San  Diego,  a  distance  of  live 
hundred  miles,  ample  opportunity  was  af¬ 
forded  for  visiting  and  inspecting  these  fa¬ 
mous  Old  Missions.  Those  Spanish  Jesuits, 
who,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  behalf  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  must  have  been  men  of  no 
ordinary  character.  Traces  of  tlieir  judg¬ 
ment,  energy,  perseverance  and  large  results,  / 
lead  to  admiration.  Glance  at  a  map  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  note  the  places  selected  by  them 
at  that  early  period,  for  their  mission  sta¬ 
tions — San  Diego,  San  Juan,  Los  Angelos, 

San  Buenaventura,  San  Barbara,  Monterey,  j 
Santa  Cruz  and  San  Francisco.  Our  American 
population,  in  taking  possession  anew  of  this 
long  coast-line,  find  the  old  mission  places 
the  best  points  still  for  towns,  cities  and 
trading  places  with  the  interior. 

The  native  Indians  were  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  partly  by  violence  and  partly 
by  assimilating  Popery  to  the  feelings  and 
practices  of  the  barbarians.  By  a  few  Span¬ 
ish  artisans  and  laborers,  with  a  large  force  of 
Indians  forced  into  the  service,  an  amount  of 
work  was  accomplished  which,  even  in  its  de¬ 
cay,  seems  truly  wonderful.  As  at  San  Buena¬ 
ventura  and  Santa  Barbara,  places  es- 
pcially  examined,  large  churches  were  built, 
with  houses  and  out-liouses,  in  strange  and 
lengthened  variety.  Water  works  were  con¬ 
structed  with  vast  labor,  bringing  small 
streams  from  adjacent  mountains,  for  miles 
along  hill-sides,  spanning  hollows  with  arches 
I  of  cobble-stone  and  cement.  Gardens  and  or¬ 
chards  were  walled  in.  All  the  appliances 
of  civilized  life  were  produced.  The  princi¬ 
pal  material  used  in  their  structures,  wras  the 
same  as  used  in  the  walls  of  ancient  Nineveh 
and  Babylon— aclobe— unburned  brick  ;  the 
roofs  of  tiles— hard-burned,  trough-shaped 
crockery.  In  a  decaying  house  at  San  Buena¬ 
ventura,  once  evidently  an  immense  kitchen 
and  dining-hall,  the  joists  which  supported 
the  heavy  tile  roof  were  measured,  and  found 
to  be  thirty  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches 
I  square.  There  is  no  such  timber  found  in  the  ( 

I  neighborhood,  nor  could  the  forlorn  Portu-  j 
guese  padre,  who  still  keeps  possession,  tell 
!  me  from  whence  such  immense  beams  were 
obtained.  Half  a  million  of  dollars  would 
not  at  present  produce  the  material  and  erect 
one  of  these  establishments. 

|  All  these  missions,  created  at  such  cost  and 
toil,  are,  however,  gone,  or  fast  going  to  de¬ 
cay.  There  linger  in  and  about  them  only  a 
few  wretched,' ~  dirty-looking,  half-starved 
‘  priests,  with  a  remnant  of  miserable,  thrift¬ 
less  natives— mixtures  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
—the  Americans  call  them  greasers. 

A  Far-off  Presbytery. — The  Occident  of 
San  Francisco  says: 

“  The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  held  an 
unusually  interesting  and  pleasant  meet¬ 
ing  at  Brownsville,  on  December  24th, 
25th,  and  26th.  The  ministers  were  all 
present  and  the  churches  well  represent¬ 
ed.  The  usual  routine  of  business  was 
attended  to  with  harmony.  Resolutions 
on  re-union  on  the  basis  of  the  standards 
of  the  Church  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Committee  on  Education  reported 
encouragingly  of  the  Albany  Collegiate 
Institute.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Hanna  was 
appointed  financial  agent  for  said  Insti¬ 
tute.  But  the  most  cheering  was  the 
solemnity  of  its  devotions.  It  held  four 
special  sessions  of  prayer;  seven  sermons 
were  preached  on  the  occasion,  including 
the  Sabbath;  also,  the  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  good  seed  sown 
at  this  meeting  cannot  fail  to  yield  fruit 
in  its  time.” 


Colusa,  California. — The  friends  ol 
Rev.  J.  H.  Byers,  formerly  of  Lexington, 
Mo.,  but  now  located  at  Colusa,  California, 
will  be  glad  to  learn  of  bis  prosperity  in 
his  new  field  of  labor.  His  congregation 
are  just  completing  a  new  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  at  a  cost  of  over  $4,000.  He  is  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  climate.  Have  had  ice 
but  two  or  three  times  this  winter,  frosts, 
but  no  snow,  none  for  eight  years,  flowers 
in  bloom  and  grass  six  inches  high.  All 
this  while  we  are  freezing  in  our  overcoats 
and  furs,  with  the  thermometer  ten  and 
twelve  degrees  below  zero. 
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Vacaville,  California.  —  At  a  recent  < 
communion  there  were  six  additions  to  J 
the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  Rev. 

A.  J.  Compton  is  pastor.  /Ir7  i  ** 


A  HOME  MISSION  FIELD  RE¬ 
VIVED. 

_ t 

Merced  City,  California, ) 
April  12, 1876.  j 

Mr.  Editor : 

I  am  so  hot  from  the  flame  of  a  glo¬ 
rious  revival  that  I  want  to  set  fire  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  our  re¬ 
proach  that  our  ministry  could  not 
point  to  a  single  convert  as  the  seal  of 
our  apostleship  in  the  Lord,  and  so  we 
resolved  to  plead  with  heaven  and 
earth  till  it  should  be  taken  away. 
Perpetual  showers,  deep  roads  and  chill¬ 
ing  winds  fought  against  us,  faint 
hearts  gave  in,  and  the  stoutest  looked, 
if  they  dared  not  preach,  despair.  At 
long  length  the  sun  appeared ;  people 
could  venture  out,  and  bad  roads  were 
braved.  Our  meetings  increased  in  all 
the  increments  of  power,  and  three 
daily  scarce  met  the  demand.  Gradu¬ 
ally  people  came  under  new  impres¬ 
sions,  and  many  avowed  that  in  this 
case  it  was  the  power  of  God  unto  sal¬ 
vation.  The  news  spread,  all  classes 
became  interested,  and  the  Spirit  gave 
his  testimony  until  many  were  gathered 
within  the  church.  Every  house  in 
the  city  was  visited,  every  one  had  a 
distinct  offer  of  mercy,  and  not  a  sneer  | 
or  rebuke  was  given  to  us.  Harmony 
was  given  to  us  in  counsel  and  labor, 
and  when  we  closed  our  meetings  it 
was  that  each  of  the  three  churches 
that  began  the  work  might  make  for  its 
own  center  and  work  in  its  own  lines 
for  the  ingathering  and  the  upbuilding 


of  its  converts.  The  average  number| 
of  these  was  between  fifteen  and  twenty, 
and  they  were  taken  from  all  classes. 
The  congregations,  the  members  and  I 
the  converts  give  a  new  aspect  to  our 
churches,  and  inspire  us  with  confi¬ 
dence  for  the  future.  All  of  us  feel 
that  what  has  happened  is  of  the  Lord, 
and  this  greatly  enhances  the  glory 
and  permanence  of  the  work. 

Ever  yours,  | 

E.  Hai.iliday. 

_ -  -  — - -  '  \ 

HOME  MISSIONS. 

Abstract  of  Report  of  Kev.  Thomas  Fraw, 
I>i«tri<-t  Setwlary,  to  the  Sjuai  ofthe  Pa- 


Pear  Brethren: — In  presenting, 
as  your  Synodical  Missionary,  this,  my 
eighth  annual  report,  I  feel  deeply 
grateful :  First,  for  my  preservation ; 
and,  second,  for  the  honor  of  taking 
any  part  in  supplying  the  growing 
communities  and  rising  cities  of  this 
wonderful  coast,  with  the  gospel,  the 
ordinances,  and  the  church  of  God. 
Eighty- five  thousand  miles  of  mission¬ 
ary  travel  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Arizona,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  British  Columbia,  much  of  it  se¬ 
vere  staging  in  desert  and  mountain¬ 
ous  districts,  has  not  been  without 
danger  and  hardship,  in  which  God’s 
hand  has  ever  been  over  me  for  good. 
More  than  this,  the  growth  of  our 
church  in  these  eight  years  calls  for 
devoted  and  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  to  Him  in  whom  is  all  our 
strength. 

The  organization  of  between  seventy- 
five  and  eighty  churches,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  of  older  ones,  have  certainly 
doubled  our  membership,  quadrupled 
our  wealth,  planted  Presbyterianism 
in  every  growing  town,  and  given  it 
the  foremost  place  as  an  evangelizing 
influence  on  this  coast. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  last  eight  years  has  se¬ 
cured  living,  working  churches. 

In  this  brief  review,  I  can  not  over¬ 
look  the  numerous  academies  under 
the  care  of  our  church,  taught  by  our 
members  and  ministers,  and  therefore 
identified  with  our  missionary  work, 
receiving  support  therefrom,  and  trib¬ 
utary  thereto— their  head  and  center, 
our  college  at  Ban  Francisco,  in  its 
two  departments. 

Last  born,  but  first  in  value,  the 
fruit  of  a  blessed  reunion,  is  our  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  recognized  a  school 
of  the  prophets  by  our  supreme  judi¬ 
catory,  and  destined  to  no  second 
nlace  among  the  rivers,  the  streams 
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whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of 
God. 

Second  only  to  our  seminary  as  a 
missionary  agency,  is  the  Occident , 
which,  with  friends  and  readers  wher¬ 
ever  Presbyterians  are  found,  reaches 
many  who  are  as  sheep  without  a  shep¬ 
herd,  keeps  warm  and  strong  their 
love  for  apostolical  polity  and  a  pure 
gospel,  and  in  manifold  ways  aids  their 
introduction  and  establishment.  Let 
these  vast  and  varied  interests  of  our 
church  derive  the  support  to  which 
their  merits  justly  entitle  them,  and 
|  which  we  are  amply  able  to  give,  and 
Home  Mission  work  will  feel  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  a  new  life,  make  a  grand  ad¬ 
vance,  and  have  paid  to  it  as  a  debt 
what  too  often  is  bestowed  as  a  charity. 

We  celebrate  this  Centennial  by  the 
organization  of  a  Synod,  two  Presby¬ 
teries,  and  twelve  churches.  This  more 
than  an  onward  movement  is  a  mar¬ 
shaling  of  forces  for  bold,  aggressive, 
and  decisive  work.  The  new  Synod 
will  direct  and  stimulate  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  operations  throughout  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  Alaska.  With 
a  missionary  agent,  it  will  give  the 
gospel,  and  with  it  the  church,  to  an 
immensity  of  territory,  of  undeveloped 
and  exhaustless  resources,  the  largest 
portion  of  which  is  now  a  moral  waste. 

Presbyteries  will  concentrate  thought, 
labor,  and  funds  upon  their  respect¬ 
ive  fields,  securing  careful  supervision, 
thorough  cultivation  and  rapid  develop¬ 
ment.  The  new  churches,  it  will  be 
seen,  strengthen  our  center,  fill  up  our 
ranks,  and  strike  out  boldly  into  the 
enemies’  country.  They  are  Elk 
Grove,  Taylorsville,  Mayfield,  Arroyo 
Grand,  Guadaloupe,  Santa  Anna,  Col¬ 
ton,  Woodbridge,  Centennial,  Snohom¬ 
ish,  Tucson,  and  Prescott. 

The  two  churches  last  named  are  in 
Arizona,  and  were  organized  by  Dr. 
Jackson. 

Henceforth  our  church  will  prob¬ 
ably  grow  much  faster  than  in  any 
past  period.  The  grounds  of  this 
opinion  are  : 

First.  The  general  condition  of  our 
field,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the 
country  and  increase  of  our  population. 

Second.  The  general  prosperity  of 
our  church.  This  draws  attention, 
inspires  confidence,  and  commands  re- 
j  spect;  is  itself  substantial  growth,  and 
a  source  of  growth. 

Third.  The  growing  efficiency,  skill¬ 
ful  use,  and  admirable  blending  for  one 
end  of  the  various  agencies  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  the  effect  of 
which  we  only  begin  to  feel. 

Fourth.  Our  extraordinary  facili¬ 
ties,  from  the  operation  of  many  causes, 
for  securing  able  ministers. 

Fifth  and  chiefly.  A  growing  faith, 
among  our  preachers  and  people,  in 


simple  gospel,  as  God's  power  for  build¬ 
ing  up  his  church  and  saving  man. 

We  are  under  great  and  increasing 
obligations  to  our  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  To  it  most  of  our  churches,  all 
excepting  three  or  four,  owe  their  ex¬ 
istence.  From  it,  more  than  half  of 
our  ministers  receive  much  of  their 
support,  without  which  the  churches 
under  their  care  would  languish  and 
perish.  We  owe  liberal  and  largely 
increased  contributions.  From  this 
Synod,  and  at  this  meeting,  it  pleads 
for  the  special  and  prayerful  consider¬ 
ation  of  its  claims  and  needs. 

The  Board  has  expended  on  this 
,  coast,  in  the  last  six  years,  $150,000. 

■  In  the  same  period  it  has  received 
from  the  coast  $16,089.70,  If  all  the 
churches  had  reduced  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Board  in  like  proportion 
I  with  those  on  this  coast  from  1875  to 
1876,  half  of  our  missionary  brethren 
would  have  been  deprived  of  mission¬ 
ary  support,  and  missionary  work  sus¬ 
pended  throughout  one-half  of  the  en¬ 
tire  field.  Last  year  the  Board  denied 
and  reduced  applications  from  all  parts 
of  the  field  to  the  amount  of  $75,000. 
Thus  only  it  escaped  bankruptcy.  The 
largest  part  of  this  amount  is  justly 
!  due  to  our  missionaries.  From  them 
it  was  taken.  To  know  the  suffering 
occasioned  by  this  wholesale  reduc¬ 
tion  of  their  small  salaries,  you  must  go 
to  their  wives  and  children.  To  know 
the  loss,  from  the  same  cause,  of  blessed 
opportunities  to  plant  churches  and 
give  salvation  to  the  perishing,  you 
must  wait  till  the  judgment  day. 

To  see  how  grand  is  the  privilege  of 
|  investing  for  Christ,  by  helping  Home 
Missions,  look  at  one  fact.  The  first 
recorded  grant  of  missiorary  money, 
doubtless  of  small  amount,  was  made 
in  1719,  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Congregation  of  New  York,  to  enable 
it  to  support  the  gospel.  In  due  time 
that  congregation  expanded  into  a 
Presbytery,  and  the  Presbytery  into  a 
Synod ;  and  this  Synod,  in  the  last  six 
vears,  gave  to  Home  Missions  ^380,- 
000,  and  in  like  proportion  to  all  the 
Boards  of  our  church.  Who  can  es- 
j  timate  the  glory  given  to  Christ  and 
the  good  wrought  for  men  by  the  small 
donations  which  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence,  and  helped  in  their  weakness,  so 
many  of  the  powerful  churches  of  this 
Synod?  To  these  the  Board  appeals 
now.  Oh,  my  brethren,  give  heed  to 
this  appeal.  Pay  what  you  owe — by 
so  doing  you  will  make  grand  invest¬ 
ments  for  Christ,  his  church,  the  souls 
j  of  men,  and  yourselves.  For  Christ; 
from  love  to  him  and  for  his  glory 
This  includes  all.  Without  this,  all 
our  doing  and  giving  will  be  as  sound¬ 
ing  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  WORK  IN 
CALIFORNIA.  [ 

B„v  tlio  S.viKMlileal  Home  Mission  (VmssniUtT. 

Under  the  care  of  these  Home  Mis-  j 
sionaries  of  the  Synod,  there  are  1, -  j 
730  communicants,  and  3,490  Sabbath  j 
scholars — a  total  of  5, 220  souls  brought  ; 
into  the  closest  relations  with  them 
from  week  to  week,  not  to  speak  of  the 
ordinary  crowd  of  Sabbath  hearers. 
But  here  are  over  five  thousand  souls 
willingly  presenting  themselves  to  re-  i 
ceive  the  word  of  God  from  their  lips,  1 
and  to  be  molded  into  the  form  of  j 
doctrine  delivered  to  us.  Who  can 
estimate  the  results  of  the  faithful 
training  of  these  thousands  of  children 
and  adults  in  the  knowledge  of  that 
Word  which  is  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation?  Your  committee  rejoice  to 
learn  that  the  greater  number,  if  not 
almost  all  our  Sabbath-schools,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  studying  the  International 
Series  of  Bible  Lessons  and  the  Short¬ 
er  Catecism  ;  and,  as  our  statistics  show, 
with  blessed  results. 

It  thus  appears  that,  up  to  the  date 
of  the  returns  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  there  had  been  forty-eight  home 
missionaries  in  commission  ;  that  the 
total  period  of  their  service  was  426 
months,  or  an  average  of  a  little  less 
than  nine  months  each  ;  that  during 
that  time  the  additions  to  the  churches 
under  their  care  amounted  to  461  for 
an  average  of  nine  months,  or  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  per  annum  for  each 
minister  employed. 

Notwithstanding  the  financial  pres¬ 
sure  upon  the  Board,  the  Synod’s 
Missionary,  Bev.  Thomas  Fraser,  has 
persevered  in  following  the  indications 
of  the  presence  of  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  with  the  scattered  sheep, 
and  in  the  truly  Christ-like  way  of 
gathering  them  into  the  fold,  by  a 
regular  church  organization. 

The  list  of  new  congregations  or¬ 
ganized  since  the  last  meeting  of  Syn¬ 
od  is  as  follows :  In  the  Presbytery 
of  Los  Angeles — Santa  Anna,  Carpen¬ 
taria,  Guadaloupe,  Colton.  In  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Sacramento  —  Elk  Grove, 
Taylorsville. 

During  the  year  church  buildings 
have  been  erected,  or  are  in  process  of 
erection,  by  the  following  churches, 
now,  or  formerly,  under  the  care  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  :  Oakland, 
Danville,  San  Itafael,  St  Helena,  Napa, 
Santa  Monica,  Eureka,  Pasadino,  Mer¬ 
ced,  Cambria,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Elk 
Grove,  Vacaville,  and  Woodbridge. 

The  Boll  of  Honor  presents  the 
following  churches  as  becoming  self- 
supporting  during  the  year — twelve  in 
all :  Santa  Bosa,  Healdsburg,  Santa 


Clara,  Cambria,  Watsonville,  Colusa, 
Los  Angeles,  Westminster,  Santa 
Barbara,  Vallejo,  Bed  Bluff,  Hollister. 

Your  committee  would  recommend 
that  the  Synod  would  express  its  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  persevering  and  judi¬ 
cious  labors  of  our  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary,  so  signally  owned  by  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  in  the  planting  of  new 
churches,  and  in  the  steady  growth  of 
those  previously  planted,  and  still 
watered  by  his  constant  care,  over¬ 
sight  and  personal  visits  ;  and  that  our 
churches  be  exhorted  constantly  to 
remember  in  their  prayers  one  on 
whom  cometh  daily  the  care  of  all  the 
churches. 

We  would  nominate  for  election, 
and  recommendation  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  to  commission,  Bev. 
Thomas  Fraser  as  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary  of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific. 

A  steady  flow  of  immigration  during 
the  year  has  largely  iecreased  the 
Home  Mission  population,  and  the 
judicious  policy  pursued  by  land- 
owners  in  many  parts  of  our  State,  of 
offering  land  in  small  farms  to  actual 
settlers,  and  especially  to  colonies, 
offers  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  new 
and  promising  fields  of  labor — in  ex¬ 
cess  of  our  present  ability  to  cultivate. 
There  are  laborers  ready  to  respond  to 
the  calls  of  the  church,  if  only  the 
means  of  support  can  be  provided. 
We  must  again,  as  so  often  before,  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Eastern  churches  for 
financial  aid,  praying  the  Lord  to 
speedily  remove  those  embarrassments 
which  have  recently  hindered  their 
willing  minds  from  their  accustomed 
generous  contributions  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Home  Mission  work. 

Besides  these  fields  of  labor,  so 
rapidly  ripening  to  harvest  among  the 

English-speaking  people  of  this  coast, 
the  Lord  continues  to  send  us,  from 
year  to  year,  great  numbers  of  immi¬ 
grants  speaking  other  tongues,  who 
must  be  evangelized  by  preachers 
speaking  to  them  in  their  native  lan¬ 
guages,  or  else  allowed  either  to  sink 
into  heathenism  or  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  popery.  Either  of  these  contingen¬ 
cies  would  be  fatal  to  the  continuance 
of  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  this 
State,  by  allowing  the  steady  and  rapid 
increase  of  an  ignorant  and  vicious, 
and,  therefore,  dangerous  population. 

The  Chinese  are  the  most  numerous 
of  our  foreign  population.  Their  actual 
numbers,  their  wide  dispersion  in  all 
our  settlements  and  the  closeness  of 
their  domestic  relations  with  us,  de¬ 
mand  our  immediate  and  most  earnest 
attention.  They  are  not  only  found 
in  San  Francisco,  but  in  each  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  coast,  in  large 


numbers,  and  in  eacb  ot  our  smaller 
settlements,  in  smaller  societies. 

The  Board,  in  their  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  (Minutes,  page  142), 
say :  “We  are  laboring  also  among  the 
Hollanders,  Swedes,  Welsh,  Norwe¬ 
gians,  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Bohemians,  Indians  and  Chinese. 

The  General  Assembly’s  Committee 
on  the  Report  of  the  Board  reported, 
and  the  Assembly  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendation  (Minutes,  page 
32):  “That  the  work  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  among  the  Germans,  who 
seem  to  be  eagerly  looking  to  our 
church  for  help,  and  among  the ^ per¬ 
secuted  Chinamen  on  our  shores. 

The  Chairmen  of  your  Committee 
on  Home  Missions  felt  encouraged  by 
these  expressions  of  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
to  extend  their  work  among  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  of  approbation  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  such  extension,  to 
confer  with  several  ministerial  breth¬ 
ren  on  the  subject,  and  afterward  to 
correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  asking  information. 


JDJhiiN  V  inn,  tun.,  rnnitUAKY,  1877. 


schools  of  $1,337,755  ;  in  expenditures 
i  for  them  of  $623,491 ;  in  the  value  of 
school  property  of  $623,538.  The 
State  Normal  School  had,  for  the  year 
1874-5,  an  average  enrollment  of  237, 
and  graduated  45.  In  the  public 
schools  of  higher  grade  there  were 
3,253  pupils ;  in  23  other  secondary 
schools,  including  4  business  colleges 
and  7  preparatory  departments  of  col¬ 
leges,  2,702.  Two  colleges  for  women 
had  296  students,  about  half  of  them 
collegiate ;  the  university  and  7  col¬ 
leges,  775  in  collegiate  classes;  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  university,  154  ;  2  schools 
of  theology,  15  ;  3  of  medicine,  79  ; 
17  special  schools,  2,950. 

It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  popula¬ 
tion,  the  extension  of  its  railway  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  development  of  its  won¬ 
derful  resources.  Its  churches  are  the 
fruit  of  Home  Missions,  all  but  two  or 
three  owing  their  existence  to  Home 
Missions. 


MONTHLY  CONCERT. 

ik  mi  it  ary.  /J7? 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  subject  for  special  consideration 
and  prayer,  at  the  Monthly  Concert 
for  February,  is  California.  Much  in¬ 
formation  will  be  found  in  our  columns 
on  the  subject.  The  annual  reports  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Fraser,  Superintendent  of 
Missions,  and  the  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  of 
which  Rev.  R.  JJatterson,  D.D.,  is 
Chairman,  give  a  very  gratifying  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  durino- 

1876. 

Caliiornia  is  three  times  larger  than 
all  New  England  ;  would  make  four 
great  States  like  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  is  considerably  larger 
than  Japan  or  Turkey  in  Europe.  It 
contains  1,136  miles  of  coast  line  on 
the  Pacific,  272  miles  of  inland  shore, 
and  240  miles  of  tide-water  river  shore. 
Its  gold  yield  for  1876  was  $20,000,000. 
In  school  matters  it  exhibits  jyi  in¬ 
crease  at  all  points  ;  in  school  popula¬ 
tion  an  increase  of  12,136 ;  in  school 
enrollmont  of  13,060;  in  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  t  ,237 ;  in  the  number  of 
teachers  of  222;  in  the  income  for 


THE  PACIFIC  SIRE. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  success  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  is  furnished  in  the  States  and 
Territories  near,  or  bordering  on  the 
Pacific. 

It  is  but  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  gold  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  in  California.  In  the  wild  tide 
of  people  that  poured  into  the  State 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  scarcely  a 
man  expected  to  settle  there,  and  very 
few  were  the  men  that  cared  for  the 
church  or  its  privileges.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  flocked  thither  before  the  forms 
of  law  had  been  established — gamblers, 
desperadoes,  fugitives  from  justice,  and 
those  who  desired  to  get  away  from  the 
restraints  of  good  society,  were  numer¬ 
ous.  The  stores  and  all  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  were  kept  open  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  gambling  and  drinking-saloons,  and 
brothels  were  open  every  night,  and 

were  especially  thronged  on  Sabbath 
nights. 

The  early  missionaries  found  very 
few  to  sympathize  with  them;  they 
preached  in  the  streets  or  bar-rooms, 

I  or  wherever  else  a  few  could  be  induced 
to  hear  them.  The  first  churches  that 
were  organized  were  very  small  and 
much  despised.  The  great  revivals  of 
the  East  seemed  to  have  no  effect  on 
that  coast.  As  late  as  1864  one  of  the 
most  experienced  missionaries  said, 
“Revivals  seem  not  to  be  for  this  coast. 


HA 


No  effort  in  that  direction  has  ever  been 
successful.”  But  a  great  change  has 
been  wrought  in  California.  Revivals 
have  reached  California.  The  people 
of  God  have  witnessed  the  blessed  et-  1 
fects  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 
Great  numbers  have  been  moved  upon  | 
at  once,  as  in  revivals  at  the  East,  and 
churches  have  grown  stronger  and  more  j 
numerous  ;  and  to-day  we  can  hardly 
point  to  more  successful  work  done  by 
Home  Missions  than  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

At  the  Reunion  in  1870  the  Synod 
of  the  Pacific,  which  embraced  Califor¬ 
nia,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington  and 
Idaho  Territories,  had  74  ministers  and 
61  churches.  According  to  the  last 
Minutes  (1876)  they  number  130  min¬ 
isters  and  123  churches.  The  number 
of  churches  has  more  than  doubled  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  and  they  have  increased 
the  last  four  years  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  each  month. 

The  last  General  Assembly  set  off 


Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  organized  the  new  Synod  of 
the  Columbia.  All  but  three  or  four  of 
these  churches  have  had  missionary  aid, 
and  sixty-seven  missionaries  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Board  last  year. — Pres¬ 
byterian.  m  6 


The  Synod  of  the  Pacific  expressed 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  Rev.  Thomas  Fraser  has 
discharged  the  self-denying  and  laborious 
duties  of  his  office  as  Synodical  Missionary, 
and  asked  for  his  reappointment  another 
year.  / 

At  their  Home  Mission  meeting,  after 
singing  and  prayer,  the  Synod  was  address¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  8.  Woodbridge,  D  D.  He  gave 
a  graphic  account  of  his  coming  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  pioneer  minister,  in  1848-49. 
He  arrived  on  the  coast  the  last  day  of 
February,  1849.  Ho  went  first  to  Benicia. 
He  visited  many  of  the  towns  and  mining 
camps,  preaching  the  gospel.  He  told  us 
of  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  of 
the  early  laborers  in  the  field,  and  im¬ 
pressed  upon  us  the  fact  that  they  must) 
have  been  men  of  large  faith  and  great  self- 
denial,  or  they  would  have  given  up  in  de¬ 
spair,  and  some  who  came  here  did.  j 
Rev.  W.  W.  Brier  presented  briefly  the 
history  of  the  planting  of  the  New  School 
Presbyterian  Church  on  this  coast.  Its 
first  ministers  hero  were  Messrs.  Hunt> 

|  Willey  and  Douglass.  They  organized  the( 

Presbytery  of  San  Francisco,  May  22nd, 
1S49.  The  first  church  organized  was  at 
San  Jose.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  was  at  Monterey ;  the  second  was 
at  San  Jose,  in  1850.  That  year  Messrs. 


Brier  and  Bray  ton  were  added  to  it.  In 
1851  these  brethren  started  the  Pacific, 
as  a  religious  newspaper.  In  1853  Messrs. 
Wals worth,  Bell,  Pierpont  and  Harmon 
came,  in  May,  1859,  the  Synod  of  Alta 
California  was  formed. 

Rev.  J.  S.  McDonald,  by  request,  gave  an 
account  of  his  labors  in  the  State  as  a 
Home  Missionary,  particularly  in  reor¬ 
ganizing  and  building  up  the  church  at 
j  Sacramento.  It  was  a  story  of  lights  and 
j  siiadows,  of  trials  and  successes,  that 
|  ought  to  be  written  up  in  full  and  pre¬ 
served  as  a  valuable  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Presbyterianism  on  this  coast. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fraser  described  a  visit  to 
Arizona  to  plant  the  gospel,  that  was 
deeply  interesting.  He  stated  that  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the  past  ten 
years  has  expended  on  this  coast  $250,000, 
and  has  received  from  it  only  $25,000; 
hence,  we  got  back  ten  dollars  for  every 
dollar  we  contributed.  Mr.  F.  gave  many 
and  convincing  reasons  for  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  missionary  work, 
and  for  more  liberal  contributions  to  its 
support. 


Mercer  City,  California,  )  ; 

January  1,  1875.  j 

Dear  Brother : 

I  found  here  from  eight  to  ten  bearers, 
a  reputation  that  Was  not  inspiring,  and 
a  community  that  laughed  at  church- 
going.  God  has  given  me  favor  with 
all  classes;  money  is  liberally  given, 
and  the  new  church  is  a  kind  of  pride 
to  the  citizens.  Only  one  damper  is 
upon  me,  and  that  from  a  quarter  whence 
I  hoped  for  my  sunshine.  The  Board 
of  Missions  ignores  me  though  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Presbytery  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  their  agent  on  the  coast.  I 
i  have  spent  $1,600  and  received  nil} 
and  neither  will  the  Board  say  yea  or 
nay.  Well,  the  Lord  does  not  imitate 
them,  so  I  go  on. 

Everything  in  Mercer  City  is  sui 
generis.  You  might  have  a  fair  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  other  places  and 
peoples,  and  discover  on  coming  here 
that  you  had  everything  to  learn.  The 
place  was  grazing  ground  for  antelopes 
and  wild  cattle  till  within  the  last  three 
years ;  the  inhabitants  have  flocked 
hither  from  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  t 
they  represent  all  nationalities,  politi¬ 
cal  parties  and  religious  opinions.  To 
come  near  to  them  on  all  occasions  of 
their  need,  and  yet  keep  so  distinctive 


as  to  be  easily  separated  from  the  inass,  | 
is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  religious  teacher.  On  coming  ■ 
hither  he  will  find  that  there  is  either 
adverse  opinion  to  conquer,  or  sheer 
indifference  to  remove,  and,  to  achieve 
aft  this,  tact  and  talent  are  indispensa¬ 
ble.  The  people  are  too  intelligent  to 
accept  a  few  platitudes  as  the  gospel, 
and  too  indifferent  to  be  roused  by 
drowsy  prosings  over  a  manuscript. 
Yet  they  are  susceptible  to  the  appli¬ 
ance  of  Christian  thought  well  expressed^ 
and  flung  like  torches  lit  from  the  sky 
into  their  hearts.  In  a  word,  the  gos¬ 
pel — not  what’s  said  about  it,  and  the 
fire-tipped  tongue  of  love,  not  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  schools — tell  here  as 
I  surely,  and  spread  as  beneficially,  as 
elsewhere. 

At  all  events,  the  writer  has  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  power  of  the  truths  sur¬ 
rounded  with  the  halo  of  miracle  and 
instinct  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  he  has 
full  houses,  intelligent  hearers,  and  much 
encouragement  to  labor  on.  A  splendid 
temple  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  paying  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  cost.  After  moving,  like 
the  tabernacle,  from  place  to  place, 
and  worshiping  in-doors  or  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  as  circumstances  dic¬ 
tated,  we  hope  in  March  next  to  meet 
under  our  own  roof-tree,  and  abide  in 
our  own  shrine.  Still  it  is  of  gracious 
tendencies  and  incipient  endeavors  we 
speak,  for  the  mellow  fruits  of  successful 
husbandry  are  yet  to  be  reaped.  Some 
are  gathered  in,  but  we  regard  them  as 
the  pledge  and  prophecy  of  a  great 
harvest.  E.  Halliday. 

Organization  of  Home  Mission 
Churches  California.  —  Rev.  1 
Thomas  Fraser,  Superintendent  of  Mis¬ 
sions  for  Pacific  Coast,  organized  at 
Guadaloupe,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  with 
fourteen  members.  Geo.  Shaffer,  Daniel 
Coiner  and  Thomas  S.  Brown  were 
elected  elders.  Also  at  Arroyo  Grande, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  with  ten  members.  Hon.  D. 
M.  Findley,  formerly  ruling  elder  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Illinois,  was  elected  elder.  On  Sab¬ 
bath  evening,  August  20,  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  was  organized  in  Mayfield 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Brier,  Chairman  of  the 
Missionary  Committee  of  San  Jose 
Presbytery,  and  Rev.  I.  N.  Hurd,  of 


Menlo  Park,  who  has  been  preaching 
Sabbath  evenings  in  Mayfield,  and  will 
take  charge  of  the  new  organization. 
Ten  persons  united  in  the  organization, 
and  Mr.  Patterson  was  elected  an  elder. 
A  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
at  Carpenteria,  in  Santa  Barbara  Co., 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Phelps,  consisting  of  four¬ 
teen  members  and  one  ruling  elder,  on 
Sabbath  morning,  September  24. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  M1S- 
|  SIONS  FOR  TIIE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  great  reticence  of  Mr.  Fraser, 
Synodical  Missionary,  in  his  report 
is  very  noticeable.  He  was  evidently 
so  absorded  with  the  vastness  of  the 
work,  with  its  grand  victories  in  the 
past  and  the  glorious  future  opened  to 
|  its  zeal,  faith  and  self-denial,  that  he 
forgot  to  tell  us  what  he  himself  has 
done.  But  some  of  us  know  it.  He 
has  toiled  every  moment  that  his 
health  would  permit  from  (he  beginning 
of  the  year  till  now.  He  has  traveled 
far  and  wide,  over  our  own  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  States  and  Territories.  In  many 
of  the  places  where  the  churches 
have  been  planted,  many  weeks  of 
labor  and  repeated  visits  were  needful 
to  secure  the  results.  We  notice,  par¬ 
ticularly,  his  extraordinary  care  in  not 
permitting  any  waste  of  funds  in  plant- 
churches  in  districts  where  failure  was 
imminent.  Mr.  Fraser  has  rarely,  per¬ 
haps  never,  planted  a  church  that  did 
not  live  and  thrive.  In  a  region  where 
so  many  churches  fail  and  come  to 
nothing,  we  consider  this  circumstance 
remarkable.  The  wisdom,  .faith  and 
energy  that  have  secured  such  results 
deserve  to  be  held  in  very  high 
honor. —  Occident.  /K74o 

Eleven  years  ago  Rev.  Thomas  Frazer 
commenced  his  work  as  Synodical  mis¬ 
sionary  for  the  Pacific  coast.  There  were 
then  seventy-two  ministers  and  fifty-six 
churches.  Or,  if  the  Central  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Territories  be  included,  there  were 
sixty-two  churches.  Now  on  the  same 
field  are  three  Synods,  twelve  Presbyte¬ 
ries,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  minis¬ 
ters,  nine  licentiates,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  churches  contributing  $7,467  for 
Home  Missions,  and  $271,778  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  y p 


A  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Nord,  Cal.  A  house  ol  worship 
is  to  be  erected.  tlriP 


A  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  was 

recently  organized  in  San  Francisco. 
— 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of! 
Oakland,  California,  was  organized  with 
twenty-four  members,  Sabbath,  April  7. 

J.  L.  McKeeiian,  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  of  San  Francisco,  was  to  be 
ordained  as  an  evangelist  on  the  28th 
ult.  It  is  expected  that  he  will  be  sent 
by  the  Home  Mission  Board  to  Ari 
zona.  lUL 


On  July  16,  Rev.  Thomas  Frazer 
organized  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  El 
Dorado,  California,  with  ten  members. 
Two  elders  were  elected.  Rev.  W.  O. 
Phillips,  of  the  San  Francisco  Theo¬ 


logical  Seminary,  has  supplied  this  field 
during  the  year.  /m 


|  Modesto,  Cal. — A  Presbyterian  Churcb 
was  organized  in  this  place,  in  April,  with 
fourteen  members.  J.  L.  Armstrong,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Rice,  and  G.  W.  Cameron  were 
elected  elders.  /  (f1  v 

A  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
at  Huneaker,  Cal.,  last  month,  the  9ih  of 
March,  with  nine  members,  by  Bro.  Oviatt. 
Six  persons,  heads  of  families,  united  by 
profession  of  their  faith.  Dr.  A.  C.  Steph¬ 
enson  was  elected  elder.  /  If  ?  ' 


Religious  'News, 

Pleasanton,  Cal. — On  Sabbath,  Oct.  15, 
a  Presbyterian  Church  of  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  was  organD^by  Rev.  W.  W.  Brier. 

Fulton,  Cal.— -A  Presbyterian  Church 
of  eighteen  members  was  organized.  Oct. 
29.  Six  united  on  profession  of  their  faith. 


On  July  16,  Rev.  Thomas  Frazer 
organized  a  Presbyterian  Church  at  El 
Dorado,  California,  with  ten  members. 
Two  elders  were  elected.  Rev.  W.  0. 
Phillips,  of  the  San  Francisco  Theo- 

fW 

Vacaville,  California. —At  a  recent 
communion  there  were  six  additions  to 
the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  Rev. 
A.  J.  Compton  is  pastor.  /  rc7 


Churches  Organized.— A  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  at  Sheridan,  Cal., 
Feb.  25,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Frazer,  yj 


CALIFORNIA  AS  A  MISSION 
FIELD. 

BY  KEY.  C.  E.  JiAJiH.  D.U. 

When  people  read  about  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  A’irginia  Mine  that  declares  divi¬ 
dends  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  month, 
of  the  alfalfa  fields  that  yield  five  crops 
a  year — ten  tons  per  acre — of  the  orange 
groves  whose  fruit  sells  for  810,000  to  ^ 
820,000  annually,  they  regard  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  as  one  of  the  richest  sections 
of  the  United  States.  And  it  is.  How 
conies  it,  then,  that  this  land  of  silver  and  j 
gold  is  a  missionary  field,  and  one  of 
the  most  needy?  Let  me  explain. 
Thirty  years  ago  California  was  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Mexico.  Its  population  was 
Roman  Catholic.  These  Catholics  and 
their  descendants  are  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  social  and  business  life  of 
this  region  to-day.  In  some  sections 
they  are  the  controlling  element.  Of 
course  they  feel  no  interest  in  the  plant¬ 
ing  and  sustaining  of  Protestant  Church¬ 
es.  Again,  the  early  immigration  from 
“the  States”  was  composed  of  gold  dig¬ 
gers  and  fortune  hunters.  They  were, 
as  a  class,  intelligent  and  energetic,  but 
not  religious.  They  came  here  to  wor¬ 
ship  Mammon  and  not  God.  They  had 
no  regard  for  Sabbath,  no  desire  for  the 
Church,  and  relapsed  into  almost  utter 
heathenism.  Then  the  story  of  gold  in 
California  flew  all  over  the  world.  Men 
of  every  nation  came.  They  brought 
their  diverse  languages,  habits  and 
creeds,  but  very  few  of  them  brought 
any  form,  even  of  godliness.  Added 
now  to  this  influx  of  Europeans  was  an 
Asiatic  immigration  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  or  more,  all  unmitigated  heathen. 
Thus,  to  a  great  extent,  Romanists, 
Jews,  infidels  and  idolaters  had  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land.  They  monopolized 
its  best  mines  and  its  most  productive 
farms.  At  length  Christian  people 
from  the  East  began  to  come.  They 
wanted  churches,  but,  relatively,  they 
were  few  and  feeble.  They  have  toiled 
hard,  and  made  heavy  sacrifices  to  plant  i 
and  sustain  the  institutions  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  They  have  kindled  several  hun¬ 
dred  beacon  fires  in  the  cities  and  towns  i 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  to-day  not 
over  three  per  cent,  of  the  population 
is  in  the  Evangelical  Churches.  What 


can  this  handful  of  ChristiamTdo  in  a 
population  so  heterogeneous,  so  worldly, 
so  skeptical — a  population  nearly  half 
of  which  is  either  Roman  or  Pagan  ? 

Look  at  our  Presbyterian  Church, 
one  of  the  earliest  to  enter  this  field,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  in  it.  It  has  a 
membership  of  about  7,000  on  the 
whole  coast.  Yes,  7,000.  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  scattered  over  a  region  that  is  two 
thousand  miles  long  and  six  hundred 
wide.  One  Presbyterian  to  each  200 
square  miles  of  territory.  We  ha-ve  115 
ministers  and  aboiit  as  many  churches. 
If  the  coast  were  divided  into  equal  pas¬ 
toral  charges  for  these  Presbyterian 
ministers,  each  of  them  would  have  a 
parish  200  miles  long  and  50  miles 
wide.  But  it  may  be  said  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  coast  is  uninhabited.  Let 
us  see  then  how  the  supply  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  churches  compare  with  the 
population.  There  are  about  500  evan¬ 
gelical  ministers  on  the  coast,  and  the 
population  (including  Oregon  and  Ne¬ 
vada)  is  considerably  over  a  million. 
Then  we  have  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
,for  every  2,000  of  our  population.  And 
even  this  meager  supply  of  ministers  is 
not  supported  by  the  people.  Many  of 
them  are  compelled  to  engage  in  secular 
business  to  earn  a  living.  The  pastors 
of  the  smaller  churches  are  dependent 
on  the  missionary  societies  for  their 
bread.  The  wealth  of  the  land  is  not 
in  Protestant  Churches.  It  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics,  Jews 
and  infidels. 

The  obstacles  to  the  success  of  Home 
Missions  on  this  coast,  already  named, 
are  increased  by  its 

Socfiul  Customs  mid  Habits. 

First  among  these  is  the  drinking 
custom — not  peculiar  to  this  coast,  but 
more  general  and  respectable  here  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  Union  Our 
cities  and  towns  are  full  of  saloons. 
Nearly  all  of  our  groceries  sell  liquor, 
so  that  you  can  hardly  buy  a  pound  of 
tea  without  going  to  a  bar-room  for  it. 
Business  is  done  largely  on  a  liquor 
basis.  If  you  would  sell  you  must 
treat,  and  whoever  buys  expects  to  be 
treated.  This  sad  prevalence  of  dram 
drinking  meets  the  Christian  minister 
wherever  he  goes,  and  is  a  serious  hin¬ 
drance  in  his  work.  Then  the  Sabbath 


is  systematically  desecrated  to  a  fearful 
extent.  It  is  the  day  for  parades,  for 
picnics,  for  excursions,  for  club-meet¬ 
ings,  and  for  social  reunions.  In  many 
ofthenower  settlements  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  people  will  go  to 
church  on  the  Sabbath  because  they 
have  no  other  place  to  go  to.  They  go, 
not  because  they  wrant  to  hear  a  ser¬ 
mon,  but  because  they  want  to  seer  their 
neighbors  and  to  hear  the  news.  Rut 
on  this  coast  there  are  a  great  variety 
of  clubs,  unions,  circles,  etc.,  that  meet- 
on  the  Sabbath.  They  draw  the  masses 
away  from  the  churches,  and  make  it 
difficult  to  gather  congregations.  This 
is  the  case  in  towns.  In  the  country, 
the  people  live  far  apart,  on  large  farms, 
and  as  a  rule  go  to  the  towns  for  so¬ 
ciety.  There  are  few  rural  centers 
where  the  missionary  can  hope  to  gath¬ 
er  good  audiences,  and  build  up  church¬ 
es.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  the  most  un¬ 
settled  and  migratory  of  any  on  this 
continent.  They  are  continually  chang¬ 
ing  their  business  and  their  locations. 
Thcj'  try  town  life  and  then  country  life. 
They  go  to  San  Francisco  a  few  years, 
and  then  to  Los  Angeles,  or  San  Diego. 
They  are  like  the  restless  gold  diggers 
of  twenty  years  ago  who  were  ready  to 
move  whenever  richer  places  were  re¬ 
ported  in  some  other  locality.  This  un¬ 
stable  spirit  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  Christian  work.-  The  gospel 
flourishes  best  where  the*  population  is 
least  fluctuating. 

Thus  there  is  much  in  the  history  of 
this  coast,  and  in  the  circumstances  and 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  unfavorable  to 
the  institutions  of  thegospel.  The  need 
of  those  institutions  is  great,  but  those 
who  plant  and  foster  them  must  have 
great  perseverance  and  faith  and  aid 
from  abroad.  It  is  a  missionary  field, 
not  because  the  people  are  poor  and  un¬ 
able  to  support  the  gospel,  but  because 
they  do  not  realize  their  need  of  it,  and 
are  not  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Yet  though 
the  field  is  a  hard,  it  is 

A  Very  Important  <)»ne. 

California  is  rich,  immensely  so.  That 
wealth  must  be  consecrated  to  God,  or  it 
will  curse  its  possessors  and  bring  a 
moral  blight  and  mildew  upon  the  land. 


This  unwillingness  of  the’rmh  to  sup-  • 
port  the  gospel  does  not  release  us  from 
the  obligation  to  send  it  to  them,  to 
kindle  its  heavenly  light  beside  them. 
Nay,  it  makes  that  obligation  specially 
imperative.  Their  souls  are  not  more 
valuable  than  those  of  the  poor,  but 
their  influence  for  good  or  evil  will  be 
far  greater.  If  we  can  win  them  to 
Christ,  we  turn  all  their  millions,  their 
business  energy  and  their  power  in 
social  life  into  a  new  channel.  They 
become  helpers  of  the  gospel  to  the 
same  extent  that  they  hinder  it  now. 

This  coast,  from  its  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  rapid  development  of  its 
resources,  must  soon  become  one  of  the 
largest  factors  in  the  formation  of  ovp 
national  character.  When  ten  millions 
of  such  people  as  now  live  here  cover 
this  slope,  making  it  the  granary  and 
commercial  emporium  of  the  world,  shall 
its  influence  be  Christian  or  anti-Chris¬ 
tian,  Evangelical  or  Anti-evangelical  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  our  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  are  to  answer.  If  they  say 
California  is  rich,  and  ought  to  sustain 
its  own  churches  ;  if  they  fail  to  plant 
the  gospel  standard  in  these  mining 
towns,  because  cnlya  handful  will  rally 
around  it,  and  it  will  cost  a  great  deal 
to  support  the  self-denying  standard- 
bearer  until  he  can  build  up  a  strong 
ebureb  ;  if  they  fail  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  field,  and  grow  weary 
of  the  importunity  of  those  who  do, 
they  will  give  it  up  to  the  world  and 
the  wicked  one.  This  is  a  country  of 
rapid  growth.  The  cutting  that  was 
put  into  the  ground  last  spring  will  be 
a  vine  full  of  grapes  next  year.  The 
hundred  dollars  that  are  invested  judi¬ 
ciously  may  soon  become  a  thousand. 
And  so  is  it  in  our  benevolent  and  re¬ 
ligious  enterprises.  If  we  would  reap 
bountifully  we  must  sow  bountifully. 
People  are  coming  bere  from  the  States 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  a  year.  Many  of  them  are  Chris¬ 
tians.  Many  others  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  go  to  church.  If  the}"  find 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  organiza¬ 
tions  where  they  locate,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  will  become  members  or  supporters 
of  our  Church.  But  if  wc  have  no  orcrani- 
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zition  there,  they  will  join  some  other 
Church,  or,  more  probably,  fall  into 


1  the  careless  ways  of  the  native!)  and  early 
settlers.  We  need  a  hundred  mission¬ 
aries  to  go  over  this  wide  region,  hunt 
up  the  scattered  members  of  our  Church, 
bring  them  together,  and  establish 
among  them  the  ordinances  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  The  foundations  thus  laid  might 
be  small,  but  every  wave  of  immigration 
would  increase  them,  and  the  result 
would  soon  be  self-sustaining  churches. 

Home  and  Foreign  WiwsiciD*. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  missionary  work 
on  this  coast  is  the  union  here  of  the 
Home  and  the  Foreign  fields.  The 
heathen  are  in  the  shadow  of  all  our 
churches,  and  the  minister  of  Christ, 
who  labors  to  evangelize  California,  la¬ 
bors  at  the  same  time  to  evangelize 
China.  Nearly  every  Protestant  .Church 
on  this  coast  has  a  Chinese  Sabbath- 
school.  The  Chinamen  who  come  here 
do  not  come  to  stay.  They  all  expect 
to  go  back  as  soon  as  they  have  ac- 
i  cumulated  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Hun¬ 
dreds  arc  returning  every  year.  They 
i  tell  their  countrymen  what  Christianity 
is,  or  at  least  what  effect  it  produces 
upon  the  people  who  profess  it.  Hence 
in  California  every  Christian  is  a  living 
epistle  to  the  millions  of  Asia.  He  is 
representing  the  gospel  to  them.  He 
is  prepossessing  them  in  its  favor  or 
prejudicing  them  against  it.  How  im¬ 
portant,  then,  that  California  should  be 
a  band  of  true  believers  in,  or  earnest 
workers -for  Jesus. 

Twenty-five  Tears  Ago, 

When  the  gold  hunters  were  crowding  j 
hither,  the  Missionary  Societies,  at 
great  expense,  sent  out  a  few  faithful 
men  to  preach  the  gospel.  They  found 
a  hard  field,  but  they  cultivated  it  with 
patient  labor,  and  a  faith  that  looked 
onward  to  the  future  and  upward  to 
God.  We  all  see  now  that  those  prompt 
and  liberal  expenditures  were  wise. 
Some  of  the  strongest  churches  in  the 
land  have  grown  from  the  seed  sown  by 
those  pioneer  missionaries  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  places  where  justsuchmis- 
sionaries  are  needed  to-day,  and  where, 
if  they  wrere  sustained  a  few  years,  they 
would  be  able  to  lay  foundations  for 
many  generations. 

I  write  these  things  because  the  im¬ 
portance  of  California,  as  amissionary 
field,  most  needy  yet  most  promising, 


grows  upon  me.  And  I  fear  that 
Christians  elsewhere  do  not  realize  ^ 
either  its  necessitiosor  its  prospects.  If 
the  Church  could  send  here  men  enough 
to  explore  thoroughly  this  whole  field, 

I  am  satisfied  that  its  strength  on  this 
coast  could  be  doubled  in  a  single  year. 

C.  R  B. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  Oct.  15,  1875. 


MERCED ,  CALIFORNIA. 


BY  REV.  E.  HALLIDAYR 


MERCED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Ours  is  a  good  tentative  position, 
for  it  is  in  the  center  of  a  great  valley 
dotted  with  rural  homes,  and  swarm¬ 
ing  with  all  kinds  of  population.  We 
have  not  so  much  to  complain  of  oppo¬ 
sition  as  of  indifference  to  all  our  re¬ 
ligious  appliances.  We  have  built  and 
paid  for  a  beautiful  church,  gathered  a 
Sunday-school  and  a  respectable  con¬ 
gregation,  but  the  church  grows  not  by 
concessions  but  by  Christians  coming 
among  us.  While  our  public  buildings 
were  going  up  most  of  the  artisans 
turned  in  with  us,  but  now  they  are 
gone  in  quest  of  work,  and  we  suffer 
accordingly.  But  above  all  there  has 
been  a  bad  season  for  our  farmers,  and 
we  have  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
times.  Money  is  nearly  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  until  prosperity  comes  to  our 
population  we  have  no  hope  of  doing 
anything  for  benevolent  objects,  if  even 
we  can  keep  our  ground  as  a  young  and 
struggling  church. 

CALIFORNIA. 


BY  littCY  A.  M.  OROVB. 


Didab  Home  Missionary:  Would  you 
not  like  to  hear  something  regarding 
Home  Mission  work  on  our  Pacific  Coast  ? 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  our 
Synodical  Committee  three  years  ago, 
foreign  missions  absorbed  the  time  and 
attention  of  our  ladies,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  occasional  ‘  ‘  box  ’  of  all  kinds 
of  wearing  apparel,  for  some  minister 
and  his  family  off  in  some  remote  cor¬ 
ner,  with  salary  scarce  sufficient  to  put 
bread  (literally)  into  their  mouths 

But  a  new  era  has  dawned,  through 
the  influence  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  and  Home 
Missions  is  now  keeping  pace  with  her 
sister  Foreign  Missions.  Through  cor¬ 
respondence  and  personal  influence  a 
deep  interest  has  been  awakened  through¬ 


out  the  interior  towns,  and  we  now  num- 
'  ber  our  thirty  auxiliaries.  Self-sustain¬ 
ing  churches  working  for  the  interest  of 
other  fields,  while  the  feebler  churehes 
feeling  that  charity  begins  at  home, 
expend  their  efforts  and  money  for  their 
own  benefit  —some  of  them  not  exclu¬ 
sively,  but  in  a  large  measure — which  is, 
indeed,  Home  Mission  work,  as  they  are 
largely  dependent  on  the  Home  Board 
for  their  existence,  and  every  dollar 
spent  at  home  is  so  much  saved  the 
Board. 

The  Secretary  of  one  of  our  auxiliaries 
wrote  me  not  long  ago  that  there  were 
but  three  male  members  in  their  church; 
that  the  burden,  or  I  should  say,  work 
of  sustaining  the  church,  depended  on 
the  ladies,  who  by  their  own  efforts 
raised  $500,  which  was  appropriated  at 
home.  They  are  doing  the  same  each 
year,  and  I  have  reported  it  as  Horn* 
Mission  work. 

Many  churches  in  Southern  California 
are  doing  the  same  work,  but  if  all  wa 
hear  of  that  wonderful  climate  and  soil 
be  true,  and  the  influx  of  capitalists  and 
“  well  to  do  ”  citizens  is  equal  to  tha 
inducements  offered,  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  a  number  of  them  will  be 
self-sustaining. 

Bands  composed  of  Tittle  folks^  have 
been  organized  in  many  of  our  churches, 
with  such  names  as  “Loyal  Hearts,” 
“Little  Workers,”  “Children  of  the 
King,”  and  many  others.  Also  bands  of 
young  ladies  and  boys  in  their  teens, 
such  as  the  “Garfield  Band,”  “Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  King,”  “  Wilie  Band.” 

The  “  Little  Workers  ”  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Oakland  sent  this 
year  $50  to  educate  an  Indian  girl  in  Mrs. 
McFarland’s  school,  Alaska.  The  “Loyal 
Hearts,”  a  band  of  small  boys  and  girls, 
made  two  nice  comforters,  the  girls  mak¬ 
ing  one,  and  the  boys  the  other,  and 
sent  them  to  Mrs.  McFarland.  They 
earned  the  money  that  bought  the  mate¬ 
rials  ;  the  girls,  by  hemming  towels,  run¬ 
ning  errands,  practicing  on  the  piano, 
and  one  little  tot  did  without  candy;  the 
boys,  by  brushing  boots,  splitting  kind¬ 
ling,  etc.  They  were  so  enthused  over 
their  work  that  they  asked  “what  shall 
we  do  next  ?”  and  in  response  to  a  letter 
received  from  Miss  Rankin,  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  aprons  for  the  Indian  girls.  Their 
president,  Miss  Smythe,  and  just  the 
young  lady  to  lead  such  a  band,  called 
to  see  me  a  few  days  ago.  She  said 
there  were  two  little  girls  in  the  band 
from  New  Mexico,  who  had  been  attend¬ 
ing  school.  Their  father  sent  for  them; 
they  did  not  care  to  go,  did  not  want  to 
leave  their  band.  The  eldest  one  said  to 
her  teacher,  “I  will  start  a  band  in  New 
Mexico,  and  you  will  soon  hear  that  I 
have  done  so.”  This  band  is  in  Santa 
Rosa,  and  connected  with  Mr.  Dimmick’s 
church.  The  Garfield  Band,  of  Howard 
Church,  in  this  city,  gave  $100  last  year 
and  $20  this  year,  toward  the  support  of 
our  teacher,  Miss  Ramsay,  in  Utah.  I 
could  give  you  reports  from  other  bands, 
but  must  refrain  for  fear  of  trespassing 
on  your  time  and  space. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  educate  the 
children  to  such  work,  for  we  have  found 


it  very  difficult  in  many  churches  to  get 
the  ladies  interested  in  the  work,  many 
of  them  knowing  nothing  whatever  of 
Home  Missions. 

We  are  supporting  Miss  Bamsay  in 
Sipio,  Utah,  and  have  done  much  local 
work,  that  is,  in  California. 

The  First  Church  of  Oakland  is  the 
most  active  society  we  have.  They  have 
done  much  for  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska, 
having  given  this  year  550  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  Mrs.  McFarland’s  school,  and 
$50  for  one  in  Mrs.  Young’s  school  for 
boys. 

I  think  they  propose  giving  $100  this 
year  for  our  Utah  teacher. 

Our  Committee  has  labored  under 
many  discouragements,  and  yet  we  do 
not  feel  that  we  have  worked  in  vain, 
and  we  hope  to  accomplish  much  more 
in  the  years  to  come. 

We  deeply  feel  the  absenoe  of  three  of 
our  brightest  lights —members  of  our 
Committee;  we  miss  them  as  one  misses 
the  warm,  bright  rays  of  the  sun  on  a 
chill  and  foggy  morning.  Their  work 
with  us  is  done,  but  they  have  left  foot¬ 
prints  on  the  sands  of  time,  which  the 
waves,  however  rough,  can  never  obliter¬ 
ate,  and  the  names  of  Mrs.  V.  A.  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Frazer  and  Mrs.  Edwards 
will  always  be  held  in  loving  remem¬ 
brance  not  only  by  their  co-laborers,  but 
by  all  who  come  under  their  genial  influ¬ 
ence  and  their  teaching. 

Lucy  A.  M.  Grove, 

Cor.  Sec.  Synodical  Com. 
-‘"San  Francisco,  July  19,  1883. 
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CAPTAIN  PABLO’S  STORY. 

BY  H.  H. 
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One  day,  last  March,  there  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles,  three  Indians  who  had  jour¬ 
neyed  three  days  on  foot  to  reach  the  place. 
They  had  come  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  San  Ysidro  Canyon,  a  narrow  rift 
in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Warner’s  Ranch  in 
San  Diego  County.  The  reason  they  had 
walked  all  the  way  was  that  they  had  no 
ponies  strong  enough  to  carry  them.  For 
months  even  horses  had  been  starving  in 
the  San  Ysidro  Canyon. 

Word  was  sent  to  me,  at  noon  of  this 
day,  that  there  were  in  the  United  States 
Court  Commissioner’s  room,  some  Indians 
who  desired  to  see  me.  As  I  drew  near  the 
building  I  saw  a  group  of  Indians  standing 
j  by  one  of  the  public  drinking  fountains; 

I  their  attitudes  showed  great  weariness,  al¬ 
most  exhaustion.  The  faces  of  the  two 
elder  ones  wore  haggard  and  sorrowful. 
One  of  them  was  a  man  who,  in  health  and 
strength,  would  have  been  of  a  majestic 
bight  and  bearing.  Bent,  lame,  old  as  he 
was,  he  still  stood  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  companions,  and  above  the  aver¬ 
age  men  in  the  busy  throngs  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Street.  His  countenance  was  a 
noble  one,  his  glance  direct  and  open;  but 
his  whole  face  was  furrowed  by  the  lines  of 
privation  and  suffering.  I  did  not  see  in 
all  California  a  face  which  was  such  a 
page  of  wrongs  as  this.  No  mere  individu- 
|  al  sufferings  could  have  written  such  lines, 
i  Only  the  burden  of  the  sufferings  of  others 
|  could  have  sunk  them  so  deep.  There  was 
something  in  the  expression  and  also  in  the 
contour  of  the  face,  which  at  once  recalled 
to  me  the  seamed  and  grief-stamped  face 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  was  Pablo,  Captain  of  the  San  Ysidro 
band  of  San  Luiseno  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  saw  me  approaching, 
some  instinct  told  them  that  I  was  the 
person  they  were  waiting  to  see.  They 
fixed  their  eyes  on  me,  lifted  their  ragged 
old  hats,  said  interrogatively,  “Signora?” 
and  stretched  out  their  hands. 

Oppressed  and  cruelly  treated  creatures 
of  all  species  have  an  added  sense  of  re¬ 
cognition  for  friends  and  helpers.  To  this 
day  I  cannot  think  of  Captain  Pablo  with¬ 
out  recalling  the  first  look  I  saw  in  his  eyes 
as  he  came  toward  me,  that  day,  in  the 
Los  Angeles  plaza. •  I  saw  a  similar  look 
yesterday  in  the  eyes  of  a  wounded  dog 
that  staggered  to  m.y  gate,  shot  in  the  side 
by  a  brutal  man,  and  left  to  die  in  lingering 
agony. 

Pablo  can  speak  no  English.  As  soon  as 
an  interpreter  could  be  found  we  all  went 
together  into  the  office  of  the  Commissioner, 


Mr.  H.  T.  Lee,  of  whose  inexhaustible 
patience  and  kindliness  in  listening  to  the 
stories  of  Indians’  wrongs,  and  endeavoring 
to  redress  them,  I  cannot  speak  gratefully 
and  warmly  enough. 

Here  Pablo  told  his  story.  To  give  it  as 
we  heard  it,  as  it  slowly  framed  itself  from 
Pablo’s  replies  to  the  interpreter’s  questions, 
would  be  to  make  a  picture  far  vivider 
than  can  be  made  in  any  other  form  of 
telling.  But  it  would  take  too  much  space 
and  tinw.  The  simple  outline  of  it  is  all 
that  jl  can  give. 

The  San  Ysidro  Indians  had  lived  in  their 
canyou  “always.”  Pablo’s  father  was 
born  there.  It  was  in  their  traditions  that 
they  once  owned  and  occupied  a  vast  tract 
of  the  surrounding  country;  but  sickness 
had  greatly  reduced  their  numbers.  In  the 
last  two  generations  many  of  their  number 
had  belonged  to  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission. 
Here  they  had  learned  agriculture,  the  care 
of  cattle,  and  how  to  build  adobe  houses. 
They  were  at  peace,  and  comfortable, 
having  good  herds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
plenty  of  water,  and  wood  for  fuel,  until 
about  six  years  ago,  when  a  white  man, 
named  Chatham  Helm,  had  come  into  their 
canyon,  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  settled. 
He  took  their  cultivated  fields;  he  brought 
in  his  cattle  to  graze  on  the  ranges  they 
had  always  used ;  and,  what  was  worse,  he 
cut  off  their  water  supply.  Since  he  had 
squatted  there  they  could  only  have  such 
proportion  of  the  water  as  he  would  allow 
to  come  down;  sometimes  not.  more  than 
enough  for  drinkingjpurposes  in  the  village. 

A  year  or  two  after  Helm  came  into  the 
canyon,  he  shot  one  of  the  Indians  dead, 
and  threatened  to  shoot  more  if  they  did 
not  keep  away  from  his  premises.  This  so 
terrified  them  that  they  not  only  made  no 
attempt  to  molest  him  or  drive  him  away, 
but  dared  not  go  near  his  inclosures. 

Helm  filed  a  homestead  entry  on  the 
lands  he  had  thus  seized  from  the  Indians ; 
in  due  time  got  his  patent  for  them,  and 
proceeded  to  build  a  house  and  bring  in 
more  stock.  Two  brothers  of  his,  wild, 
lawless  men,  like  himself,  came  into  the 
neighborhood,  and  added  their  stock  to  his. 
The  names  of  these  three  men  became  a 
byword  and  a  terror  in  the  country  round 
about  for  debauchery  and  violence.  The 
Indians  reported  the  situation  to  the  Indian 
Agent  again  and  again;  but  no  steps  were 
taken  for  their  protection.  Finally  they  set¬ 
tled  down  into  the  belief  that  the  upper  part 
of  their  canyon  was  irrecoverably  lost  to 
them,  and  they  must  live  as  best  they  could 
in  the  remainder.  They  killed  off  and  sold 
their  cattle,  there  being  no  longer  left  any 
range  which  the  Helm  brothers  would  allow 
them  to  use. 
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Near  the  mouth  of  the  canyon,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Indian  village,  a  small  sized 
brook  comes  into  the  main  stream.  Here 
the  Indians  had  always  had  some  tilled 
lands.  By  making  the  most  of  these,  and 
irrigating  from  this  lower  stream,  they  had 
managed  to  raise  a  few  crops  and  exist,  ! 
although  they  had  grown  poorer  and  poorer 
every  year.  “We  would  have  gone  away,” 
Pablo  said,  “but  there  was  no  place  to 
move  to.  White  men  are  everywhere 
where  there  is  any  water.  There  is  only 
the  desert  left.  What  could  we  do?” 

But  misfortune  had  not  yet  done  with 
the  San  Ysidro  Indians. 

There  appeared  one  day  in  the  canyon  a 
man  named  Annin  Cloos,  a  comrade  of  the 
Helms.  He  took  possession  of  the  land  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  canyon,  at  the  point 
where  the  little  brook  empties  into  the  main 
stream.  Here  he  put  up  a  small  house,  be¬ 
gan  to  build  fences,  and  warned  the  Indians 
away,  telling  them  that  he  had  filed  an  entry 
on  the  land,  and  should  soon  get  a  patent  for 
it,  as  Helm  had  done  for  his. 

Now,  indeed,  the  Indians  were  hemmed 
in,  cut  off  from  supplies  and  at  the  robbers’ 
mercy.  With  Helm  above  them  and  Cloos 
below,  not  a  drop  of  water  could  they  con¬ 
trol.  It  was  in  the  power  of  these  two  men 
to  starve  the  village  out;  and  practically 
they  had  done  so.  For  the  last  twelve 
months  there  had  been  great  suffering  in 
all  the  families.  Several  had  moved  away 
to  try  to  find  work  at  San  Bernardino  and 
other  places.  In  a  severe  cold  snap  in  the 
Winter  they  had  been  forced  to  burn  their 
tule  houses  for  fuel.  They  were  all  weak  and 
ill  for  want  of  food.  The  few  bits  of  tillable 
land  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
village  site  were  wholly  inadequate  to  their 
needs,  even  could  they  have  water  to  irri¬ 
gate  them. 

They  had  come  now  to  make  a  last  ap¬ 
peal  for  help. 

“I  went  to  San  Diego,”  said  Pablo.  “I  j 
went  to  the  Agent  in  San  Bernardino.  I 
could  get  nothing.  Now  I  come  here.  If 
I  get  nothing,  I  fold  my  arms  and  die.” 

It  was  not  easy  to  decide  on  the  best  way 
of  helping  these  Indians.  On  inquiry  at 
the  Land  Office  in  Los  Angeles,  Cloos’s  filing 
was  found.  It  included  not  only  all  the  1 
tillable  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon, 
but  the  actual  site  of  the  Indian  village. 

At  the  suggestion  that  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  might  contest  this  filing  the  Land 
Office  authorities  were  greatly  surprised, 
and  at  first  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  In¬ 
dian,  not  being  a  citizen,  could  not  do  so. 
Finally,  however,  they  consented  to  permit  J 
the  Indians  to  take  the  same  steps  which 
a  white  man  would  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  and  thereby  throw  upon  Cloos  the 
burden  of  proving — if  he  saw  fit  to  oppose 


the  Indians’  claim  on  that  ground — that 
an  Indian  was  legally  disqualified  to  bring 
such  process. 

Having  secured  the  assent  of  the  Land 
Office,  we  explained  to  Pablo  what  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  do,  in  order  to  pre. 
vent  Cloos’s  completing  the  title  to  his 
homestead  entry. 

“  (Should  we  then  get  the  land  as  white 
men  have  land?  ”  asked  Pablo. 

On  being  told  that  we  hoped  so,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  replied :  “  My  people  are 
too  poor.  The  white  men  would  tax  it  all 
away  from  us ;  and  then  my  people  would 
say  I  had  deceived  them.” 

We  were  greatly  disappointed.  Pablo 
w  as  immovable.  He  dared  not  take  any 
steps  toward  getting  the  land  as  white 
men  hold  their3.  We  had  not  at  that  time 
heard  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  by  which 
Indians  homesteading  land  are  exempt  from 
taxes  for  twenty  years.  Had  we  been  able 
to  assure  Pablo  of  this,  the  whole  situation 
would  have  been  changed. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  earnestness 
with  which  at  each  new  statement  or  propo¬ 
sition  the  Indians  consulted  with  each 
other,  their  long  intervals  of  silent  thought, 
with  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  the  exceeding 
deliberation  with  which  they  came  to  each 
decision,  took  each  resolve. 

At  last  it  was  decided  to  take  detailed 
affidavits  from  them  as  to  the  whole 
situation  of  their  affairs,  from  the 
first  encroachment  of  Helm  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  to  forward  the  affidavits 
to  the  Interior  Department,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Government  itself  would  take  up 
the  case.  It  was  little  more  than  a  forlorn 
hope ;  but  the  Indians’  unwillingness  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  themselves  left  us  no 
other  resource. 

Only  those  who  have  had  similar  forlorn 
hopes  in  regard  to  the  righting  of  wrongs 
can  appreciate  the  emotions  with  which  a 
few  weeks  later  I  received  news  from  the 
Interior  Department  that  the  Register  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Land  Office  had  been 
ordered  to  notify  Armin  Cloos  that  his 
homestead  entry  was  held  for  cancellation ; 
and  that  the  Attorney-General  had  ordered 
proceedings  to  be  begun  in  San  Francisco 
to  vacate  the  patent  of  Chatham  Helm,  on 
the  ground  that  the  lands  in  the  San  Ysidro 
Canyon  being  at  the  time  of  his  filing  oc¬ 
cupied,  used  and  cultivated  by  the  San 
Ysidro  Indians,  were  not  properly  open  for 
entry. 

If  such  promptness  and  just  action  as 
this  had  been  the  habit  of  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  in  regard  to  Indian  wrongs  in 
the  past,  what  a  different  state  of  things 
would  be  seen  to-day. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  interview  with 
Captain  Pablo  in  Los  Angeles,  we  visited 


the  San  Ysidro  Canyon,  and  saw  for  our¬ 
selves  the  truth  of  all  he  had  told  us. 

The  Indians,  in  evident  terror,  tried  to 
dissuade  us  from  going  up  the  canyon  as  far 
as  Helm’s  home,  saying  that,  the  Helms 
had  threatened  to  shoot  any  Indian  com¬ 
missioners  who  should  dare  to  come  there. 
One  of  the  brothers,  an  evil-faced,  swag¬ 
gering  ruffian,  fully  armed,  rode  up  to  the 
Indian  village  while  we  were  holding  con¬ 
verse  with  the  Indians.  Without  vouch¬ 
safing  us  any  recognition,  he  dismounted, 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  for  some 
time  listened  closely  to  all  our  interpretei 
said.  Then  he  mounted  and  dashed  away. 

Chatham  Helm’s  house  we  found  to  be 
a  comfortable  adobe  building  with  corrals, 
out-houses,  etc.,  all  indicating  a  purpose 
of  permanent  living.  His  wife,  a  coarse, 
shrewish,  slatternly  woman,  came  out  from 
her  door,  evidently  primed  for  a  quarrel. 
Only  monosyllabic  replies  averted  it. 

“I  reckon  them  Indians  has  been  talking 
awful  mean  to  yer  about  us,”  she  began. 
,  .  .  “  Since  they’ve  heard  about  your  bein’ 
round,  they’ve  took  on  consider’ble  style. 
They  say  they’re  goin’  to  eat  this  ranch  up 
right  ’er  way.”  .  .  . 

“I  allow  they  hain’t  told  yer  nothin’ 
about  how  we  fed  ’em  last  Winter  when 
they  was  a  starvin’?  An’  took  care  on  ’em 
an’  giv  ’em  metcin’  when  they  was  sick, 
an’  helped  bury  ’em  too?  There  was  a 
little  girl  died  an’  they  wouldn’t  lia’  had  no 
coffin  for  her,  if  Mr.  Helm  hadn’t  giv’  ’em 
the  lumber,  an’  helped  ’em.”  .  .  . 

“There  won’t  be  no  livin’  with  ’em,  now, 
for  a  spell,  they’ve  got  so  high  an’  mighty, 
senee  old  Pablo’s  been  down  ter  Los 
Angeles  an’  saw  you  folks.” 

It  was  not  easy  to  restrain  one’s  indigna¬ 
tion  at  hearing  these  thieves’  boasts  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  giving  food  to  the  poor  creatures 
they  themselves  had  robbed  of  the  means 
of  livelihood. 

At  last  in  despair  of  provoking  any  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  woman  retreated  into  her 
house.  The  man  was  fairer  spoken ;  but  a 
gleam  in  his  eye,  and  the  pistols  in  his 
belt  told  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had 
dared. 

As  we  came  down  we  stopped  at  the 
house  of  Armiu  Cloos,  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
canyon.  No  Armin  Cloos  there,  but  a  poor 
old  widow  woman,  with  a  half  simple  son, 
to  whom  Cloos  only  a  few  days  before  had 
sold  his  claim,  and  his  “  improvements  ” 
for  six  hundred  dollars.  She  was  pitifully 
ignorant.  The  deed  which  Cloos  had  given 
her  was  not  acknowledged;  she  had  not 
had  it  recorded.  The  numbers  of  the  sec¬ 
tions,  quarter  sections,  etc.,  conveyed  by 
it,  did  not  correspond  with  the  numbers  in 
the  accompanying  homestead  paper  from 
the  Land  Office. 


“  Jest,  my  luck,”  she  exclaimed,  doggedly, 
when  we  explained  to  her  that  she  had 
bought  a  probably  worthless  claim.  “I 
mistrusted  there  was  something  ’twa’n’t 
right,  Cloos  was  in  such  a  terrible  hurry 
t’  get  liis  money.  Jest  my  luck.  Now 
can’t  you  do  something  for  me  ?  ” 

The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  take 
her  signature  to  a  paper  stating  that  she 
would  sell  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
mental!  her  title  to  the  Cloos’s  tract,  for 
six  hundred  dollars. 

The  poor  old  soul  having  bought  the 
claim  in  perfect  good  faith,  it  would  seem 
only  fair  that  she  should  be  protected,  if 
possible.  She  signed  unhesitatingly,  mak¬ 
ing  a  feeble  cross  as  signature.  She  would 
have  signed  “  her  mark”  to  any  paper  we 
had  written.  I  never  see  the  document 
without  recalling  her  as  an  illustration  of 
the  helplessness  of  ignorance.  Not  an 
Indian  in  the  San  Ysidro  village  was  a  whit 
more  helpless  than  this  white  woman  from 
Ohio,  who  had  been  forty  years  working 
her  way  past  wilderness  after  wilderness  to 
California. 

We  lodged,  during  our  visit  in  this  region, 
at  the  home  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Warner’s  Ranch,  eight  miles  from  the  San 
Ysidro  village. 

The  Superintendent’s  wife,  a  shrewd, 
kindly  Scotch  woman,  told  us  more  of  the 
sufferings  of  these  Indians,  even,  than  we 
had  learned  from  Pablo.  It  seemed  that 
the  little  girl  who  had  died  last  Winter  was 
said  to  have  died  for  want  of  food.  I  was 
glad  I  did  not  know  this  when  I  listened 
to  the  Helms  boast  of  having  furnished  her 
coffin. 

The  Superintendent’s  wife  said  that  when 
they  first  went  to  Warner’s  Ranch,  eight 
years  ago,  Captain  Pablo  was  the  handsom¬ 
est  Indian  she  had  ever  seen.  “  Straight  as 
arrow,  and  one  of  the  best  workers.” 

■  She  “  always  used  to  love  to  see  him  com- 
|  ing  in ;  he  stood  so  straight  and  tall  and 
had  such  a  splendid  motion  to  him.”  .  .  . 
“Now,”  she  said,  “she  wouldn’t  know  it 
was  the  same  Indian.”  .  .  .  He  looked 

“forty  years  older.”  .  .  It  just  made 

her  feel  dreadful  to  see  him;  he  was  so 
starved  looking.”  .  .  .  “  That  was  all  the 
matter.  Since  those  Helms  went  into  the 
canyon,  the  Indians  had  been  starving  to 
death.”  .  .  .  “  It  was  a  shame  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  didn’t  do  something  about  it. 

Those  Indians  were  real  well  off  eight 
years  ago.” 

Whether  the  ejectment  of  Helm  from  the 
San  Ysidro  Canyon  will  be  accomplished, 
remains  to  be  seen.  A  few  months  now 
will  settle  the  question.  The  Cloos’s  tract 
can  be  more  easily  reclaimed.  But  that 
alone  will  not  be  enough. 


To  a  people  being  crushed  between  the 
r'  (  upper  and  nether  millstones,  there  is  not 
much  relief  in  having  the  nether  one 
removed,  if  the  upper  be  left! 

- - - - - 
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THE  INDEPENDENT 


LIFE  IH  A  MISSION  OF  THE 
PADSES. 

BY  BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST,  D.D. 

When  the  Franciscan  Padres  overspread 
Southern  California  with  their  deftly  woven 
net-work  of  twenty-one  missions,  they 
claimed  that  their  one  object  was  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity.  The 
life  within  their  walls  was  patriarchal. 
When  once  the  Indian  came  to  their  serv¬ 
ice,  and  put  himself  in  their  hands,  and 
learned  to  count  his  string  of  beads,  he  was 
under  as  close  a  government  as  has  ever 
been  known  among  primitive  and  pagan 
peoples.  The  mission  friars  were  the  first 
and  only  court  of  justice.  They  punished 
and  rewarded  as  they  saw  fit.  They  organ¬ 
ized  the  work,  established  what  tepms 
they  chose,  and  rigidly  enforced  every 
regulation.  They  had  the  power  to  repre¬ 
sent  Mexican  authority ;  for  the  soldiers  were 
within  their  call  and  under  their  orders  to 
repel,  attack,  or  lounge  in  idleness  in  the 
mission  barracks.  In  selecting  a  place  for  a 
nerv  mission  the  Padres  wrere  controlled  en¬ 
tirely  by  ecclesiastical  considerations.  They 
must  construct  their  fabric  with  a  view  to 
connections,  and  always  keep  up  close 
relationship,  first  w’itk  the  masters  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  then  with  higher  ones  of  Rome. 

There  was  no  want  of  ceremony  in  decid¬ 
ing  upon  a  mission  site.  The  Virgin  had 
chief  share  in  the  result.  She  was  the 
visitant  to  the  chief  Padre,  who  told  him, 
as  he  lay  in  dream  beside  his  tired  burro, 
where  was  the  best  water  and  where  the  fittest 
air  and  acres  for  man  and  beast.  The  ceie- 
mony  was  brief  enough,  the  singing  of  a 
psalm,  the  planting  of  a  rude  cross,  the 
dedication  of  the  land  to  the  saint  whose 
name  the  Mission  should  bear,  and  a  mes¬ 
senger  sent  back  to  Mexico  to  say  that  a 
new  spot  had  been  chosen  for  the  good  of 
men  and  the  glory  of  God.  The  Padre3  did 
the  first  work  themselves.  They  wrought  day 
after  day ;  when  night  came  they  threw  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  the  skins  of 
the  animals  that  they  had  slain  themselves; 
and  long  before  the  sun  kindled  the  hights 
of  the  Coast  Range  they  were  at  work  again. 
So  the  enterprise  sped  on,  until  the  walis 
were  finished,  and  a  sweet  bell  had  come  on 
from  Lima  or  dear  Spain,  and  the  builders 
could  hold  matin  and  vesper  in  their  own 
shrine.  All  the  later  stages  of  building  and 
cultivation  were  carried  on  in  large  part  by 
the  hundreds  of  Indians  from  the  surround 
ing  country.  They  were  soon  taught  to 
believe  that  this  was  best  for  their  souls, 
which  they  now  learned  for  Che  first  time  that 
they  possessed.  The  silver  pieces  in  the 
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handsToFthe  Padres  shone  brightly  in  their 
eyes.  These  Indians  were  waiting  for  their 
masters  and  the  masters  came. 

The  buildings  were  usually  distributed 
over  a  parallelogram,  inclosed  by  a  thick 
and  high  wall  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick. 

In  some  cases  the  whole  space  was  very 
large.  The  premises  of  San  Luis  Rey  cov¬ 
ered  a  span  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet.  The  wall  of  San  Antonio  in¬ 
closed  an  area  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
square,  while  all  the  buildings  within  were 
on  a  large  scale,  yet  none  too  large  for  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  people  living 
there.  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission  the 
chapel  dome,  which  was  built  of  stone,  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long  by  sixty 
wide,  and  had  walls  of  eight  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  a  nave  of  forty  feet  in  hight. 

In  a  front  corner  always  stood  the  chapel, 
ornamented  with  rude  paintings,  by  some  of 
the  more  artistic  Padres,  until  the  glad 
tidings  came  that  some  pious  graudessa  in 
Spain  had  sent  on  an  altar-piece  of  Our 
Lady,  which  might  reach  the  Mission  with¬ 
in  two  years.  There  wras  first  one  bell ;  but 
this  was  often  supplemented  by  others. 

They  were  poised  and  let  into  some  high  per¬ 
forations  in  the  walls,  as  at  San  Gabriel,  and 
rang  out  over  the  dull  country  their  call  of 
mercy:  “ Hear,  ye  Gentiles!  Come  to  the 
Holy  Church!”  Besides  the  chapel,  other 
buildings  were  distributed  all  over  the  con¬ 
secrated  space.  There  was  the  monastery 
for  the  Padres  themselves,  with  special 
rooms  for  the  Superior.  Then  came  great 
chambers,  tenements  for  the  Indian  laborers 
and  their  families,  barracks  for  the  lazy 
soldiers,  factory  buildings  for  making  soap, 
tanning  hides,  and  whatever  else  could  be 
made  for  the  Mexican  markets,  and  storage 
houses  for  olive  oil,  wine,  aquadiente  or 
cognac,  tallow  and  everything  that  was 
gleaned  from  the  mission  lands  stretching 
out  inimitably  from  every  side  of  the  sacred 
inclosure. 

The  library  was  the  haunt  of  such  of  the 
Padres  as  could  not  work  out  on  the  mesa , 
and  because  of  their  taste  for  books  or 
good  chirography  were  permitted  to  stroll 
around  in  the  cool  rooms  or  play  workman 
in  keeping  the  grounds  in  good  order.  A 
little  copying  of  the  more  devotional  books 
was  done ;  but  there  was  little  beauty  in 
the  work.  Rome  was  too  far  away.  The 
scribe  was  charged  with  recording  all  the 
baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths;  and  his 
record  was  kept  through  all  the  dull  years 
with  utmost  care.  At  the  Mission  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  I  found  the  chief  Padre  and 
his  assistant  loving  their  records  and  their 
books  with  all  the  pride  of  the  better  days. 


The  library  is  large  for  such  a  distant  place; 
and  nearly  all  the  books  are  in  vellum,  well 
worn  and  soiled  by  the  handling  of  genera- 
tions  of  Padres.  The  books  were  in  Gr^ek, 
Latin  and  Spanish,  with  only  an  occasional 
one  in  English;  and  for  the  most  part  they 
bore  the  imprint  of  Madrid  and  Rome. 
Some  of  the  binding  was  renewed  by  the 
Padres  themselves,  of  skins  of  beasts  slain 
by  their  own  hands.  I  was  shown  the 
record  of  the  scribes,  which  was  in  several 
volumes,  and  covered  the  baptisms  and 
other  sacraments  of  a  whole  century. 
Where  one  scribe  died  the  next  one  took 
his  place;  and  a  chill  of  sadness  came  upon 
me  as  I  saw,  in  the  changed  chirography, 
the  vital  flow  and  ebb  in  the  generations  of 
the  writers  that  had  taken  place  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion.  In  the  rear  of  the  chapel  are  closets 
for  storing  the  sacred  vestments,  the  vessels 
used  on  the  more  solemn  occasions,  and 
some  of  the  worn-out  furniture  of  the 
altar.  The  ceilings  of  the  smaller  rooms  were 
of  long  reeds,  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  mortar,  which  here  and  there  had  fallen 
and  exposed  the  reeds.  Here,  as  in  all  of 
these  missions  which  are  not  abandoned, 
the  Padre  is  very  civil  and  asks  no  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  you  are  a  Protestant  or 
a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  center  of  the  great  space  within  the 
walls  was  reserved  for  fountains,  flowers 
and  fruits.  In  some  of  these  charming  and 
calm  spaces  there  still  grow  the  deep-red 
Castilian  roses,  and  those  little  black  grapes, 
(the  “  Mission  ”  grapes)  all  planted  by  the 
Padres  a  century  or  more  ago,  when  the 
Blessed  Virgin  first  pointed  out  the  spot  as 
sacred  forever.  Here  and  there,  where  the 
sun  was  warmest  and  lingered  longest,  the 
Padres  trained  fruits  and  delicate  plants 
which  ran  up  as  high  as  the  walls,  and 
hung  down  on  the  Gentile  side,  to  sing  to 
the  world  the  idyl  of  the  beauty  and  fra¬ 
grance  within  the  walls. 

One  day  was  like  another  in  the  Mission. 
The  storms  that  beat  upon  the  world  did 
not,  as  yet,  strike  terror  to  the  quiet  Padres. 
The  Indian  population,  living  in  long  rows 
of  adobe  dependencies,  and  in  the  employ 
of  the  Padres,  swarm  out  of  their  lowr  lodg¬ 
ings  as  the  sunrise  bells  ring  out  the  Angelus 
on  the  still,  fresh  air.  They  are  still  half 
asleep  as  they  drop  down  on  the  cold 
chapel  floor  and  hear  the  mumbling  of 
prayer's  in  Spanish  and  Latin  and  run  their 
unwashed  fingers  over  their  rosaries.  Then 
comes  the  breakfast  of  posale,  a  mixture 
of  beans  and  corn  which  the  Indians  eat 
voraciously,  sitting  on  the  ground  in 
squads,  according  to  their  employments. 
Then  the  work  bell  rings  and  the  children 
gather  in  the  school-room  and  the  laborers 
file  out  through  the  great  iron  gateway,  and 
go  up  and  down  all  the  roads  and  scatter  over 


into  the  far-reaching  orange  groves  and  vine¬ 
yards.  The  dinner  of  the  laborers  is  taken 
in  the  fields — a  frugal  dish  of  atole,  or  boiled 
corn,  with  a  measure  of  wine  in  a  cup  of  raw. 
hide  stretched  and  shaped  by  priestly  hands. 
The  community  within  the  Mission  walls, 
who  do  not  labor  in  the  fields,  gather  at  the 
sound  of  the  bell  and  have  their  dinner  of 
atole,  meat  and  vegetables.  When  the 
day’s  work  is  over  the  Mission  bell  calls  all 
together  again,  when  supper  is  served  in 
the  open  air.  Then  comes  the  vesper  ser¬ 
vice,  after  which  the  tired  workers  go  to 
sleep.  There  is  no  discussion  as  to  the 
world’s  affairs.  The  only  persons  who  stay 
up  awhile  are  a  few  of  the  Padres,  who,  in 
the  retreat  of  some  obscure  room  play  their 
games,  exchange  memories  of  Mexico  or 
old  Spain,  and  get  a  little  convivial  at  last  I 
over  the  cups  that  are  filled  over  and  over  | 
again  from  the  first  vintage  of  the  Mission. 
Close  guard  is  kept  over  all  the  premises 
through  the  night.  Every  entrance  is  barred 
and  bolted;  and  so  the  community  sleep 
until  the  morning  bell  rings  out  through 
the  pure  air  and  calls  everybody  to  a  new 
day  of  the  old  duties. 

The  size  of  the  Mission  community  varied 
according  to  their  acres.  At  San  Gabriel, 
for  example,  where  Padre  Zelueda  planted 
his  first  vineyard  of  seventy-five  thousand 
stocks,  there  were  at  one  time  three  thousand 
Indians,  all  at  sqhool  or  at  work  every  day. 
Every  department  of  work  was  organized 
by  the  Padres.  Each  squad  of  laborers  was 
conducted  by  one  of  them,  and  he  supervised 
everything  they  did.  One  of  the  more 
skillful  taught  the  Indians  deftness  in 
handiwork.  There  were  no  cunning  arti_ 
fleers  or  master  workmen  sent  up  from 
Mexico,  or  over  from  Spain,  to  introduce 
division  of  labor.  The  Padre  was  the 
artisan  in  every  case.  What  the  Church 
could  not  teach  and  do  with  its  own  hands 
was  useless.  Padre  Ugarte,  for  example, 
made  the  first  distaff,  spinning  wheel  and 
looms  with  his  own  holy  hands.  He  planned 
and  built  the  first  ship  ever  launched  on  the 
California  Coast,  and  as  it  floated  oat 
through  the  Pacific  surf  he  baptized  it 
“The  Triumph  of  the  Cross.”  Padre 
Martinez  planted  at  San  Luis  Obispo  the 
olive,  the  cotton  and  the  lime.  In  1827  the 
major-domo  threw  120  bushels  of  wheat 
over  the  ground,  tickled  it  with  harrows 
whose  flukes  were  only  wooden  pegs,  and 
reaped  7,000  bushels.  Those  Padres  taught 
the  culture  of  vine,  the  process  of  pressing 
the  grapes,  and  the  best  way  of  making 
bricks,  preparing  lumber,  and  curing  hides. 
They  even  brought  with  them  an  inheritance 
from  the  Moslems  of  Spain,  the  ornament¬ 
ation  of  leather.  I  have  at  hand  one  of 
their  old  shoes,  the  leather  of  which  is  as 
soft  as  Lombard  satin,  highly  ornamented 


with  delicate  incisions  that  have  shaped 
themselves  into  rich  arabesques,  and  curve 
in  graceful  forms  around  a  perfect  Castilian 
rose,  while  the  iron  that  fits  upon  the  heel 
is  exquisitely  chased,  and  the  points  of  the 
spur  extend  to  the  fabulous  length  cf  nearly 
two  inches.  The  spur  goes  well  back  in 
the  history  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Mission, 
and  every  part  of  it  was  made  by  the  Padres 
of  the  last  century— the  leather  from  a  skin 
produced  on  their  own  mesa ,  and  the  iron 
taken  from  their  own  mines  and  shaped 
into  beauty  upon  the  mission  anvil. 

The  amusement  of  the  Mission  commu¬ 
nity  was  not  forgotten.  The  Padres 
brought  with  them  the  taste  for  grotesque 
sports  and  the  instinct  that  told  them  of 
their  power  over  the  coarse  and  savage 
miud  of  the  Indian.  On  the  outer  and 
long  side  of  some  of  the  missions  the  bare 
adobe  wall  was  supplemented  by  a  broad 
colonnade,  which  ran  the  entire  length  of 
wall,  and  furnished  ample  space  for  the 
Padres  to  promenade,  and,  when  festivities 
were  progressing  in  the  square,  or  broad 
avenue,  a  standing  and  lounging  place  for 
the  thousands  of  spectators.  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  was  the  favorite  time  for  the  amuse¬ 
ments.  Now  it  was  a  fight  of  bulls  or 
cocks,  all  arranged  and  conducted  by  a 
Padre  whose  genius  lay  in  that  direction. 
The  contest  lasted  for  hours,  was  full  of 
surprises,  and  excited  the  spectators  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  lasted  until  vesper  bell 
and  the  atole  supper.  Now  it  was  a  re- 
j  ligious  amusement,  appropriate  to  the 
season.  Christmas  was  the  high  holy-day. 
Long  before  dawn  the  bells  pealed  out 
merrily,  and  soon  the  whole  community 
were  in  the  colonnade  to  witness  the  cere¬ 
monies.  The  guitar,  in  the  hand  of  a 
Padre,  directed  the  music.  The  procession 
was  formed,  an  image  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
glittering  in  tinsel  and  jewels,  was  borne 
aloft,  while  certain  characters  represented 
shepherds,  the  Angel  Gabriel,  the  wise  men 
of  the  East,  and  the  Holy  Mother.  The 
whole  day  was  given  up  to  the  people,  each 
hour  bringing  its  new  joy  of  festivity  and 
j  theatrical  presentation. 

The  holiday  attire  of  the  spectators,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  somewhat  Arca¬ 
dian.  The  tailors  and  milliners  were  still 
far  away.  A  gentleman  was  richly  clad,  in 
full  dress,  when  a  mountain  lion’s  skin,  his 
only  covering,  hung  from  his  shoulders, 
with  claws  striking  against  his  knees.  An 
Indian  lady  of  the  bluest  blood  known  to 
the  Mission,  was  dressed  to  a  point  beyond 
which  no  style  could  go  when  she  prom¬ 
enaded  up  and  down  the  corridor,  clad 
in  a  gown  of  three  squirrel  skins,  whose 
lowest  border  was  fringed  with  twisted 
grass.  Around  her  neck  hung  ornaments 
of  skulls  and  beads,  while,  to  give  a  final 


touch  to  her  high  adornment,  her  face  was 
varnished  with  colored  mud.* 

What  has  been  the  outcome  of  all  this 
mission  life?  Were  the  Indians  converted? 
No.  Some  of  them  became  skilled  like 
the  teaching  Padres ;  but  the  whole  effort 
was  a  failure.  They  were  found  without  a 
faith.  They  had  no  belief  in  a  future,  and 
possessed  not  even  a  mythology.  They 
lived  on  insects  and  the  bark  of  trees. 
In  time  they  imbibed  some  religious  views, 
and  yet  were  never  fully  enlightened  or  able 
to  direct  their  own  labor.  Around  these 
dead  missions  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  the 
community.  The  Padres,  in  nearly  all  cases, 
are  gone;  but  there  are  drones  of  mixed 
Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  who  still  lounge 
about  their  tumbling  adobe  huts,  and  bask 
in  the  sunshine,  and  live  on  stealings  from 
the  neighbors  and  the  gnarled  and  decayed 
Mission  fruit  trees.  These  occupants  will 
soon  disappear.  One  by  one  the  remnants 
of  the  missions  themselves  will  be  gone. 
The  Saxon’s  plowshare  and  pick  thump  up 
now  against  the  bowing  walls,  and  in  our 
time  this  whole  phenomenon  in  the  religious 
life  of  our  western  coast  will  be  only  a  hazy 
memory.  But  the  Padre  did  one  thing. 
His  feet  marked  out  the  future  pathway. 
His  was  the  herald’s  voice,  which  cried  out 
for  the  later  Protestantism:  “Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord!” 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

*  Compare  Tuthill,  “  Hist,  of  California,”  p.  93. 
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the  settlers,  whose  house  was  the  first  one 
attacked  by  the  Indians  in  their  revolt, 
acted  as  interpreter  in  this  treaty.  Colonel 
Warner  is  still  living  in  Los  Angeles. 

Tli  is  treaty  set  apart  for  the  Ban  Lui- 
senos  a  district  including  Temecula, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  San  .] acinto  and 
San  Gorgonio  Mountains,  on  the  east  by 
the  desert,  on  the  sotith  by  San  Jose  del 
Valle,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  running 
from  Ahuanga  to  Temecula. 

The  land  set  apart  for  the  Dieguinos  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cahuilla  and 
San  Luis  grant,  on  the  south  by  the  state 
line,  and  running  along  it  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  desert,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line 
from  this  point  northward,  including  San 
Felipe  and  San  Jose  del  Valle. 

This  description  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
tract  assigned  to  these  Indians  by  Commis- 
s!oner  Mozcneraft’s  treaty  is  taken  from 
one  of  the  San  Diego  newspapers,  wliicli 
reported  the  council. 

In  February,  an  editorial  in  the  same 
newspaper,  summing  up  the  situation  says, 
that  “  a  lasting  peace  is  now  assured  by  the 
severe  chastisement  the  Indians  have  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  execution  of  their  great 
chief”;  and  that  the  Indian  Commissioner 
has  effected  treaties  with  the  principal 
tribes  “  on  terms  that  display  at  once  a 
proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  a  philanthropic  generosity 
toward  the  humbled  savages.” 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  territory  in¬ 
cluded  within  these  boundaries,  and  by  the 
above-named  treaty  given  to  the  Cahuilla 
and  San  Luiseno  Indians,  is  now  within  the 
boundaries  of  confirmed  and  patented 
grants;  and  the  Indian  villages  still  re¬ 
maining  within  these  boundaries  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  soiely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
holders  of  these  patents,  the  Indians  liable 
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yard — an  inclosure  of  perhaps  half  an  acre, 
filled  with  graves,  a  cross  at  the  head  of 
each  mound. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  this  ejectment 
took  place,  the  San  Diego  newspapers  be¬ 
gan  to  be  again  filled  with  rumors  of  trouble 
with  the  Indians.  Mysterious  gatherings 
of  the  different  bands  were  reported.  No 
wonder  the  guilty  white  settlers  of  San 
Diego  County  felt  alarm.  It  would  not  be 
difficult,  the  newspapers  said,  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  fighting  Indians  to  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether.  In  the  valley  of  the  San  Luis  Rey 
river  there  were  now  many  whites — farmers, 
stockmen,  bee  men — all  in  isolated  and  ex¬ 
posed  situations.  The  San  Diego  sheriff 
sent  to  Gen.  Schofield,  then  in  command  at 
San  Francisco,  for  troops  to  be  on  hand 
in  ease  of  an  Indian  outbreak.  Gen.  Scho¬ 
field  replied  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  troops  to  reach  San  Diego  County  in 
time,  and  that  “this  should  have  been 
thought  of  before  the  Indians  were  driven 
to  desperation.  The  local  civil  authorities 
having  chosen  to  act  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  United  States  Government, 
have  put  it  beyond  my  power  to  prevent  re¬ 
taliation  by  the  Indians.” 

Upon  this  the  San  Diego  papers,  which 
had,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  spoken  with 
such  just  indignation  of  the  ejectment  of 
the  industrious,  friendly  Temeculas,  turned, 
with  similar  indignation,  upon  General 
Schofield,  asking  if  he  would  “pause  to 
ask  whether  the  Modocs  were  exasperated 
by  ejectment  from  their  lava  fields.” 

With  the  usual  disposition  of  human  na¬ 
ture  to  shift  the  blame  of  any  wrong-doing, 
they  said : 

“The  Interior  Department  at  Washington  has 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  this  and  in  simi¬ 
lar  cases,  but  has  contented  itself  with  sending 
commissioners  from  time  to  time  to  assure  the 
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houses,  some  of  adobe,  some  of  tule  reeds, 
built  on  strong  knolD  or  buttes,  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  valley.  There  were 
a  number  of  wheat  and  barley  fields  in 
good  condition,  some  of  them  fenced  with 
brush  fences.  There  were  also  a  few  small 
gardens;  but  there  was  no  expression  in 
the  place  of  anything  more  than  a  bare 
struggle  for  existence;  and  the  people 
seemed  dogged  and  gloomy. 

In  the  course  of  that  Summer  the  Pa- 
changa  Valley  was  set  off  by  executive  or¬ 
der  as  a  reservation  for  these  Indians.  In 
the  following  May  I  visited  the  valley  again. 

As  I  entered  it,  my  first  thought  was: 
“Would  that  all  persons  who  still  hold  to 
the  belief  that  Indians  will  not  work  could 
see  this  valley.” 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  was  j 
one  waving  wheat-field.  I  think  there  was 
not  a  tillable  spot  in  sight  which  had  been 
left  unimproved.  Little  orchards  had  been 
set  out,  vineyards  started,  canals  and  fences 
built,  one  man  having  followed  white  men’s 
ways  even  so  far  as  to  have  fenced  into  bis 
orchard  a  piece  of  the  road  running  past 
his  house.  The  whole  expression  of  the 
place  had  altered.  Its  air  was  now  of  a 
contented  and  hopeful  industry,  looking 
ahead.  All  this  change  had  come  from  the 
increased  feeling  of  security  given  by  the 
fact  of  the  spot  having  been  set  apart  as  a 
reservation.  And  yet  how  far  this  must  be 
from  any  feeling  of  absolute  security  no 
one  could  doubt  who  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  reservations  in  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  made  and  revoked  by  executive  or¬ 
der,  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Not  one 
of  these  instances  can  he  unknown  to  the 
Pachanga  Indians.  They  cannot  fail,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  aware  that  the  moment  white 
men  desire  to  possess  the  Pachanga 
Valley,  their  getting  it  will  be,  according  to 
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The  friendly  Temeculas  were  the  first  to 
discover  the  worthlessness  of  the  treaty 
provisions  giving  them  their  valley. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  newspaper  files  of  the 
time)  that  one  must  go  for  the  meager 
records  of  the  history  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Indians  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

In  less  than  eight  years  after  the  Mozen- 
eraft  Treaty,  the  Temecula  Indians  are  re¬ 
ported  as  being  in  great  anxiety  about  their 
lands.  They  have  sent  a  deputation  to  San 
Diego  to  ask  the  civil  authorities  there  to 
protect  them  in  their  rights. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  San  Diego  Union, 
on  Sept.  23d.  1875,  are  to  be  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements : 

There  are  rumors  of  impending  trouble 
among  the  Temecula  Indians. 

An  old  Mexican  title  to  the  Temecula  grant 
has  been  bought  by  a  company  of  ten  men. 
In  1873  they  obtained,  in  the  District  Court 
at  San  Francisco,  a  decree  of  ejectment 
against  the  Indians. 

Says  the  U nion : 

••  For  forty  years  these  Indians  have  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious 
Indians  in  all  California.  .  .  .  For  more 

than  twenty  years  past  these  Indians  have 
yearly  been  told  by  the  United  States  Com¬ 
missioners  and  agents,  both  general  and 
special,  as  well  as  by  tbeir  legal  counsel,  that 
they  could  remain  on  their  lands.  Now,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  by  them  of  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Court,  they  are  ordered  to  leave 
their  lands  and  homes.  .  .  .  The  order  of 
ejectment  has  been  served  on  them  by  the  sheriff 
of  San  Diego  County.  ...  He  is  not  only 
commanded  to  remove  these  Indians,  hut  to  take 
of  their  property  whatever  may  he  required  to 
pay  the  costs  incurred  in  the  suit.  .  .  .  After 
the  Indians  found  that  they  were  legally  obliged 
to  go,  they  behaved  very  well,  giving  the  sheriff 
no  trouble.” 

The  story  of  the  final  ejectment  of  these 
Indian  families  from  their  homes  would 
have  made  an  “Iliad,”  had  the  Indians  had 
their  Homer  to  sing  it. 

They  did  not  resist,  having  had  it  care¬ 
fully  explained  to  them,  that,  did  they  do 
so,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  and 
his  men  to  shoot  them  for  offering  resist¬ 
ance  to  legal  process. 

But  they  would  not  lift  hand  to  help  in 
the  process  of  dismantling  their  homes. 
They  sat  on  t  he  ground  and  looked  on,  the 
women  and  children  wailing  aloud,  some 
of  the  men  wrapping  iheir  faces  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  look  up. 

It  took  four  days  to  strip  the  village. 
The  ruins  of  some  of  the  houses  are  still 
standing.  So  is  their  neatly  walled  grave- 
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“The  In4ians  of  Southern  California  have 
been  shamefully  neglected  by  the  Government. 
They  have  ever  been  industrious  and  well  dis¬ 
posed,  and  they  are  regarded  with  kindness  by  our 
people .” 

This  last  sentence  is  worth  consideration 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  capacity  of 
human  nature  to  deceive  itself.  This  San 
Diego  editor  undoubtedly  wrote  that  sen¬ 
tence  in  perfect  good  faith.  He  honestly 
believed  that  the  general  sentiment  in  San 
Diego  County  was  kindly  toward  Indians, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  scheme  for  the 
violent  and  fraudulent  dispossession  of  a 
large  Indian  village  had  just  been  success¬ 
fully  carried  out,  and  nobody  in  all  the 
county  had  been  found  to  lift  a  finger  for 
the  Indians’  protection. 

On  the  6th  of  October  the  Indians  held  a 
council ;  three  hundred  were  for  peace  and 
submission;  two  hundred  were  for  war  to 
the  knife  against  all  the  whites.  There  was 
great  alarm  throughout  the  country. 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  a  Los 
Angeles  newspaper,  about  this  time,  a 
United  States  Indian  Commissioner,  named 
Dryden,  said: 

“The  Indians  see  in  this  Temecula  ejectment 
what  is  soon  to  follow  all  over  San  Diego  and 
San  Bernardino  Counties  ;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  when  scarcely  an  acre  of  tillable  land  will 
be  left  to  them  in  all  Southern  California.” 

(Commissioner  Dryden’s  words  were  a 
prophecy,  of  which  eight  short  years  have 
seen  the  fulfillment.) 

In  less  than  a  month  the  Temecula 
subject  and  the  threatenings  and  rumors 
of  Indian  outbreaks  disappeared  from  the 
San  Diego  newspapers.  A  Special  Com¬ 
missioner,  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  was  sent 
out  to  California  to  investigate  the  condi 
tion  of  the  Mission  Indians.  He  wrote  an 
admirable  report,  which  makes  a  pam¬ 
phlet  of  some  eighteen  pages,  on  file  in  the 
Interior  Department.  The  Indians  quieted 
down,  the  Temecula  exiles  disposing  them¬ 
selves  as  best  they  could,  some  in  one 
place,  some  in  another.  One  band  of  them, 
numbering  about  a  hundred,  casting  about 
for  a  home  as  near  as  possible  to  their  old 
one,  found,  only  three  miles  distant,  a  small 
valley,  called  Pachanga,  so  barren  and  dry 
no  white  man  had  thought  it  worth  while 
to  take  up  the  land.  Here  they  settled, 
and  with  wonderful  patience  went  to  work 
again,  building  new  houses,  planting  new 
fields. 

In  the  Spring  of  1882  I  visited  this  vil¬ 
lage  There  were  perhaps  twenty  little 


influence,  money  and  time.  They  are  sure 
to  have  it.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  that  time 
will  not  be  far  distant.  Already  the  white 
settlers  in  the  region  look  with  wondering 
envy  on  the  Pachanga  crops.  They  were 
by  far  the  finest  crops  we  saw  in  San 
Diego  County  last  Spring,  and,  as  if  Nature 
herself  had  conspired  to  at  once  console  and 
avenge  these  exiles  in  the  Temecula  Valley, 
in  their  old  fields,  of  which  they  had  been 
so  cruelly  despoiled,  the  white  men’s  crops 
were  poor,  thin,  hardly  worth  the  cutting. 

Tf  the  humane  and  wise  plans  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Ulterior,  in  regard 
to  the  Mission  Indians,  are  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  carried  out,  Pachanga,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  Indian  villages  in 
Southern  California,  will  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger  from  grasping  white 
men.  But  until  there  is  some  legislation 
in  behalf  of  these  Indians  all  their  industry 
and  long  suffering  will  he  of  no  avail,  their 
hope  and  trust  all  end  in  disappointment 
and  betrayal. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  THE  PADRES. 


BY  BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HTTKST,  D.H.,  l.T  .l). 

Fok  real  romance  our  American  history 
furnishes  nothing  superior  to  the  planting  of 
the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  Missions  along 
our  Pacific  Coast.  It  stands  quite  alone  in 
originality  of  conception  and  patient  bold¬ 
ness  of  execution.  Part  of  a  great  plan, 
this  singular  work  of  the  Padres,  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  decide  whether  the  origin  lay 
in  the  enterprise  of  the  warrior,  the  state¬ 
craft  of  the  politician,  or  the  zeal  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  Jesuit.  The  weight  of  evidence  is 
with  the  last  theory.  True  enough,  Cortes, 
with  his  great  wealth  and  ambitious  wife, 
looked  northward  for  new  fields  of  conquest, 
and  on  the  failure  of  an  expedition  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  which  he  sent  out  ,  himself  under¬ 
took  one,  though  followed  with  like  disaster. 
This,  however,  was  the  thing  of  an  inspir¬ 
ation,  a  momentary  dream  of  a  broad  and 
new  territory  as  a  theater  for  military 
achievement  and  a  source  of  larger  reve¬ 
nue.  When  you  look  for  a  de.ep  and  settled 
conviction,  a  desperate  purpose  to  go  and 
stay  and  hold  for  ever,  it  was  not  in  Cortes 
as  in  the  Jesuit  padre.  This  man  had  the 
spirit  of  Loyola  and  Xavier,  and  where  he 
went  he  expected  to  die.  He  thought  noth- 
>  ing  of  a  backward  footstep.  Hence,  when 
Mexico  became  a  stroug  Spanish  possession, 
and  stood  on  the  map  in  all  the  dignity  of 
New  Spain,  the  Jesuit  bethought  him  of  the 
unknown  Northern  coast,  and  how  he  might 
get  the  start  of  the  Protestant  for  all  the 
years.  He  wrote  back  to  Spain,  and  to 
Rome,  too,  for  authority  to  skirt  the  coast 
and  go  inland,  and  plant  a  series  of  missions 
that  might  become  centers  of  wealth,  schools 
for  the  training  of  Indians,  and  points  of 
distribution  to  distant  lands. 

The  dream  of  evangelizing  California 
began  very  early.  As  far  back  as  1643,  or  only 
J  twenty-three  years  after  the  “Mayflower” 
landed  at  Plymouth,  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  publicly  invited  the  Jesuits  to  plant 
I  missions  in  California.  There  were  delay 
;  and  a  question.  But  we  soon  see  begin¬ 
nings.  Look  at  that  tongue  of  land  that 
shoots  out  between  the  Gulf  of  California 
and  the  ocean  !  Wild  Indians  lived  upon  it, 
and  the  bounty  of  Nature  gave  them  all  they 
wished  without  an  effort  for  subsistence. 
In  1697  the  Jesuits  landed  there,  planted 
trees,  gathered  the  Indians  about  them,  and 
in  forty-eight  years  we  see  fourteen  strong 
missions  standing  here  and  there,  half¬ 
military  and  lialf-eclesiastical,  and  laughing 
to  scorn  any  inroad  that  the  tribes  from 
the  North  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  make 


against  them.  The  legend  goes  that  the 
first  proposition  to  evangelize  this  sand- 
spit  came  from  New  Spain  to  the  Jesuits. 
But  the  most  probable  truth  of  historj  is 
that  the  whole  idea  came  from  the  Jesuits 
themselves  in  the  year  1690,  who  merely 
took  this  adroit  method  to  get  a  political 
backing. 

The  Jesuit  foothold  was  at  first:  confined 
solely  to  the  southern  country.  The  padres 
were  getting  ready,  counting  their  beads 
and  laying  plans,  for  a  great  Northern  net¬ 
work  of  missions  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  expelled  the  country  by  the 
Spanish  authorities;  a  mere  echo  of  the 
general  Jesuit  expulsion  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  of  Southern  Europe. 
But  Romanism  can  change  names,  and  yet 
not  of  necessity  its  plan.  If  the  .Jesuit 
halts,  another  order  can  go  on.  The  first 
may  plant,  but  the  second  reaps.  They 
give  each  other  the  wink ;  it  is  well-under¬ 
stood  between  them,  and  the  triumph  of 
one  is  that  of  both.  The  three  Jesuits  who 
organized  and  established  the  system  of 
missions  in  the  South  were  Kino,  Ugarte, 
and  Salvatierra.  The  last  of  the  trio  was 
the  master  mind.  He  claimed  religion  as 
his  ruling  motive,  and  eschewed  all  purely 
colonizing  and  political  measures.  Through 
him.  not  only  was  the  peninsula  of  Lower 
California  overspread  with  missions,  but 
the  provinces  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  as  well, 
so  that  not  less  than  eighty  separate  mis¬ 
sions  were  in  full  progress  at  the  time  of 
Jesuit  expulsion. 

There  are  four  distinct  periods  to  the 
whole  work.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Jesuits, 

I  confined  to  Mexican  territory,  extending 
i  from  1690  to  1767,  when  the  Jesuits  were 
'  expelled.  The  second  begins  with  the  ef- 
j  forts  of  the  order  of  St.  Ferdinand,  in 
j  1768,  succeeded  by  the  Dominicans,  and 
i  these  in  turn  by  the  Franciscans,  who  vig¬ 
orously  prosecuted  the  work  and  conduct¬ 
ed  it  alone.  This  was  the  golden  age  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  missions  along  the 
coast,  and  it  continued  until  1822,  when 
Mexico  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  Spain, 
the  missions  were  seculrh-ized,  and  the 
communities  were  converted  into  pueblos, 
or  corporate  towns.  The  property  was  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  the  padres,  and  de¬ 
cline  began  at  once.  The  third  period  ex¬ 
tends  from  1822  to  1848,  when  the  treaty  of 
Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  ceded  California  and 
New  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  Since 
then  the  missions  have  had  no  life,  only 
some  of  them  being  occupied;  but  all 
of  them  were  memorials  of  the  desperate 
energy  of  the  Franciscan  Padres. 
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The  local  influence  which  centered  in 
the  mission  was  enormous.  The  absorp¬ 
tion  of  property  was  so  great  that,  apart 
from  the  padres,  there  was  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  people.  Here  and  there  an  ad¬ 
venturous  Spaniard  went  northward,  and 
acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  as  a  reward 
for  his  free-booting  ;  but  individual  owner¬ 
ship  was  exceptional.  The  man  who  was 
not  a  Franciscan  and  connected  with  the 
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,  July  8th,  1874. 


Opening'  of  the  first  wagon  road  into  the 

Yosemita  Valley.*-Speecli  of  Rev.  John 
Hemphill. 

BY  REV.  T.  M.  DAWSON. 

The  opening  of  the  first  wagon  road 
into  the  Yosemite  Yalley  by  Dr.  J. 
McLean,  June  18th  1874,  was  made  1 
the  occasion  of  a  grand  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  tourists  and  residents 
of  the  Yalley.  A  procession  of  about 
thirty  of  both  sexes  on  horseback,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Hutching’s  in  a  four 
horse  team,  and  several  other  vehicles, 
formed  about  3  p.  m.  in  front  of  Black’s 
Hotel,  and  passed  over  the  new  road  ; 
as  far  as  the  Cascades,  about  seven 
miles  from  Hutchings  Hotel,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  procession  of  sev¬ 
eral  teams,  headed  by  Dr.  McLean 
and  family,  and  followed  by  several 
horsemen,  the  first  to  come  into  the 
Yalley  over  the  wagon  road. 

When  the  two  processions  united 
there  were  upwards  of  sixty  persons 
on  horseback,  lead  by  a  long  line  of 
vehicles,  and  followed  by  an  ox  team, 
the  first  wagon  packed  into  the  Yal¬ 
ley  on  the  backs  of  mules  some  four¬ 
teen  years  be  ore.  We  found  the  new 
road  in  excellent  condition.  It  lay 
most  of  the  way  along  the  edge  of  the 
beautiful  Merced  river,  which  seethes 
!  aQd  boils  along  beside  it  in  ten  thou¬ 
sand  swift  and  beautiful  cascades 
dashing  over  huge  bowlders  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  Yalley  vocal  with  the  voice  of 
mighty  waters.  The  road  much  of 
the  way  has  been  blasted  through  the 
solid  rock,  and  its  foundations  are 
well  laid  and  perfectly  secure.  The 
grade  is  in  no'  wise  steep,  and  the  ride 
j  along  the  river  is  simply  enchanting 
as  the  tourist  enters  the  Yalley  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  day  when  the  water 
falls  on  either  side  are  hung  with  per¬ 
fect  rainbows  which  dance  and  dangle 
on  the  pure  white  sheets  of  spray 
flung  over  lofty  perpendicular  granite 
mountains  whence  they  rapidly  flow 
away  in  a  thousand  crystal  streamlets 
watering  all  the  valley. 


The  arrival  of  the  procession  at 
Black’s  and  Hut-hing’s  was  greeted 
by  the  booming  of  an  old  cannon,  and 
accompanied  by  the  music  of  a  single 
brass  horn.  Every  one  seemed  jolly 
and  happy,  notwithstanding  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  the  cloud  of  dust  by 
which  wo  were  almost  suffocated,  and 
which  made  the  accommodating  Mr. 
Smith’s  bath  rooms  in  great  demand 
for  two  or  three  hours. 

At  8  p.  m.  speeches  in  honor  of  the 
auspicious  event  were  the  order  of 
the  day  from  a  platform  erected  in 
front  of  Mr.  Smith’s  saloon,  near  to 
Hutching’s  Hotel.  Interesting  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Hutchings, 
the  pioneer  of  the  Yalley,  Mr.  Lamon 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  Dr. 
McLean  whose  name  must  ever  be 
honorably  associated  with  the  opening 
of  the  first  wagon  road  into  the  Valley. 
But  the  orator  of  the  evening  was  the 
Bev.  John  Hemphill,  the  eloquent 
Pastor  of  Calvary  Church  in  San 
Francisco.  He  spoke  with  a  magnet¬ 
ism  which  enchained  the  attention  of 
all.  He  said: 

Friends  and  Fellow  -  citizens  : 
Thanks  for  your  generous  applause  ; 
and  thanks  for  the  high  honor  you 
have  conferred  on  me  in  asking  me  to 
be  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  I  use 
not  words  of  course ,  but  real,  honest 
words,  when  I  say  that  I  deem  it  a 
high  honor  to  take  a  part  in  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  this  evening — an  honor  of 
which  I  feel  justly  proud — of  which 
any  man  might  feel  proud. 

But  where  shall  I  find  words  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  Never  before  have 
I  so  felt  the  inadequacy  of  language 
to  express  my  thoughts.  I  feel  pain¬ 
fully  conscious  that  no  words  of  mine 
— no  words  of  man  can  give  express¬ 
ion  to  the  feelings  of  my  soul  in  the 
midst  of  these  grand  and  magnificent 
scenes  of  nature.  Methinks  I  hear  a 
voicej  from  every  dome  and  waterfall 
saying,  let  expressive  silence  muse 
God’s  praise,  let  the  lips  of  man  be 
dumb  in  presence  of  the  great  and 
marvellous  works  of  God,  while  he 
lays  upon  the  altar  of  this,  God’s 
grandest  temple,  the  incense  of  silent, 
awe  struck  adoration.  Did  I  not  say 


truly  God’s  grandest  temple?  Great 
boulders  are  its  tesselated  pavement ; 
its  cap  stone  To-loch  ah-nula — the  far 
reaching  sky  its  fretted  dome,  its  tap¬ 
estry  the  rocking  pines,  its  baptismal 
font  the  shining  Merced,  its  songs  of 
praise  the  rush  of  cataracis  and  the 
splash  of  waters. 

My  theme  is  the  world-famed  Yose- 
mite.  But  what  shall  I  say?  Where 
shall  I  begin  ?  Shall  I  speak  of  that 
huge  Colossus — El-Capitan,  which 
lifts  its  tempest-worn  head  4000  feet 
towards  the  sky?  or  of  that  exquisite¬ 
ly  beautiful  waterfall  the  “  Bridal- 
l  Veil,”  whose  waters  rapid  as  light  fall 
1000  feet  thundering  and  foaming  into 
a  great  cauldron  of  giant  boulders, 
where  they  hiss  and  boil  in  ceaseless 
agony,  and  then  rise  skyward  in  spray, 
which  the  sun  clothes  with  rainbows, 
and  hangs  over  the  abyss  making  it 
all  one  living  emerald?  Or  I  might 
speak  of  the  “  Maiden’s  tear.  ”  If  my 
friend  Hutchings  were  the  speaker  he 
could  tell  you  I  am  sure  why  the  little 
fall  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  river 
is  so  called.  Perhaps  the  reason  is — 
the  Maiden  sheds  a  tear  because  the 
Bridal  Veil  is  not  on  her  side  of  the 
Yalley.  I  appeal  to  the  fair  maiden’s 
present  to  know  whether  my  explana¬ 
tion  is  correct. 

Or  I  might  speak  of  the  loftiest  cat¬ 
aract  in  the  world — these  Yosemite 
Falls  in  front  of  us  ;  which  at  one 
bound  leaps  down  full  1500  feet  or 
9  times  the  height  of  Niagara,  when 
the  white  flood  changes  from  cataract 
to  rapids,  and  then  the  giant  takes  an¬ 
other  delirious  leap,  crushing  the  cliffs 
below,  and  then  whirls  down  in  fierce 
career  like  the  fountain  of  an  infant 
sea  torn  from  the  womb  of  mountains 
by  the  upheavel  of  a  new  world.  Or  of 
the  Mirror  Lake,  on  whose  clear  pla¬ 
cid  face,  Nature’s  true  Mirror,  are 
reflected  the  North  and  South  Domes 
between  which  it  lies  peacefully 
cradled. 

Or  I  might  speak  of  the  beautiful 
Vernal  Fall — across  whose  mighty 
cauldron  a  thousand  rainbows  dance 
and  shimmer,  and  then  the  snowy  river 
after  its  first  headlong  plunge  of  four- 
hundred  feet  whiils  down  the  ragged 


mission  nearest  him,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Indians,  and  of  the  priests  as  well. 
Very  early  the  padres  struck  up  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  Indians.  This  was  their 
public.  Their  children  were  in  the  mission 
schools,  and  the  vast  herd  of  laborers  were 
Indians,  who  were  paid  from  the  mission 
treasure  box.  Then  the  usual  measures 
were  employed  to  get  possession  of  the 
wealth  of  the  dying  grandee.  All  the  arts 
practiced  in  Spain,  Italy,  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  to  get  hold  of  the  gold  and  mines  and 
lands  of  private  members  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church,  were  employed  with 
equal  shrewdness  and  success  far  away 
along  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  gentleman  said  to  me,  one  day,  as  avc 
walked  along  the  Aimed  a,  in  Santa  Clara: 
“  All  this  land  where  this  and  other  cities 
now  stand  was  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  padres.  But  their  centers  were  not 
well  chosen.  They  did  not  seem  to  possess 
the  foresight  to  choose  well  the  places  where 
to  locate  their  commercial  buildings.”  At 
the  moment  1  was  compelled  to  accept  his 
testimony.  But  afterward,  when  I  had 
visited  a  number  of  the  missions,  in  both 
the  north  and  south,  and  saw  the  prominent 
and  central  location  of  tlieir  buildings  and 
the  skill  employed  to  form  connections  be¬ 
tween  all  the  missions  I  was  compelled  to 
a  change  of  opinion.  No  one  can  go  to 
these  places,  and  look  at  a  map  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  take  note  of  the  facilities  in  each 
case,  without  concluding  that  these  padres 
knew  just  what  they  were' doing  when  they 
dug  up  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt,  and 
planted  the  cross,  and  hung  up  their  first 
bell  in  the  neighboring  tree,  and  threw  its 
echoes  westward  to  the  Pacific  surf  and 
eastward  1o  the  cascades  of  the  Sierras. 
The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  this 
wonderful  mission  system  and  the  amount 
of  property  which  was  OAvned  by  and  the 
influence  of  these  shrewd  financial  padres. 
We  begin  with  the  south,  and  come  north¬ 
ward. 
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700 
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Total,  21mis’ns.. 

36,650  424,000 

62,500  321,500  122,500 

There  Avas  one  military  element  con¬ 
nected  with  the  missions.  There  was  always 
a  garrison,  Avbicb  avhs  located  in  barracks 
within  the  sacred  enclosure.  This  was 


Mexico’s  contribution  to  the  colonization 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  considered  apart 
of  the  standing  army  of  the  state.  When 
the  Missions  were  recolonized  by  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mexico,  the  padres  made  a 
very  shrewd  use  of  this  fact,  and  claimed 


chasm,  roaring  like  a  maddened  giant 
as  if  with  fell  purpose  to  sweep  down 
all  things  in  his  resistless  track.  Or  I 
might  speak  of  the  .Nevada  Fall,  in 
my  opinion  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  all,  whose  water  white  as  an 
angel’s  wing,  and  flowing  as  the  mane 
of  the  Apocalyptic  horse,  slips  noise¬ 
lessly  down  the  smooth  face  of  the 
wave-worn  precipice  for  more  than 
100  feet,  and  then  striking  a  slanting 
ledge  spreads  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  moon  to  the  width  of  about  200 
feet.  But  time  fails  me  to  particular¬ 
ize  further.  I  have  visited  the  grand¬ 
est  scenes  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  but  Yosemite  Valley  Surpasses 
them  all.  Never  before  have  I  beheld 
such  a  vast  laboratory  of  wonders. 
“Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy  works, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  in  wisdom  hast 
Thou  made  them  all.” 
i  Standing  here  and  looking  around 
me  on  these  wonders  of  Creative  power 
methinks  I  hear  these  rocky  sentinels 
and  these  rushing  waterfalls  speaking 
to  me  as  the  voice  spake  to  Moses — 

“  The  place  whereon  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground;”  or  awe-struck  like  Ja¬ 
cob  I  feel  that  this  is  the  house  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  heaven.  Everywhere 
in  this  valley  I  see  foot  prints  of  God  s 
presence,  and  tokens  ot  God  s  power. 

Tell  me,  thou  wondrous  valley — for 
thou  hast  a  tongue  of  peerless  elo¬ 
quence — tell  me,  how  or  when  or  by 
what  convulsion  of  nature  didst  thou 
take  thy  present  shape?  Who  clothed 
you  with  flowers  of  loveliest  hue?  Ae 
granite  rocks,  who  sank  your  huge 
foundations  deep  in  earth,  and  bathed 
your  foreheads  bare  in  floods  of  rosy 
light?  Ye  rushing  cataracts,  who 
called  you  forth  from  your  ice-bound 
homes,  and  sent  you  down  these  pre¬ 
cipitous  rocks  with  increasing  thun¬ 
der  and  eternal  foam?  Who  bade  the 
sun  hang  rainbows  over  you,  glorious 
as  the  sapphire  gates  ot  heaven?  Lis¬ 
ten!  This  Valley  with  her  ten  thous¬ 
and  voices  likeA  shout  of  nations  an¬ 
swers,  God  !  and  fills  the  world  with 
praise. 

I  should  disappoint  a  very  natural 
expectation  if  I  did  not  say  a  word  or 
two  about  those,  who,  by  persevering 


industry  and  self-denying  toil  have 
opened  up  a  pathway  for  the  nations 
to  come  and  worship  at  this  shrine. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  of  our  good 
friend  Dr.  McLean  we  can  “  do  Yo. 
Semite  ”  on  “  Wheels.”  Let  us  hope 
that  his  success  in  this  undertaking 
may  be  symbolic  of  his  life  journey. 
May  a  kind  providence  make  his  path 
straight  and  smooth  and  easy;  and 
when  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  jour¬ 
ney,  may  it  be  his  to  say  with  that  all- 
conquering  hero  of  old,  “  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand — I  have 
fought  a  good  fight — I  have  kept  the 
faith — I  have  finished  my  course — 
Henceforth  I  know  that  there  is  a 
crown  of  righteousness  laid  up  for  me, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
will  give  me  in  the  great  day  of  His 
appearing.” 

Hail  too,  to  our  good  friend  Hutch¬ 
ings,  the  hardy  pioneer,  who,  with  his 
blankets  strapped  upon  his  back,  brav¬ 
ed  the  dangers  of  flood  and  freshet 
and  secured  for  himself  a  foothold  and 
a  resting  place  in  the  ere-wbile  home 
of  savage  beasts  and  savage  men — and 
then  with  tongue  and  pen  eloquently 
described  the  wonders  of  the  far  oft 
land.  Of  him,  let  us  express  the  prayer 
that  if  in  times  past  he  has  experienc¬ 
ed  rough  weather,  in  the  time  to  come 
may  his  barque  be  wafted  gently 
across  the  sea  of  life,  until  its  prow 
shall  grate  the  golden  Valley — more 
beautiful  than  Yosemite,  beyond  the 
raging  flood,  where  rest  shall  follow 
toil  and  ease  succeed  to  care. 

Nor  should  I  forget  to  mention  the 
genial,  urbane  Black,  who  like  myself 
has  ihe  honor  of  coming  from  the  land 
of  Pats  and  potatoes  and  whiskey — a 
land  whose  sons  are  ever  brave,  whose 
daughters  are  ever  fair  and  whose 
fields  are  ever  green. 

Time  fails  me  to  speak  of  the  other 
worthies — Landig  and  Snow  and  Muir 
and  Lemon  and  Imell.  They  all  de¬ 
serve  our  own  best  thanks;  and  as  an 
|  expression  of  our  gratitude  I  would 
ask  the  tourists  to  give  three  rousing  , 
cheers  for  the  heroes  of  Yosemite 
Valley. 

One  word  more  to  the  tourists — You 


have  come  from  afar  to  study  tie  won¬ 
derful  works  of  God.  It  is  a  noble 
thiug  to  study  God's  handiwork  in  the 
natural  universe.  Study  it  long  and 
well.  Yoa  can  never  know  too  much 
of  God’s  works.  But  do  not  forget  to 
study  God’s  word.  Study  God’s  crea¬ 
tive  power  and  God’s  redeeming  love 
together,  and  accept  them  both  as 
true  exponents  of  his  character.  The 
.  works  of  creation  and  the  works  of 
grace  are  both  revelations  worthy  of 
GocI,  and  when  rightly  interpreted  the 
one  contribntes  to  the  fulness  of  the 
other.  Each  in  its  own  way  chants 
God’s  praise,  and  when  the  one  instru¬ 
ment  is  touched  the  other  wakes  with 
responsive  echo.  But  of  the  studies, 
the  Gospel  is  the  more  needful  for 
us.  It  is  better  far  to  have  our  foot 
firmly  planted  on  the  Bock  of  Ages 
than  with  hammer  and  chisel  to  anat¬ 
omize  and  dissect  earth’s  rocks  and 
tell  how  old  they  are.  Particle  by 
particle  these  shall  crumble  and  fall 
away  till  the  “places  that  knew  them 
sha'l  know  them  no  more  forever;” 
but  that,  the  Bock  of  Ages,  shall  stand 
the  same,  forever  unaltered  and  unal¬ 
terable.  Plant  your  foot  firmly  on 
the  sunlit  summit  of  that  Bock  of 
your  faith  and  hope,  and  let  no  wiles 
of  false  philosophy  drive  you  from  that, 
sacred  elevation  until  you  feel  your¬ 
selves  beyond  the  approach  of  danger 
when  clothed  in  white  robes  and  stand¬ 
ing  it  may  be  on  a  removable  earth, 
you  shall  join  the  hosanna  shout  of 
nations,  as  with  one  accord  they  utter 
jubilant  notes  to  Him  that  sittetti  up¬ 
on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  who 
is  worthy  to  receive  power  and  riches 
and  wisdom  and  strength  and  honor 
and  glory  and  blessing  for  ever. 
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these  belts  and  strips  of  sand  and  pebble- 
wash,  usually  near  the  straggling  lines  of 
cottonwood  trees,  there  may  be  found  a 
little,  trickling  current  of  water.  This 
is  a  Southern  California  river  bottom  in 
Summer.  The  saying  that,  as  one  makes 
one’s  bed  so  he  must  lie,  does  not  apply  to 
Southern  California  rivers  and  their  beds. 

I  have  “forded”  many  a  one,  where  no  drop 
of  water  was  to  be  seen  and  the  wading 
was  all  through  sand,  high  up  above  the 
horse’s  fetlocks.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  horses’  feet  sank  in  unusually  deep,  a 
little  water  might  ooze  into  the  footprints; 
but  it  was  instantly  sucked  up  and  gone. 
The  best  description  ever  given  of  these 
rivers  was  by  President  Nickerson,  of  the 
Atchison  and  Topeka  road,  who  said:  “The 
Southern  California  rivers  all  run  bottom 
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which  the  village  lies — some  two  hundred 
acres — has  come  to  be  “owned”  by  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  San  Bernardino.  It  will  be  merely 
the  repetition  of  the  experience  of  other 
Indian  villages  in  Southern  California,  if 
this  San  Bernardino  merchant  brings  a 
suit  of  ejectment  against  the  Saboba  In¬ 
dians,  some  day,  without  their  even  un¬ 
derstanding  the  matter  sufficiently  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  in  their  own  behalf.  The  suit, 
it  goes  without  saying,  will  be  decided 
against  them ;  and  the  first  that  the  Indians 
will  know  of  it  will  be  the  appearance  in 
their  villlage  of  a  sheriff,  with  a  waiTant  of 
ejectment,  and  a  posse  of  men  to  enforce  it. 
Under  such  a  warrant,  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Saboba  people  will  be  driven  out 
of  their  houses  as  foxes  are  driven  out  of 
their  holes  in  the  rocks.  The  white  men 
who  “own”  the  tract,  will,  very  likely, 
move  at  once  into  the  vacated  houses.  This 
is  no  exaggeration.  A  lai’ger,  and  more 
flourishing  Indian  village  than  Saboba  was 
“ejected”  in  this  manner,  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Temecula  Valley,  not  fifty  miles  from 
San  Jacinto.  Never,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  except  in  times  of 
war,  have  such  outrages  as  these  been  per¬ 
petrated  upon'peacefxil  and  industrious  com¬ 
munities.  To  show  how  such  communities 
can  be  so  absolxxtely  without  protection 
from  the  law,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
briefly  the  methods  by  which  California  was 
first  settled. 

The  first  settlements  were  the  Franciscan 
Missions.  There  were  twentjr-one  of  these, 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  apart,  making  a 
practically  continxious  line  of  occupation  of 
the  coast,  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey.  In 
every  one  of  these  settlements,  possession 
was  taken,  first  in  the  name  of  the  Church ; 
second,  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  King. 
The  decrees  of  the  Spanish  Government  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  were  humane  and  generous.  Mili¬ 
tary  commanders  and  friars  in  charge  of 
the  missions  were  ordered,  in  all  their  allot¬ 
ments  of  land,  to  respect  the  Indians’  rights. 
No  settler  must  come  too  near  even  the 
“grazing  fields”  of  the  Indians.  Lands 
taken  away  from  them  unjustly  were 
ordered  to  be  restored.  The  royal  advocate 
was  ordered  to  defend  the  Indians’  rights 
in  anjr  case  of  contest.  In  all  documents 
relative  to  the  partition  or  setting  off  of 
lauds,  the  clause  “  without  prejudice  to  the 
Indians”  was  inserted. 

When  Mexico’s  independence  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Spain,  and  California  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Mexican  Govei’nment, 
many  of  the  old  obligations  of  the  “Laws 
of  the  Indies”  continued  to  be  observed. 


In  the  grants  of  land  made  in  California  by 
the  Mexican  Government  there  was  often  a 
repetition  of  the  old  phrase  “without  prej¬ 
udice  to  the  Indians.”  In  many  of  them 
were  still  stronger  and  more  detailed 
clauses,  stating  that  the  Indians  were  not 
to  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  their 
tilled  lields  or  the  grazing  fields 
for  their  cattle.  Even  when  these 
clauses  were  not  inserted  the  spirit 
of  them  was  held  to  be  binding,  and  was  so 
considered  by  Mexican  proprietors.  The 
Indians  understanding  this,  having  under¬ 
stood  it  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Mis¬ 
sions,  “the  time  of  the  King”  as  they  still 
called  it,  moreover,  being  profoundly  igno¬ 
rant  of  any  need  of  titles  to  land,  lived  on 
in  their  villages  undisturbed  and  with  no 
thought  of  insecurity. 

So  thoroughly  was  this  l'ecognition  of  the 
Indians’  right  to  their  village  lands  a  part 
of  the  established  order  of  things,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  United  States  conquest  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  that  one  of  the  early  state  laws 
which  California  passed  was  for  the  pre¬ 
cise  purpose  of  protecting  and  defining  this 
right. 

That  this  law  has  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  that  it  would  not  now  be  held  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  courts  to  be  worth  a  farthing  for  the 
protection  of  any  Indian  proprietors,  as 
against  land  owners — I  should  say  land 
claimers  under  confirmed  grants — is  a  thing 
for  which  every  American  should  blush. 

These  Indian  villages  were  safe  and  un¬ 
disturbed  until  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  became  the  owner  of  the  country.  It 
was  reserved  f®r  the  American  to  discover 
and  act  on  his  discovery,  that  neither  the 
letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  old  Mexican 
grants,  in  regard  to  Indian  settlements,  in¬ 
cluded  within  their  boundaries,  need  be 

transferred  to  patents  covering  the  same 
tracts,  and  that  lands  not  within  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  grants,  but  occupied  by  Indian  vil¬ 
lages,  were  “vacant”  lands,  and  therefore 
open  to  homestead  entry  by  white  men. 

That  there  should  have  been  here  and 
there  a  man  base  enough  and  inhuman 
enough  to  plot  and  perpetrate  this  sort  of 
robbery  is,  perhaps,  considering  the  facts 
of  human  nature,  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
But  that  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  men 
should  have  been  found  ready  to  abet,  con¬ 
nive  at,  look  unmoved  on  such  deeds  is 
amazing  indeed. 

The  imagination  restlessly  and  incredu¬ 
lously  strives  to  conceive  the  process  by 
which  the  man  planning  such  a  deed  justi¬ 
fied  it  in  his  own  mind.  One  pictures  him 
coming,  perhaps  unawares,  upon  one  of 
these  Indian  villages,  San  Pasqual,  or 
Temecula,  or  Saboba,  looking  down  on  the 
neat  looking  adobe  houses,  the  irrigating 
ditches,  the  vineyards,  the  orchards,  the 


grain  fields,  the  men  and  women  going  to 
and  fro  at  their  work,  the  little  children 
playing  on  the  door-sills,  herds  of  cattle 
grazing  in  the  distance.  Does  it  not  pass 
belief  that,  gazing  on  such  a  scene  as  this, 
any  creature  in  the  semblance  of  a  human 
being  could  deliberately  resolve  to  rob  these 
men,  women,  and  children  of  their  homes, 
drive  them  out  into  the  wilderness  like  wild 
beasts,  and  himself  sit  down  in  possession 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labor?  Even  when 
one  is  on  the  ground,  face  to  face  with  the 
facts,  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  such  cold¬ 
blooded,  unprovoked  cruelty. 

But  this  is  what  has  been  done  again  and 
again  in  Southern  California.  And  this  is 
the  fate  which  is  to-day  hanging  over  the 
village  of  Saboba. 

The  greater  part  of  the  valley  was 
granted  to  a  Mexican  family,  the  Estudil- 
'los.  So  long  as  they  remained  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  tract  no  question  arose  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Saboba  Indians  to  their 
village  lands.  The  first  surveys  of  the 
grant  did  not  take  in  the  village.  But  there 
is  a  process  familiar  to  California  surveyors 
called  “  floating  grants.”  The  old  methods  of 
designating  boundaries  in  these  wilderness 
regions  were  of  necessity  vague.  A  line 
defined  merely  as  running  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  mountain  to  a  certain  river  bed, 
in  a  generally  southwesterly  course, 
for  instance,  would  be  open  to  broad 
constructions,  especially  if  advantage 
were  to  be  gained  by  moving  it  a  few  miles 
one  way  or  another.  Between  the  bounda¬ 
ry  lines,  as  originally  marked  out  in  some 
of  these  old  Mexican  grants,  and  the  lines 
as  claimed  by  present  patents  of  those 
grants,  there  are  differences  and  discrepan¬ 
cies  the  tracing  out  of  which  would  be  lu¬ 
dicrous,  if  no  wrong  to  previous  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  land  had  been  involved  in  the 
sliiftings  and  twistings. 

The  reason  of  the  final  floating  of  the 
San  Jacinto  grant  lines  over  the  Saboba 
Village  is  easily  to  be  seen  when  one  looks 
at  the  perennial  spring  of  water  in  the  heart 
of  the  village. 

Water  is  gold  in  Southern  California. 
There  is  a  proverb  there  that  if  a  man  can 
buy  his  water  privilege,  he  can  get  all  the 
land  he  wants  thrown  in.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggerated  statement  of  their  relative  value. 
When  the  Estudillos  sold  the  greater  part 
of  their  grant  to  a  colony  company,  the 
doom  of  the  Saboba  village  could  easily 
have  been  predicted.  In  the  allotment  and 
partition  of  this  company’s  lands,  there  was 
assigned  to  a  San  Bernardino  merchant, 
Byrnes,  by  name,  a  tract  of  seven  hundred 
acres. 

The  Saboba  village  site  is  included  in  this 
tract,  and  is  the  best  part  of  it,  the  spring  I 
of  water  being  enough  to  irrigate 
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these  belts  and  strips  of  sand  and  pebble- 
wash,  usually  near  the  straggling  lines  of 
cottonwood  trees,  there  may  be  found  a 
little,  trickling  current  of  water.  This 
is  a  Southern  California  river  bottom  in 
Summer.  The  saying  that,  as  one  makes 
one’s  bed  so  he  must  lie,  does  not  apply  to 
Southern  California  rivers  and  their  beds 

• 

I  have  “forded”  many  a  one,  where  no  drop 
of  water  was  to  be  seen  and  the  wading 
was  all  through  sand,  high  up  above  the 
horse’s  fetlocks.  Here  and  there,  where 
the  horses’  feet  sank  in  unusually  deep,  a 
little  water  might  ooze  into  the  footprints; 
but  it  was  instantly  sucked  up  and  gone. 
The  best,  description  ever  given  of  these 
rivers  was  by  President  Nickerson,  of  the 
Atchison  and  Topeka  road,  who  said :  “The 
Southern  California  rivers  all  run  bottom 
side  up.” 

In  late  Wiuter  and  Spring  the  difference 
is  that  there  will  be  a  little  less  sand  and 
pebble-wash  in  sight  and  a  little  more 
water;  sometimes  for  a  brief  space,  after 
melting  snows  or  heavy  rains,  a  good  deal 
of  water;  but  the  expression  of  desert  still 
remains.  On  either  side  of  the  river  bottom 
stretch  away  plains,  covered  with  a  seem¬ 
ingly  sparse  growth  of  natural  grasses  and 
clovers,  which  are  good  pasturage  for  cat¬ 
tle,  but  which  look,  for  three-quarters  of 
the  year,  brown  as  an  old  hayrick,  and  tone 
in  well  with  the  desolate  and  desert  coloring 
of  the  wide,  sandy  river  beds  and  bottoms 
they  bound. 

By  irrigation  and  cultivation,  however, 
these  plains  become  at  once  luxuriantly 
fertile ;  any  spot  so  treated  stands  out  in 
its  vivid  green  like  an  oasis  in  Sahara. 

Such  an  oasis  as  this  is  made  in  the  San 
Jacinto  Valley  by  the  tilled  fields  of  the 
Saboba  village. 

It  is  north  of  the  river’s  main  channel, 
and  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  on 
ground  sufficiently  raised  to  give  fine  views 
of  the  valley  horizons  to  the  south,  east  and 
west.  These  horizons  are  the  great  beauty 
of  the  San  Jacinto  Valley.  They  redeem  it 
from  desolateness,  and  give  to  it,  in  early 
morning  and  evening,  hours  of  great  beauty. 
No  lovelier  sunsets  and  sunrises  are  to  be 
seen  anywhere  than  from  the  doors  of  the 
Saboba  houses. 

The  Indians  have  lived  in  the  spot,  they 
say,  always.  It  is  known  that  they  have 
been  there  over  a  hundred  years.  They 
have  built  good  little  adobe  houses ;  their 
fields  are  fenced ;  they  have  irrigating 
ditches  to  carry  water.  They  raise  wheat, 
barley,  grapes,  peaches,  melons  and  vege¬ 
tables.  They  derive  a  great  part  of  their 
support  from  going  out  as  day  labor¬ 
ers  among  the  farmers  and  stockmen  in 
the  region.  They  organize,  every  year, 
a  sheep -shearing  band,  with  a  captain  at 
its  head,  who  is  responsible  for  con¬ 
tracts  made  and  for  the  good  behavior 
of  the  band.  This  band  is  away  for  six 
weeks  in  the  Spring  and  Fall,  during 
the  sheep-shearing  season,  going  about 
among  the  sheep  ranches,  and  often  earn¬ 
ing  considerable  sums  of  money. 

In  these  ways  and  by  their  farms,  these 
Indians  have  always  supported  themselves. 
They  formerly  kept  stock  also;  but  since 
white  settlers  have  come  into  the  valley, 
and  the  lands  all  about  them  have  been 
taken  up,  they  have  been  forced  to  let  the 
greater  part  of  their  stock  go,  having  no 
longer  room  to  pasture  it.  They  are  very 
poor,  and  sometimes  suffer  for  want  of 
food  in  times  of  sickness  or  seasons  of 
drought  and  scarcity  of  employment.  Still 
they  have  been  contented  and  happy  in 
their  homes  and  have  received  no  aid  what¬ 
ever  from  the  Government,  except  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  the  village. 
This  has  been  in  operation  for  two  .years 
under  the  charge  of  a  Pennsylvania  lady, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  theFreedmen’s  schools. 
The  progress  the  children  in  this  school 
have  made  is  truly  wonderful.  Children, 
who  two  years  ago  did  not  know  a  letter, 
read  intelligently,  write  good  hands  and 
express  themselves  clearly. 

It  would  seem  incredible  that,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  a  community  such  as 
this  could  be  in  danger  of  being  driven  out 
from  its  homes  without  compensation,  with¬ 
out  the  recognition  of  any  rights  whatever 
to  lands  thus  owned,  occupied  and  culti¬ 
vated  for  a  century. 

Yet  such  is  the  position  of  the  Saboba 
community  to.  day.  The  tract  of  land  on 


which  the  village  lies — some  two  hundred 
acres — has  come  to  be  “owned”  by  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  San  Bernardino.  It  will  be  merely 
the  repetition  of  the  experience  of  other 
Indian  villages  in  Southern  California,  if 
this  San  Bernardino  merchant  brings  a 
suit  of  ejectment  against  the  Saboba  In-  : 
dians,  some  day,  without  their  even  un¬ 
derstanding  the  matter  sufficiently  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  court  in  their  own  behalf.  The  suit, 
it  goes  without  saying,  will  be  decided 
against  them ;  and  the  first  that  the  Indians 
will  know  of  it  will  be  the  appearance  in 
their  villlage  of  a  sheriff,  with  a  warrant  of 
ejectment,  and  a  posse  of  men  to  enforce  it. 
Under  such  a  warrant,  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Saboba  people  will  be  driven  out 
of  their  houses  as  foxes  are  driven  out  of 
their  holes  in  the  rocks.  The  white  men 
who  “  own”  the  tract,  will,  very  likely, 
move  at  once  iuto  the  vacated  houses.  This 
is  no  exaggeration.  A  larger,  and  more 
flourishing  Indian  village  than  Saboba  was 
“ejected”  in  this  manner,  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  Temecula  Valley,  not  fifty  miles  from 
San  Jacinto.  Never,  so  far  as  I  know,  In 
any  part  of  the  world,  except  in  times  of 
war,  have  such  outrages  as  these  been  per¬ 
petrated  upon'peaceful  and  industrious  com¬ 
munities.  To  show  how  such  communities 
can  be  so  absolutely  without  protection 
from  the  law,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
briefly  the  methods  hy  which  California  was 
first  settled. 

The  first  settlements  were  the  Franciscan 
Missions.  There  were  twenty-one  of  these, 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  apart,  making  a 
practically  continuous  line  of  occupation  of 
the  coast,  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey.  In 
every  one  of  these  settlements,  possession 
was  taken,  first  in  the  name  of  the  Church  ; 
second,  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  King. 
The  decrees  of  the  Spanish  Government  in 
all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
Indians  were  humane  and  generous.  Mili¬ 
tary  commanders  and  friars  in  charge  of 
the  missions  were  ordered,  in  all  their  allot¬ 
ments  of  land,  to  respect  the  Indians’  rights. 
No  settler  must  come  too  near  even  the 
“grazing  fields”  of  the  Indians.  Lands 
taken  away  from  them  unjustly  were 
ordered  to  be  restored.  The  royal  advocate 
was  ordered  to  defend  the  Indians’  rights 
in  any  case  of  contest.  In  all  documents 
relative  to  the  partition  or  setting  off  of 
lauds,  the  clause  “  without  prejudice  to  the 
Indians”  was  inserted. 

When  Mexico’s  independence  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Spain,  and  California  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
many  of  the  old  obligations  of  the  “Laws 
of  the  Indies”  continued  to  be  observed. 
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a  good  part  of  it.  Mr.  Byrnes 
lias  thus  far  taken  no  steps  toward  ejecting 
the  Indians,  having  had  the  hope  that  the 
'  United  States  Government  would  buy  his 
whole  tract  at  an  exorbitant  price.  Since 
it  has  been  known  in  Saboba  that  Mr. 

I  Byrnes  owned  the  village,  the  Indians  have 
been  wretchedly  unhappy  and  unsettled. 
They  have  had  no  heart  to  plant  their 
fields;  they  have  not  known,  each  day,  but 
that,  before  night,  they  might  be  turned 
out  of  their  houses  and  driven  away  into 
the  wilderness,  homeless  and  destitute.  I 
was  surprised  to  see,  last  May,  how  much 
woik  they  had  done  under  such  disheart¬ 
ening  circumstances.  But  they  were  full 

of  gloom  and  apprehension.  Even  the 
children  were  in  distress. 

During  the  week  after  my  visit  to  the 
village,  I  received  letters  from  two  of  them, 
written  without  the  teacher’s  knowledge, 
and  brought  to  her  to  be  sent.  One  was 
addressed  to  me;  one  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

They  tell  the  story  of  the  situation  of 
Saboba  perhaps  better  than  I  have  told  it. 
I  think  few  persons  could  read  them  un¬ 
moved.  I  am  sure  no  father  or  mother  can. 
I  send  them  out, therefore,  into  the  world,  to 
plead  with  children’s  voices  for  help  for  the 
village  of  Saboba. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  March  15tli,  1883. 
Mbs.  Jackson. 

My  Bear  Friend: — I  wish  to  write  you  a  letter 
about  the  American  people  that  want  to  drive  us 
away  from  our  own  village  Saboba. 

I  don’t  know  what  they  can  be  about.  I  don’t 
know  why  they  do  so.  My  teacher  told  me  she 
was  very  sorry  about  the  town,  and  my  teacher 
said,  I  think  they  will  find  you  a  good  place  if 
you  have  to  go ;  but  I  do  hope  they  will  not  drive 
you  away. 

Then  it  will  be  very  good  for  all  the  people  of 
Saboba.  It  is  a  very  good  town  for  the  people. 
They  have  all  the  work  done  on  their  gardens, 
and  they  are  very  sorry  about  the  work  that  is 
done.  My  work  is  very  nicely  done  also. 

The  people  are  making  one  big  fence  to  keep 
the  cows  and  the  horses  off  their  gardens. 

Your  true  friend,  Antonio  Lion. 

San  Jacinto,  Cal.,  March  15tli,  1883. 
Mh.  President. 

Bear  Sir: — I  wish  to  write  a  letter  for  you  and 
I  will  try  to  tell  you  some  things.  The  white 
people  call  San  Jacinto  Rancho  their  land,  and  I 
don’t  want  them  to  do  it.  We  think  it  is  ours  ; 
for  God  gave  it  to  us  first. 

Now  I  think  you  will  tell  me  what  is  right ; 
for  you  have  been  so  good  to  us,  giving  us  a 
school  and  helping  us. 

Will  you  not  come  to  San  Jacinto  some  time 
to  see  us,  the  school  and  the  people  of  Saboba 
Village?  Many  of  the  people  are  sick  and  some 
have  died.  We  are  so  poor  that  we  have  not 


enough  good  food  for  the  sick  ;  and  sometimes 
I  am  afraid  we  are  all  going  to  die. 

Will  you  please  tell  what  is  good  about  our 
ranches  and  come  to  see  us  soon? 

Your  friend,  Ramon  Cavavi. 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

May  15,  1875.J 


"Our  Indian  Policy.” 

Rev.  Dr,  Patterson  delivered  a  dis¬ 
course  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  on  Sunday  evening,  on  “  Our 
Indian  Policy  ” — the  discourse  being  a 
repetition  of  the  one  given  by  the 
doctor  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  previous  Sunday.  Tho 
subject  was  handled  with  a  clearness, 
depth  and  force  that  held  the  interest 
of  the  crowded  assemblage  from  the 
first  to  the  conclusion,  and  some  of  the 
more  striking  poihts  elicited  an  almost 
involuntary  demonstration  of  appro¬ 
bation,  despite  the  prescriptive  sur¬ 
roundings  pertaining  to  a  place  of 
worship.  The  reverend  gentleman 
announced  his  text  from  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Romans  : 

Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.  For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God;  the  powers  that 
be  are  ordained  of  God. 

Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the 
power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  ; 
and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to 
themselves  damnation. 

For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt  thou 
then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ?  Do 
that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt 
have  praise  of  the  same  : 

For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to 
thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that 
which  is  evil,  be  afraid  ;  for  he  is  the 
minister  of  God.  a  revenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 

From  this  text  the  Doctor  argiied 
the  subjection  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  to  its  laws,  excepting  no  class 
nor  rank,  not  even  the  [Pope  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  notwithstanding 
his  assumed  infallibility.  Yet  we 
have  in  the  United  States  an  Indian 
aristocracy,  that  is  superior  to  the 
laws. 

Upon  this  point,  the  speaker  dwelt 
at  considerable  length.  He  urged 
that  there  would  be  as  much  consist¬ 
ency  in  the  government  sending  con- 


tributions  of  calicoes  and  blankets  to 
Brigham  Young  to  clothe  his  squaws 
with,  as  there  is  in  ^  doing  the  same 
thing  with  the  Indian  chiefs.  What 
is  the  reason  of  the  difference  of  treat¬ 
ment  toward  the  Indians  and  all 
others.  Some  would  answer  that  the 
treaties  made  by  William  Penn  with 
the  sovereign  owners  of  the  country 
should  be  continued  and  upheld  by 
the  government.  He  denied  this  in 
toto.  The  Indians  were  not  the  sov¬ 
ereign  owners  of  the  soil.  The  white 
people  had  found  it  in  possession  of 
roving  tribes  who  had  wrested  it  lrora 
people  physically  weaker  than  they. 

God  gave  the  earth  to  man  for  wise 
purposes,  and  placed  under  his 
dominion  all  that  is  therein,  with  in¬ 
junctions  to  be  fruitful,  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it. 
The  Indians  were  not  the  sovereign 
owners  of  the  land  :  they  did  not  till 
the  soil,  and  they  had  no  more  right 
to  it  from  the  charter  of  God  than 
any  one  else  had  who  came  that  way, 
and  the  paper  upon  which  treaties 
between  them  and  the  government 
were  written  was  of  no  more  value 
than  Arizona  diamond  stock.  The 
communism  of  tribes  does  away 
with  industry  among  them.  It  places 
the  lazy  Indian  who  will  not  work  on 
a  par  with  tho  industrious  squaw. 
We  do  nothing  to  promote  their  civil, 
ization,  but  everything  to  prevent  it. 

The  Doctor  strongly  condemned  the 
reservation  plan,  and  illustrated  the 
inconsistency  of  it  by  asking  why  the 
government  does  not  set  apart  the 
valleys  in  New  York  State  for  the 
Irish  and  send  them  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  of  whiskey,  or  put  the  Chinese 
in  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara  and  send 
them  rice  and  opium  ?  Why  not  send 
to  Brigham  Young’sreservation  annual 
donations  of  blankets  for  his  squaws  ? 
If  communism  is  good  for  the  Indian, 
it  is  good  for  the  white  man  also.  We 
are  fostering  the  most  hideous  of  all 
oligarchies  in  the  world.  We  support 
a  system  of  polygamy  which  enables 
a  chief  to  have  as  many  wives  as  he 
wants,  to  treat  them  as  he  pleases, 
and  to  split  their  skulls  open  with  his 


tomahawk  when  he  is  drunk,  and  we 
do  not  allow  the  arm  of  law  to 
intervene.  The  doctor  advised  the 
breaking  up  of  the  reservation  system, 
and  the  scattering  of  the  Indians 
among  the  people.  Take  away  their 
arms  and  protect  them  with  the  law, 
as  others  are  protected.  Bring  them 
i  under  subjection  of  the  magistrate, 
who  governs  not  with  the  pipe,  nor 
the  blanket,  nor  the  bible,  «but  with 
the  sword.  The  sword  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  put  in  the  magistrate’s  hands  by 
God  to  revenge  a  life  for  a  life, 
whether  it  be  that  of  an  Indian  or  a 
white  man; 

When  they  are  reduced  to  submis¬ 
sion,  the  school  comes  next.  All  the 
arguments  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
in  Prussia  or  anywhere  else  in  favor 
of  compulsory  education  are  as  sound 
for  the  Indians.  It  costs  ten  thousand 
dollars  apiece  to  kill  Indians.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  expend  one 
thousand  dollars  each  to  educate  them. 
The  present  system  had  been  tried  for 
a  century  and  had  failed.  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  had  made  a  sneer¬ 
ing  allusion  to  Christian  missions,  and 
asked  what  good  results  had  ever  been 
attained  by  them.  The  doctor  said 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Christian 
missions  that- paper  would  not  have 
been  in  existence  to-day.  The  Chroni¬ 
cle  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Christian  mission,  although  (rather 
sarcastically)  perhaps  ljot  the  highest 
result.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are 
some  tribes  that  will  not  submit  to 
civilization  ;  that  they  prefer  exter¬ 
mination.  A  universalist  God  could 
not  govern  this  world  a  month.  The 
sword  of  a  revenging  God  had  been 
placed  in  the  magistrate’s  hand  to 
punish  ein,  and  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death. —  Oakland  News. 


DISTRICT  MISSIONARIES. 

In  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific  there 
was  an  earnest  and  even  a  somewhat 
excited  discussion  concerning  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Missionaries  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  to  take  the 
supervision  of  the  work  in  particular 
States  or  localities.  This  did  not  I 
arise  from  any  opposition  to  the  min¬ 
ister  who  now  holds  this  position  in 
California,  but  it  was  because  of  the 
office  itself. 

This  is  a  subject  destined  at  no 
distant  day  to  be  the  occasion  of  no 
inconsiderable  discussion  throughout 
the  Church.  Whisperings  of  discon¬ 
tent  which  will  soon  be  spoken  out 
clearly  and  distinctly,  are  heard  all 
over  the  Church.  Presbyteries,  min¬ 
isters  and  churches  are  becoming  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  whole  system  of 
District  Missionaries.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  regarded,  and  rightly,  as  having 
no  proper  place  in  our  system  of 
Church  government  or  polity.  The 
only  legitimate  district  missionary  is 
one  who  labors  in  word  and  doctrine 
in  some  particular  place.  Wherever  a 
Presbytery  exists,  it  is  the  authority 
bo  be  recognized,  and  through  it  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  should  act, 
and  not  by  one  appointed  by  itself 
taking  the  place  and  assuming  the 
duties  which  belong  to  the  Presbytery 
and  only  to  the  Presbytery. 

From  information  received  from 
many  sources  we  are  convinced  that 
Presbyteries  and  ministers  in  the  home 
mission  field  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
district  missionary  scheme  and  would 
rijoice  to  see  it  discontinued  as  ex¬ 
pensive,  needless  and  interfering  with 
the  workings  of  the  Presbyterian  sys¬ 
tem  in  extending  the  Church.  It  is 
virtually  in  several  respects  a  diocesan 
episcopacy  without  its  responsibilities 
engrafted  upon  Presbytery.  To  the  1 
Presbytery  and  its  committee  belong 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  opening 
mission  fields,  organizing  churches, 
locating  missionaries,  taking  cogni¬ 
zance  of  their  character  and  useful¬ 
ness,  and  negotiating  with  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions. 
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